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CHAPTER I 


TIIR NAMK AXI) TIIK CLAN— AXff^^TORS— lUHTII — KAKLY 
HAYS— RNTRns KoYAI. MILITAKY Af’ADKMY 

OoiiDOX — “Spear,” llic first wcajinn shaped hy man to 
airl Ill’s fight witli nature, an<l give liim dominion over tlic 
things of plain atul forest: the cmhlem of liigliest 
rank among tlie old Norse gods, lield in the right hand 
of Odin : the weapon of sacrifice among those dim Celtic 
tribes whose existence is all but lost in the dawn of 
history — a name that goes hack beyond history and 
l>cyond even tradition, into days when man begun to 
chip the stones of iJiimiuvul river-beds into leaf-shaped 
shurpencil Hints : a name full of strange significance in 
our history, whether bonie in Norman, Saxon, or Celtic 
sound, in simple or compound form by priest, poet, or 
soldier, by Breakspeare, Shakespeare, Byron, or Gordon, 
by those whose words and deeds have stirred men’s 
blood as none other in our historj' have <lone. 

An old race, this Gordon, and a stout one : fierce 
fighters, true soldiers, hard-striking, hard-dying men, 
whose names crop up wherever fighting is found in their 
country’s history : holding their own, ainl often their 
(E B 
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neighbours’ hinds and cliattels, with a tight grasp, yet 
ever prodigal of ]>lood and gold for clan and king : 
smiting Mackays, Crichtons, Sinclairs, Forbes, Camerons, 
landsays, and IMacintoshes through the wild straths and 
glens of Banff, Caithness, and Sutherland until they and 
their enemies disappear backward into time, amid an 
unrcsolvable mist of conHict, where -the writ of history 
iloes not run. 

And dotniward, into the broader light of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, we see these Gordons stea<lily 
falling into grander groups, where the issues are faith 
and king, and the rewards are the prison and the block; 
their names standing out in times of political storm like 
guiding lights that tell ns, without further need of search, 
where the old landmarks lie. 

Ho is a Gordon who rallies round liim whatever is 
left in Scotland of loyalty and honour, when the preach- 
ing of Knox, the intrigues of Cecil, and the murders of 
Murray have upset the tlirono of Mary Stuart, and all 
but brought Scotland under the dominion'of Klizabeth. 

A Gordon is the fii-st to raise the royal standard for 
Charles, and one of the last to lay his head on the block 
at tho Market Cross of Rlinlmrgh, telling his enemies 
tliut “ tlic only regret he has in dying is that he had not 
been tho firet to suffer in a cause which made death so 
sweet to him and also telling the Covenanting minis- 
ters, who came at tho last moment to pester him Avith 
offers of their absolution if he would acknowledge his 
“treason” to them, that “as he had never been accus- 
tomed in life to give ear to false prophets, so now he 
did not wish to be troubled by them at his death.” 

The Marquis of Huntly, whose spirit neither disaster 
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nor imprisonment could suImIuo, \v;ls not tlie only (Jordon 
who suffered at the Market Cross of Ivlinhur-h, and the 
fof)tstci)S of tliree of his best friends ant) leading gentle- 
men of the clan — Cordon of Invcnnarkie, (iorduii of 
Newton Gordon, and Gordon of Ilarthill— iiad already 
made easier for their chief the pathway to the scallohl. 

How many had fallen lighting under Mt»ntro.sc will 
never ho known, hut almost the entire loss sutl'ered hy 
tlie royal army in the hiiliiant victory of Alfonl was 
borne by the Gordon.s ; and it was there that the hope 
and pride of tlie elan, the man whom Montrose called 
his “only friend/’ lluntlys eldest .son, Lord Gordon, fell 
at the moment he was dragging the Covenanting general 
from his .saddle. * 

liut, with all it.s native feuds and *|uarrels, Scotland 
in the seventeenth century could not fiiul ntorn for the 
wai-like proelivitie.s of the Gordon race. 'J'he cadets of 
the elan were to be found in the ui'inies of Sweden, 

I' ranee, Spain, and the Kmpire. Four of them ro.ee to 
iiigh rank in the service of Gustiivus Adolphus, another 
became a general in the Kussian service, and another 
left his name for ever associated with the dark scene in 
the Castle of Kger on February 25tb, 1634. 

After the Stuart cause went finally out in a last 
blaze of fruitless victory at Killiecrankie, William of 
Orange was too good a soldier and too astute a politi- 
cian not to sec that the Highland broadsword was an 
excellent M’eapon, provided ho could only manage to 
keep it always smiting his enemies ; but knowing that 

bad a second edge which might bo disastrously 
turned against hiuisolf, he imnicdiatoly began to adopt 
towards the Highlanders a triple |K)licy of treachery, 
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ln'ihory, aiul emigration. Ho caiise«l tl»e MacdoiiaKls to 
1)0 massacreil ; he gave twenty thousand j)Oun(ls to Bread- 
alhano to he distriltutcd among the chiefs ; and lie raised 
several regiments of Highland dragoons to fight liis 
battles in the Low Countries. Of the prowess of these 
last mentioned “emigrants,” who were not intended, if it 
could be helped, to be let back again into tlic Highlands, 
we get a glimpse in tlie i)agcs of Evo1}ti, under date 
April 1G94 : “Some regiments of Highland dragoons 
were on their march through England. They were of 
large stature, well-proportioned, and discijdincd. One of 
them, having rejiroached a Dutchman for cowardice in 
the late fight, was attacked by two Hutchmon, when with 
his sword he struck oft the head of one and cleft the 
skull of the other to the chin.” Truly this claymore 
was a weapon to be taken away as soon as possible from 
the hands of such a i)Coplc. But it was one thing tc 
pa.ss an Arms Act in Westminster, and another to enforce 
ilisarmament among the rude “clachans” of the clans- 
men, and in the castles where the chiefs still held their 
own, “hard by thundering Spey.” Kusty flint-lock or 
cumbrous liorsc-pistol might be given up, for the true 
Highlander had for such arms almost as great contempt 
as the Arab of the desert has to-day for musket or rifle ; 
but the broadsword, the weapon of his heart and hand, 
he would keep to the death. And it must be admitted 
that ho had some reason to love this claymore. “ Keep 
a tight hold of the liilt of the sword, and a loose one of 
the mouth of the purse,” had been his old motto in 
days when the sword had fllled the purse ; and he 
possessed a very shrewd idea that to give up the sword, 
even tliough it no longer filled his purse, was also to 
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abaiulori home and clan. So, desjiite Amis Act or dis- 
armament order, the Highlander lield on to his claymore. 
And he was not mistaken in the weaiwn of his choice, 
even thougli Ids love for it had been laid in times when 
it was the acknowledged and unrivalleil Queen of Amis 
—long before tlie days of arqiiehu.s, snaphaunce, or Hint- 
gun. In 174.> a body of Highlandei's, nuniJiering les.s 
than two thousand men, utterly routed aiul destroyed in 
fi^e minutes fighting a force of (»ld and seasoned regular 
troops, fre.sh from the t leinish wars, capturing guns, cam]), 
and baggage, killing or taking jirisoners more than two 
thousand infantry, and doing it ail so instantaneously 
that the .second line of clansmen, jdaced only fifty jiaccs 
in rear of tiic first, aiul following that first lino in its 
charge as fust as Highland legs could run, never got Mow 
of sword or scythe (for unmy of the men had taken 
scythes for want of swords) at tiie Knglish enemy, and 
had to content themselves with prisoners and phimlcr. 
Of these there were ample for all — standards, tents, 
^military cliest, together with fifteen hundred prisoner’s of 
the foot regiments of Lee, Lasrelle.s, and Munuy, were 
taken on the field. Among the oflicers thus captured at 
Ciladsmuir, as the victors callcil the field of battle, tliere 
was one David Gordon, a Highlander, serving in the 
regiment known as Lascelics s Foot. It is the life of the 
great-grandson of thi.s niun that I now propose to write. 

How David Gordon came U) be an officer figliting on 
the side which, whatever were its merits, was certainly 
not the side of his family and clan, is a thing now i|uiU 5 
impossible to know ; but, as lie had been in Lascelles s 
regiment for at least seven years earlier, it is probable 
that the practice of seeking for soldiers in the Highlands, 
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winch Williuin of Oranj'c liad begun, was continued 
during the succeeding half century. Certain is it that 
the arm)’, which was raise<l at the breaking out of the 
thiropoan war of 1740, held a large number of Northern 
Scotch in its ranks, and that the “ rear lorn ” guard 
which covered the wreck of Chimberland’s army in the 
disastrous day at Fontenoy was wholly composed of 
Ilighlamlcrs. Davitl Gordon, taken prisoner at Glads- 
imiir, could .scarcely have found his captivity irksome to 
hln>. He was certainly not a prisoner among strangers, 
for his neare.st relatives ami great numbers of his clan 
were fighting in the army of the Pretender. Six luindred 
of them fought at Falkirk : there were two regiments 
of Gordons at C’ulloden — Lord Lewis Gordon and five 
chiefs, Sir William Gordon of Park, Gordon of Killi- 
huntly, Gordon of Cohardie, (ioixlon of Abachio, and 
the veteran septuagenarian Gordon of Glenbuckot 
followed to the eml the fortunes of the ])rincc whom 
they believed to be their rightful king. 

How many Gordons perished in the butcheries and 
the burnings that followed the defeat of the clans at 
Cullodcn will never be knomi : it is the victor who 
writes the history and counts the dead, and to the 
vanquished in such a struggle there only remains the 
dull memory of an unnumbered and unwritten sorrow. 
But if the record of the red-handed vengeance taken on 
the Highlanders in their native glens in the long months 
of devastation that followed Cullodcn bo wanting, the 
judicial horroi's perpetrated by the Koyal Commissions 
at Carlisle and York \ipon the Jacobite prisoners give 
us a fair standard by which to judge what the others 
must have been. Among the sixty individuals who 
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surtereil at Vork ami Carlisle in the last months of ir iG, 
undergoing, witljotit one exception, with the utmost 
fortitude the cruel sentences of hajjging, cutting down, 
beheading ami disembowelling, the name of Gordon 
aj)pears twice — at York in November, ami at Carlisle in 
December 1740 — and in each case the Christian name, 
curiously enough, is Charles. A year later the Govern- 
ment, tired of bloodshed, passed an Act of Indemnity, 
hut cxcludo<l from tlic henefit of the Act some eighty 
persons. Among these api)eur tlic names of Lord Lewis 
Gordon, Sir ^\ illiam Gordon of I’ark, Gordon of Aba- 
chie, ami Gordon of Glenbucket, all of \\hom died in 
exile. 

Six years after the battle of Culloden, David (iordon, 
still of Lascelles’s regiment, died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
a far-away spot in tliose <lays from the old land at home. 
He left an only son, called after the Duke of Cnnibcr- 
land, William Augustus, — whatever side the Highlander 
was on, there was no half-hearted loyalty about him. 

Die prospect before the boy must liavo seemed blank 
enough to the <lying oflicer, for the feeling against the 
clans still ran liigh, and the change of sentiment wliicli 
Clmtliam was to hiiiig about in the next war liad not 
yet begun. Whether it wsis that llio thoijghts of tl»e 
dying Highlander turned naturally to tl»e old home and 
people, or tliat lie wislied his boy to know whore he 
could find a friend in case tlio wliirligig of fate should 
bring back the Stuarts, it is needless now to imjuirc, 
but we arc told that David Gordon on Ins deathbed 
named Sir William Gordon of Park as the nearest sur- 
viving relative his son would have — not much of a stay 
for the boy so soon to bo an orphan. Sir William 
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Gordon of Park held a coinnnssion as lieutenant-colonel 
of Lord Ogilvy a regiment in the French service, and at 
the time nhen David Gordon was dying at Halifax Sir 
illiam had been already gathere*! to liis rest at Douay, 
where his regiment lay in garrison. In the Stuart 
papers there arc three lettci's from officers of the regiment 
of Ogihy to the Chevalier dc Saint Georges, dated June 
1751, announcing the death of Sir William Gordon, and 
asking that the vacant commission may be given to them. 

Put, however dark might have api)earc<l the prospects 
of the young orplian in Halifax, Nova Scotia, fortune 
proved kind to him. He got his “ pair of colours ” while 
yet a mere boy, and before he had reached his twentietii 
year liad already seen much service. He was at Louis- 
Imrg in 1758, and a year later stood in the memorable 
fight on the plains of Abraham. After this the way was 
smooth. The Seven Years’ War ha«l changed the senti- 
ment of suspicion towards Highlanders into admiration 
of their courage and devotion. Chatham’s glowing 
panegyric upon tlie virtties of the clansmen was echoed 
by the general voice of the nation, who began to be 
ashamed of the “jealousy ” he had so loftily denounced. 
An officer of a line regiment, writing of the behaviour of 
the “Scots Highlanders in the late bloody affair,” the 
defeat at Ticondcroga in 1758, says: “With a mixture 
of esteem, grief, and envy, I consider the great loss and 
immortal glory acquired by them. They appeared like 
lions breaking from their chains. . . . There is mtich 
harmony and friendship between us. . . . ” 

But other causes besides heroic couiuge on foreign 
fields were at work at home to change into kinder feelings 
the national sentiment regarding the Highlandei's. In 
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liJO Mack-Doiiell, as he signs himself, of Glengarrv 
rites to Canlina) \ork asking that a relic of the wooil 
of the Cross may be given Ihm, saying. “I more hoMly 
solicit your Koyal Eminence for thi.s, as onr name is the 
only Catholic one now in Scotland axnc)' ih>' ftunihj of 
Gordon chaiujrd, and thereby I may say in Ihitain, that 
without any mask has preserved the true religion since 
they first embniccd Christianity.” 

In the year that Quebec was taken, the Dowager- 
Duchess of Gordon raised a new regiment in I.ochahcr 
for service in the Seven Years’ \\'ar, and henceforth the 
name figures often in army-lists and liecomes con- 
spicuous in the battle-fields of America and India during 
the remainder of the eighteenth centuiy. 

Henceforward it is plain sailing for William Augustus. 
Ho <loes not appear to have seen service sub.seijucnt to 
the Seven Years’ War, but he has powerful friends, is 
in active correspondence with Eord Chatham, marries in 
1773, and becomes the fatlier of a large family, among 
iiis children being one, ^^’illiam Henry, born in the year 
1780. Continuing the old military tradition of the race, 
illiam Henry became in due time an officei- of artillery, 
fought at Maida, \vliere the steady lire of the field- 
artillery di<l much in the earlier part of the action to 
throw the French line into confusion, and finally rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, <lying at an advanced age 
in 1865. He left many children by his wife, Elizabeth 
Enderhy, whom ho married in the year 1817. Among 
tliesc children was one, u son, Charles George, l)oni in 
M oolwich on January 28lh, 1833, destined to die at 
Khaitoum fifty-two yeui-s later, all but two days. It is 
of his life that this book would attempt to te)L 
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Tlie early years in the life of a man whose name 
becomes famous after he lias jiasscil middle age arc 
difficult fields of search for those who would like to trace 
their hero through every scene of his journey from the 
cradle to the grave, and who believe that the head and 
heart will always be found to show through chihlhood, 
boyhood, and youth the cvor-<lcepening lines of character 
which in the cml have mailc him celebrated. Most of 
the oontcmponiries of youth have passed away, and tlio 
memories of those who still remain have lost the 
recollection of days so far removed fiom them. It is 
the mother who watches and notes the dawn and growth 
of tlie child’s ideas, and preserves the memor}'^ of traits 
that to others arc unnoticed, but when the half-hundredth 
year of man’s life is jiast, she who “ kept all these things 
in her heart ” has in most cases long gone to her rest 

Of the childhood of Charles Gordon wo know very 
little beyond the bare record of the places in which it 
was spent. The Pigeon House Fort in the Bay of 
Dublin, Leith Fort, and the Island of Corfu were the 
scenes of the first ten years of his life. All these places 
possess that highest charm of every age and that best 
teacher of early ago, beanty of scenery, fairness of the 
outward form of the earth as it lies in far expanse of 
sea, long line of shore, or bold outline of mountain-top — 
those are the early scenes that smoko of city and gloom 
of after-life can never blur, and these were the pictures 
upon which the boy’s eyes must most have dwelt when- 
ever lie looked from window or gun-embrasure upon the 
surroundings of his childhood. 

From Leith to Prestonpans is but a short distance, 
and, no doubt, the first field of battle the boy ever 
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saw was the one where, ninety-three years earlier, 
his great-grandfather liad been taken prisoner by liis 
own people, i'imiil ami sensitive as a child, and easily 
friglitened by the discharge of cannon (an occnnence 
^hich his father’s jtrofession must necessarily have tnade 
almost an everyday event), the lioy, nevertheless, grew 
with years into marked determination and an indej)en- 
dence of thought that seemed to his relations to promise 
ill for his success in life. 

One or two incidents of tho.se early days arc vet 
remembered, which seem to have had in them the germs 
of a nature aftcrwanls to be noticeable enough. At 
Corfu, when only nine years of age, he uscil frefjucntly 
to Hiiig himself into deep water, although cjuite unable 
to swim, trusting to some older companion to take him 
out. Again, at AVoolwich, a fen' years later, it is told 
of him that being once threatened with dej)rivation of 
a promised vi.sit to a great circus in Lomlon on account 
of some offence for which ho did not think himself re- 
sponsible, he afterwards stubbornly refu.sed to be taken 
to the treat, and persisted in Ins refusal to the en<l. 

At ten years of age lie was sent to school at Taunton, 
where he remained until 1848, when he entered as a 
cadet the lioyal Military Academy at Woolwich, an 
institution wliich had for governor at that period an old 
aterloo veteran, who had lost a leg in the cainjiaign 
of 1815. Gordon M as now sixteen years of age, a youth 
full of animal Kj)iriLs, hating every semblance of injustice, 
and not at all given to boM’ doMii befoic tlic outer signs 
and tokens of authority — somewhat inclined, indeed, to 
hold theni chcujily, and by no means impressed b}' the 
formidable aspect of government as it was j>er8ouified in 
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the governor. “ Never employ any one minus a limb 
to be in authority over boys,” lie used to say in after- 
life : “they are apt to be irritable and unjust.” 

He remained at the Military Academy four years, 
liaving been put back six months for his commission on 
account of some trifling breach of discipline. He appears 
not to have been at all anxious about entering the army, 
and it is curious to notice how frequently in later life he 
expresses his complete carelessness as to remaining in 
the service. 

During the years between 1848 and 1852 there was 
little indeed to fire the imagination of a young soldier. 
The long peace wliich had followed Waterloo seemed 
yet unbroken : militar}' service presented a monotonous 
aspect of garrison-routine varied only bj' change of 
station. It is true that Paris had spoken in 1848; and 
although her voice had sufficed to make half the kings 
of Europe jnill out from under their thrones the Consti- 
tutions which they had put away thirty-three years 
before, no one seeme<l to think that the utterance meant 
more than a passing storm, and all believed that things 
would lapse back again into the accustomed quiet 

Stopjiing a moment in the course of our iiari'ative, 
ami letting thought travel off through sjiaco in this year 
1848, wlien the boy-cadet has for the first time put on 
the military uniform, wc see the forces that arc to mould 
his life in the future beginning to assume shape. 
The long peace is virtually over. The most glaring 
wrongs of the Treaty of Vienna are being undone. 
Italy is in revolt against Austria : the Latin races are 
in ferment, and the contagion of their movement is 
spreading over the Hhine and beyond the Alps. For a 
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luoiiiont it looks as tlioo^li (lie l»evolufioii lias siitMciilv 
Imrst forth over three parts of pjirope, with a fury that 
will sweep before it every throiu- save Uiat of Iviissia. 
And yet it was tijion Jitissia that tlic revolntioiiarv out- 
burst of 1848 was destined indirectly to leave the most 
lasting impression. It diverted the ga^e of her despotic 
iiiler from his old enemy the Turk, who in thi.s convulsion 
of k^urojie stood alone. The amiies of the Czar must first 
sliHe the Revolution in Hungary. ri\ c years later, when 
his columns can turn their attention toward.^ Constanti- 
nople, tlic opportunity ha.s passed away, and tin? “.sick 
man” Jia.s got imwerful supportei-s to keej) him longer on 
his legs. And, going off in thought heyond the Iiorizon of 
Kuropc, we sec in this year, 1848, a year of heginnings 
destined to hear a sti-ange share in the life of the obscure 
oolwich cadet. In a small river-island far up the 
Nubian Nile an Arab child is bom into tluj worbl about 
thi.s time. Thirty-six years later the lines of these two 
Jives will come together, anil at the i)lacc whore tliey meet 
that i)rayer so often to be uttered by Gordon in the lone 
spaces of his life, “May I be ground to tlust if He will 
but glorify Himself in me,” will find its answer. 

In the middle of the year 1 852 young Gordon obtained 
bis commission as a second lieutenant of engineers. To 
his fatlier this appointment was a much greater source 
of satisfaction than it was to himself. “ ^\'hile he is in 
tlie Academy I feel I am like one sitting on a powder- 
barrel, the old officer used to say. He knew the fierce 
impatience that was in his son if M'long or injustice M ere 
put upon the I>oy; *1)111 he did not know that beneath 
the spirit of hatred against authority MTongly tised there 
Jay a nature certain to be great, M'hether any letters of 
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rank or profession were coupled or were not coupled with 
his name. This unnoticed hoy was of the stuff which no 
jirofession can add lionour to, hut whi<'li can do inucli 
to honour what it totiches. 

Then after Woolwicli came Chatham, where tlie yoting 
officer was still further to learn tlie lessons of the Master 
of tlie Art of Defence, so great in greater things than 
siege or safe keeping of cities. Pcrhajis in the library 
of tlie liarracks or on the ohl lines of Ihompton the young 
sapper rcail the lesson that Vauban has left in his letter 
t-o Louvois — a lesson of deeper meaning in the safe keej>- 
iiig of tlie citadel of self than any of his famous “systems.” 
“ For I dare plainly to tell you,” wrote the veteran 
(marslial of France at last after his fifty-three sieges) to 
the all-powerfid Minister, “ that in a question of strictest 
honesty and sincere fidelity I fear neither the king, nor 
*^-ou, nor all the liuman race together. Fortune had me 
born the jioorcst gentleman in France, but in requital she 
honoureil me with an honest heart, so free from all sorts 
of swindles that it cannot hear even the thought of them 
without a shudder.” 




CHAPTKK II 


fltlMKA— I5KSSAR.\1{IA— AUMEMA 


C11ARLE.S OoiEDON wa-s t«-enty.onc voai-s of a<»e on 

•January 2wh, 18u4. It was a good year for a j oun- 

aol,l,er to I, eg,',, the life of a u.au. The long ,,eace wx” 

over: tl.e liuss.ans l.ad ,,assed the I'ruth and crossed 

I lie Danube: Sil, atria was besieged: Onmr Pasha was a 

popular favourite; and two English officers, who had 

gone as vnlunteeiw to assist the garrison of Silistria in 

lU defence against (leneral Luders, were the heroes of 
the hour. 

Looking hack on that time from to-day it is not easy 
o understand the state of the puhlie mind at the momen't 

J{uss”r'°’‘ ““■'‘“JJ'" " 'J'' 


Lngland was entirely unprepared for war. Waterloo 
had not only put an end to the nece.ssity of keeping the 
iglitmg force of the kingdom in anything like readiness 
^ take the liehl, hut it had done what was far more 
harmful, It had allowed men to believe that our system 
or rather our want of system, was the right thing, and that 
"e had only to put twenty thousand or thirty thousand 
men on a foreign shore and they would at once proceed to 
do the rest The military system which Wellington had 
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slowlv creutcd was a pcrsoii:tl one. It lia*l l)een evolved 
by Ins strong practical mind out of the lessons of many 
fruitless campaigns and abortive expeditions, the very 
names of wliich arc now forgotten, and tlic records of 
which have to be sought for in the by-ways of histor}*, and 
it had been proved and made perfect in the five years’ 
fighting that lay between Talavera and Toulouse. But 
perfect though it was both in its tactical and adminis- 
trative branches, it was a purely personal system, an 
unwritten law of the organisation of an army and of the 
art of war, that died with the man who liad devised it. 

That jiart of this .s^-stem which lay within the scope 
of the regimental or subordinate statf-ofliccr had indeed 
been continued in a very high state of perfectioiL The 
drill, the discipline, the manual exercises of firing, the 
art of moving on parade, the interior economy of the 
troops in barrack and cantonment had never been more 
striking in their order and regularity ; but the larger 
staff-organisation, the harmony of many parts working 
towards a common purpose, the exact measure and pro- 
portion of separate departmental responsibility, the 
avenues along which the central authority reaches its 
destination by the most direct means, and the vast and 
complicated system by which an army in the field is fed, 
moved, and kept in health — these vital principles of war 
iiad become almost a forgotten science in the forty years’ 
inaction that followed Waterloo. Hence it had come 
about that, when the drift of events in the East in 1853 
ran us quickly into conflict with Itussia, our military 
system was totally unprepared for the strain about to bo 
imposed upon it. 

The army that sailed from Great Britain and Ireland 
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for (lie Knst in the early l.alf of 18.14 ivas the most 
hrilhant fighting force that ha.l ever left our shores. It 
was composed of soldiers of a type and bearing non- rareir 
h. he seen men of tall stature, sinewy frame, well-chiselled 
features keen glance, and elastic figure, the pick and 
flower of a population still chiefly a rural one, before 
emigration and the comfietition of groat railways in the 
ahoiir-market hail relegated the recruiting sergeant to 
lower levels in the social strata. Whatever troo,>s could 
flo when init face to face with an etieiny these men were 
sure to do ; but many things have to hap,.cn in w.ir before 
l.ts point ,s attained, and the fortune of a campaign 
depends iiuite as much upon the ,, roper execution of 
these things as upon the actual fighting power of the 
meii 1.1 the ranks. In the absence of stalborganisatioi. 
transporbtrains, and efficient machinery of supply the 
n.agii.hecnt veteran battalions that formed the'anny 
of the Crimea went for the most part to graves which 
were i iig for them by other agencies than those of the 
.ullots and bayonets of their enemies. It is curious to 
trace in the d.anes and letters of some subordinate 
actor in the Crimean drama the ,,alpahle evidence of 
our unreailincss for war, all the more convincing in its 
totlmony because it does not appear to be conscious 
of the moral which the writer is at the moment fiointing. 
Throughout the greater iiortion of 18.54 young Oonh.n, 
now a firat lieutenant of engineers, was in garrison at 
Peinbroke Dock. In his letters to his fan.ilv, then 
n Gibraltar, he sfieaks of the trouble arising from 
he fre<|uent changes of uniform recently ordered 
Among many other long-ridden hobbies clothing and 
(impment Mere then ninlcrgoing a vigorous process of 

c 
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“ swopping iit the moment the animals were in the iiiid- 

sticnm of the siege of Sebastopol. 

In December Gordon announces that he has suddenly 
received ordei-s to proceed to tlic Crimea in cliarge of 
wooden huU for the troops. The soldiers were alieady 
beginning to tUe of exposure to cold on the bleak plateau 
above Seh;istoi)ol, hut the Imts were only leaving England 
at Christinas. Having put his wooden planks on board 
colliers in Portsmouth, working at the task, he tells 
us, from morn to night, Gordon started oveiland 
through France for Constantinople. This work of 
loailing the colliers was destined to find strange repeti- 
tion thirty years later. In the autumn of 1884 men 
were at work from mom to night at this same Ports- 
mouth wharf, loading vessels with wooden boats instead 
of wooden huUs, the object being to save the life of 
tliis lieutenant of engineers. Doth laboui'S were in vain. 
The huts reached their destination after the army they 
were to shelter was in its grave : the boaU gained the 
smooth water above the cataracts of the Nile when all 
was over in Khartoum. 

In mid-December Gordon left England, reached 
Lyons by railway, took steamer thence for Valence, and 
by rail to Mai-seilles, where lie arrives on the night of 
the sixteenth, “ very tired,” but not too tired to sit up 
and write a letter to his mother, telling her of what he 
has seen on his journey. '* the pretty towns and villages, 
vineyards and rivers, with glimpses of snowy mountains 
beyond.” In this letter from Marseilles we see the 
earliest indication of that steadfast faith which in after 
years is to he the mainspring of his character. He is to 
leave Marseilles, »/).K, on Monday for Constantinople.” 
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On New Year's IK'.o, I,o anives at- IIal..kiava. It 
the depth of the disaster of the winter. One of 
Kussia’s two greatest generals lias begun ids work : and 
although the young sapper, <Iown in the .sheltered 
harbour of IJalaklava. where his duty at fii^t keeps him 
emi>Ioye.I, sees nothing, and heai^ little of what i.s going 
on six miles away on tlic heights, tlicre are many signb 
ficant passages in his letters. “I have not yet .^een 
SebastojK)],” he write.s on January ;id, “ami <lo not 
iieur anytliing about the .siege. W'c bear a gun now and 
then. No one seems to interest iiimself about the siege, 
but all appear to be engaged in foraging for grub.” 
^es, all the tinsel was oirby this time; and tliat si»lendid 
anny whicli six short months before lia.l left our sliorus, 
so full of light-lieartwl hope and anticipation of easy 
conquest, was now reduced to look for what food it 
coulil pick up among the mud of lialaklava. Two days 
later he says: “We have only put up two huts as yet, 
hut hope to do better soon.” The cold is intense: 
General Janvier is already heginning to show results. 

Lieutenant Daunt, Ninth Kegiment, and anotlier otlicer 
of some Sixtieth Kegiment, were frozen to death last 
night, and two officers of the Ninety-thinl Kegiment 
were smothered by charcoal. The streets of Kalaklava 
Jiro a sight, with swell English cavalry and hoi^e-artilleiy 
carrying rations, and officci-s in every conceivable cos- 
tume foraging for eatables.” * 

Another ten days go by, and for the firat time Gonlon 
gets a glimpse of the besieged town. “ 1 do not think I 
ever saw a prettier city,” he says, “ it looks quite open, 
and a Jtussian steamer was cruising about inside the 

• Oaimtl Gordon'a IxiUrg/rom t/w. Crimea : 1884 . 
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Ijarlxnir." Then comes a l)it of news that wonlil seem 
to imply that the sailors in tlie Fleets outside the liarbour 
had turned into their hammocks for the remainder of 
the winter. “Two of their [the Russian] steamers came 
out the other day and honihardcd the h^rencli lines for 
two hoiu-s, hut our vessels were unahlo to move out to 
attack them, as steam was not up. For the future it 
will always he u]).” 

Ami so with many little glimpses of work and weather, 
cami)and trench, sap and sortie, the great siege di-ags its 
slow length along through tlic mud and misery of the 
winter. February comes, the Russians have actiially 
advanced their lines and are throwing up batteries six 
hundred yards in front of their old works. “Our army 
is a mere handful. The railway progresses slowly." 
Writing on Febniary 1st, he thinks “it will be com- 
plete in three weeks.” The winter is breaking up, ho 
hopes, “us young grass and crocuses are nj)pearing,” 
but further on he begs that his bad writing may be 
excused, “ as iny ink is frozen, and getting a dip breaks 
the nib of iny j)en.” l^Iarch comes, the Russians are 
still advancing, they have made another battery three 
hundred yards in advance of the last one. “This looks 
serious;” and very serious it proved. While the French 
and English engineers had been for months blindly wast- 
ing their elTorts along a front of eight miles, digging and 
mining in a hundred places, the great Russian engineer 
had found the real key of the city and foi-ts on the south 
side of the harbour, and the batteries wliich late in Feb- 
ruary the besieged began to erect in advance of their ori- 
ginal line of defence were afterwards, under the names of 
Mamelon and Malakofi^ to become the keys of the fortress. 
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Painful is it to trace througlj the letters of the young 
engineer in the ofi moments of his rest the unmistak- 
able evidence of deterioration in the material from 
u liich the nation liatl now to supply the losses at Alma, 
Inkerroann, and Balaklava, and the still greater ravage 
which cold, hunger, and exjwsure had made in the 

splendid army which seven months earlier had left our 
shores. 

Spring came, the weather was splendid, the men 
were “ healthy and well-fed,” guns fired, trenches were 
dug, mine and countermine, sap, siege, and sortie went 
on, hut all the same there was soinetiung missing ; that 
something was indeed there too, but it was lying tmder 
the turf of Inkernmnn, or beneath the mounds that stood 
so thick on Cathcait’s Hill. 

At length the moment for the great assault came. 
At three in the inoniing of June 17tl» all tlm vast 
array of guns and mortars, most of them of tlie largest 
calibre then existing, opcncti fire along a front of si.v 
miles, lliis terrific storm of shot and shell was con- 
tinued without a break all through the day. The Ihis- 
sian guns at first replied slowly, then ceased their fire 
alnmst wholly. From half-past two in the morning 
of the 17th until seven in the evening Gordon had 
been on duty in the trenches — sixteen and a half 
lioui's, “rather a long spell*’ ho calls it. Ketuming 
to the camp ho has something to cat, and finds an 
order awaiting him to go down again at midnight to 
the right attack. Upon reaching the trenches he finds 
the columns mustering for the assault : there are six 
other engineer subaltern officers and three captains. 
There are to be three columns of assault — one for the 
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salient of the Redan, the other two to take the right 
and left Hanks of tliat work. In silence they reach 
their respective points within the advanced trenches, 
and sit down to await tlie signal which is to send so 
many of tlieiu to <leath. 

Tlie short summer night is still over land and sea : the 
lines, the hatteries, and the forts are silent If some 
mental process could he discovered hy which the work- 
ings of a lunnan brain could be read in moments such us 
this, as the electric machine tells ofi* the letters on tlie 
telegraph-tape, what a curious study it would be I 
\\aiting for the assault., — each human being busy with 
the world of his memory ; no sight or sound to take 
thought away from the vast jiroblcm : darkness islanding 
each atom from the community of thought and com- 
panionship of feeling wliich light and sight give to men 
bound upon a common danger. What earthly chonl it is 
that at such moments touches deepest the hearts of men, 
an incident, which happened a little distance away from 
the spot where Charles Gordon sat on that Juno morning, 
will best show. 

On the left attack, at the head of the South creek, 
we were to make a feint attack upon tho Russian 
batteries known a-s tho Spur and Cemetary redoubts. 
When the column which was to deliver this attack was 
drawn ii]) waiting for the moment to move forward, the 
general officer commanding it addressed a few words to 
the leading battalion — tho Eighteenth Royal Irish Regi- 
ment 

He told tho men to caiTy themselves in the coming 
assault “ so that the mud cabins in their native land 
would ring at the news,” and so truly did those words 
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strike the hearts of tlio nieji who listened to them that, 
despite the caution of silence, a loud cheer broke from 
the battalion, and the charge iinmediately delivered w;u; 
pressed with sucli clutermination that tlie cemetary ami 
suburb of Sebastopol, adjacent to the creek, were cap- 
ture<l. But the position was one wljicli couhl not be 
maintained while the Iiedan remained in the liamls of 
the Russians, and the inai>i assault \ipon that work had 
completely faile<l almost as soon as it was begun. 
Gordon thus describes thisinain attack : “About 3 A.M. the 
French advanced orj the Malakort tower in three columns, 
and ten minutes after this our signal was given. 'I'lie 
Russians then opened with a Hie of grape that was 
terrific.” In liis report upon the bombardment of the 
preceding day (iordon had stated that he believe«l the 
silence of the Russian guns was owing to the Hre being 
reserved, not silenced. “They mowed down our men 
in <lo/.en.s, ami tlie trenches, being contined, were crowded 
with men who foolishly kept in them instead of nishing 
over the parapet, and, hy coming forward in a muss, 
trusting to some of them at least being abl(! to jiass 
through untouclied to the Redan, where, of coni'se, once 
they arrived, the artillery could not reach them, ami 
every yard nearer would have diininislied the effect of 
the grape by giving it le.ss space for spreading. Wo 
could thus have moved up the supports and carried the 
place. Unfortunately, however, our men ilribbled out 
of the ends of tlie trenches ten and twenty at a time, 
and as soon as they appeared they were cleared away.” 

The space between the advanced trciiehe.s ami the 
Redan was about four hundred yard.** in length ; across 
this open ground twelve heavy guns vomited grapc-sliolj 
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ilio licsuls of the three eolunins withered away before they 
were well clear of the trenches. One of them indeed, 
that destined to attack the left flunk of the liedan, did 
succecil in reaching the ahattis of the work, hut it was 
the front fringe of the column tliat got thus far, only to 
leave its gallant leadci's, Jesse and Graves, tlie most 
advanceil in that densely-filled field of dead. 

Thus ended the assault of June IRth. We had 
lost some fourteen hundred killed and wounded, 
while oui' allies, in their fruitless attempt upon the 
Malakofl, had sufiere<l a loss of four times that number. 
Over four thousand Hussians had fallen in these early 
morning hours. 

A few (lays later Lord Kaglan died. The blow of this 

failure to carry the jilacc Wiis too much for the old man. 

riio old army was gone, the generals of division were 

all dead or invalided ; it was time for the leader, who 

forty years earlier had given his right arm in the service 

of his country, now to add his worn-out frame to the 
ofrering. 

For three months more the work went on again. 
Nearly forty times lias Gordon been on duty in tlio 
trenches, twenty hours each time— “More than a 
month straight on end,'’ he writes. "It gets tedious 
after a time, but if anything is going on one does not 
mind.” 

The opposing lines of trench and battery are now 
close together: 68-pounders, 32-pounders, 11 and 13-inch 
mortai-s, Lancaster guns, small cohorns, and rifles go on 
all day long. “ ^^^lon the 13-inch shell drops, you see 
timber, platforms, men, gabions, etc., all fly up in the 
air as if a mine hud exploded. The liedan looks very 
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sickly as we lire platoons of mnsketiy all ni-lit to 
prevent the Russians repairing it, an.I give them ^shells 
a 1 day. The Russijins repay ns with haskeUs of sliolls 
5A incJi, twelve at a time, each fired from a hig mortar. 
U recimres to be lively to get out of their way." Tlio 
trench are losing about a lum.Irc.l men a day ; our loss 
IS a third of that number, but the end is now near 
^^nting on August 10th Gordon speaks of another 
assault as being soon probable. “If thi.s docs not suc- 
cee«I I think the rai.sing of the siege not veo' unlikely 
but we know nothing.” Xot for anotlicr month do^-s 
the second assault take place. It ,liffered from the pre- 
ceding one in tlmt it was made in noonday. an.I acros.s 
u very much narrower sj.aco of open ground, but the 
result was the same as it had been before. “Our men 
went forward well. losing apparently few, juit the 
adders in tlic ditch and mounted on the salient of the 
Itedan, but though tliey stayed there five minutc.s or more 
they did not advance, and tremendous resencs coming 
up drove them out They returned well and without 
‘lisorder. losing in all one hundred and fifty ofiicers and 
two thousand four hundred men killed and wounded. 

\\ e should have carried everytliing before us if tlic meu 
had only advanccil.”* 

Has it ever occurred to tlie nation to ask itself why 

the men did not advance? The following extract may 
give the reason : — 

.J u "““I*' «!»<>» the salient 

‘ wddiers of the Korty-fiivt Pegimeut 

entered with Colonel Windham. The thrae men were named 

^ Xi KeuDedy, and Pat Mohony ; the loat, a gigantic 

* LUUrs/rom Ou Crimea, 
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grenadier, was shot dead as he entered, crying ‘ Come on, boys, 
come on.’ Tliere was more in the dying words of this Celtic 
grenadier than the mere outburst of his heroic heart. The 
garret-bred ‘boys’ would nut go on. It is in moments such 
as this that the cabin on the hillside, the shieling in the 
Highland glen, become towei-s of strength to the nation that 
])ossess them. It is in moments such as this that between 
the peasant-born sohlier an<l the man who first saw the light 
in a crowded ‘ court,’ between the cottier ami the cosier, there 
comes that gulf which measui-es the distance between victory 
ami defeat — Alma and Inkermaun on one side, the Uednn on 
June 18lh and September 8th on the other.”’ 

But the French had taken the ^lalakolV, and with it 
went tlic south side of Sebastopol. Even in this hour 
of final defeat the genius of the great Kussian engineer 
was conspicuous. He had foreseen everything, he had 
left nothing to chance. Kcalising that the ^lalakoff 
must fall before the tremendous efforts which the French 
general was making against it, he had begun a fortnight 
or three weeks earlier the construction of a floating 
bridge across the harbour, and all was ready before the 
final moment came. 

On the morning of September 9th, at fotir o’clock, 
Gordon plodded the weary way from camp to trenches 
on duty for the last time. Never before had the famous 
fortress presented such a sight — “ the whole town in 
Hames, and every now and then a terrific explosion.” 

The sun rose over the scene of ruin as the last of the 
Russian columns crossed the bridge of boats. The great 
siege was over. Never had a garrison marched out of the 
scene of their sufferings heavier loaded trith the honour 
and glory of war. Just eleven months earlier the 
hero Komiloft', struck dowi by a cannon shot in the 


‘ A Plea for tiu Peasant. 
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Malakoft bastion, had left a last message to liis countrv- 
meii; “NW, gentlemen, I leave you to defend Sebas- 
topol. Do not suiTender it. Tell all ho^v ideasant it 
is to die wlieu conscience is at rest,” 


Tnily had the Ifussian sohlicrs and sailors kept 
faith with their dca.l admiral. Of the ninety thous;md 
men killed ami wounded in the eleven months’ siege at 
least half hatl fullen on or arouml the MalakotV hill. 

Ihroughout the record that Oordon ha.s left in his 
lettei^i of the siege of Seha.stopol the reader becomes 
aware of Koinc marked characteristics. Fir.st a complete 
absence of self-praise or anything approaching even to 
the recital of his own particular doings which a young 
man writing to his neare.st relatives might, without any 
reproach of vanity, have allowed himself. In all tho.se 
long hours of duty in the trenches he ha.s a hundred 
scenes of siege warfare to .speak of, but his own i>art in 
ail} e\ent .seldom finds relation. Once he gives a hit of 
detailed experience which shows that early in the siege 
tile ipiality of our troops had begun to deteriorate : — 


“The night of February 14tb I was on duty in the 
tronche-s. . . . The French that night determined' to join 
their senlrws on tludr right and our sentries on our left in 
advance of their and our trenches. ... I got, after some 
trouble, eight men with picks ami shovels, ami asked the 

wipUiii of the advanced trench, Cajitaiii i>f the Fourth, 

to give rue five double sentries to throw out in advance. It 
"as the first lime he had lieen on duly hen* ; and, as for 
mywilf, I never liad, althoiigli I kept that to myself. I led 
foruaitl the sentries, going at the head of tlie i>arty, and 
found the sentries of the iMlvancc hail not held the caves, 
w nch they ouglit to have dune after dark, so there was just 
a cliance of the Russians being in them. I went on, how- 
ever, and though I did not like it, explored the caves almost 
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alone. AVc then left two sentries on the hill above the 
eaves, an<l went back to rouml an.l put two sentries be- 
low the caves. However, just as soon as we showe^l ourselves 
outside the caves aiul below them, banji ! bang ! went two 
rille.s, tlie bullets hitting the ground close to us. The sentries 
with me retired in a rare state of minil,and iny working-party 
bolted, and were stopped with great iliiliculty. Wliat had 
really happone*! was thi.«. It wo-s not a Russian attack, but 
the two sentries whom I had placed above the caves had fired 
at us, lost their caps, and bolted to the trench. Nothing 
after this would induce the sentries to go out, so I got the 
working-party to go forward u'ith mo. The Rus.sians had, 
on the ro]>ort of our shots, .sent us a shower of bullets, their 
picket not being nutre than a hundred and fifty yards away. 

I sol the men to work, ami then went down to the bottom of 
the ravine, and found tlie French in .strength hard at work also. 
Having told them who we were, I returned to the trench, 

where I met Colonel of the First Royals. I warned him, 

if he wont out, he would be sure to be hit by his »>wn .sentries 
or the Russians. He wouhl go, however, ami a moment after- 
wards was hit in the brea.<t, the ball going through his coats, 
slightly grazing his ribs, and passing out again without hurt- 
ing him. I stayed with my working-party all night, and 
got home very tired.”* 

Naturally the chief interest in the letters lies in the 
glimpses they give us of a great historical event as it 
was seen by a young actor in it^ and, turning the telescope 
the otlicr way, the mind of tho young man seen through 
the memorable event. Wo read the failure, but its causes 
are of course unnoticed ; a humble, actor in the great 
drama knew little of what was going on beneath the 
surface. 

Of the absence of proper system ; single, direct author- 
ity in tho supply-<lepartmeiits at home ; of the confusion 
resulting from an attempt made at the eleventh hour of 

* LeUersfrvnx the Crimea, 
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disaster to creatf n inacliinory of uar-administration ; and 
of tlie teiTiI>le danjjers to tho State which lie in tlic 
friction between rival authorities at the base, the obscure 
subaltern of engineers toiling at the far away front natur- 
ally knew nothing. It i.s doubtful if even a tenth part 
of all the.se errors was ever known to any one jici^on. 
In the very wonderment produced b}' the <lcteils of some 
colossal blunder the main sources of disaster often escape 
unquc-stioncd. Of the warm clothing j)ut into the same 
ship that carried ammunition, and hence lo.st in the 
gi'cat .storm of November, because a vessel with am- 
munition on board would not be allowed to enter the 
harbour of Balaklava ; of the coflee that was first 
carried to Balaklava and then brought back to Con- 
stantinople because it was stored umlerneath cargo, 
which coulil only be unloaded at the latter jdace ; of 
all the terrible list of stupidity and incompetence that 
allowed an army to ])erisli of the common needs of food 
an<l clothing witliin five miles of a seaport and within 
fourteen days’ steaming of Portsmouth harbour the 
nation knew os little after tlic war, and knows as little 
to-<lay, as of the ailministrative details of the war of the 
‘Spanish Succcasion. Nay, it would bo a hopeful thought 
to think that it even knew as much about the bluiulei's 
of its servants in 1854-55 as it does about the pecula- 
tions of its contractors and the corruption of its generals 
m 1704. If Marlborough was proved to have tekeii a 
bribe on every loaf from the Jew baker who supplied the 
army of Blenheim with bread, and if ho “ led troops to 
the slaughter that a great numl)er of officers might thereby 
be knocked on the head in a battle, or against stone 
walls, ill order to fill his pockets by disposing of their com- 
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tiii.ssions,'’ lie at least took rare that liis soldiers sliould 
never be witlioiit food, and tliat tlic battles and the stone 
walls shoiiM be brilliant victories and captured cities. 

The war of Fiance and England against Russia in 

1854-55 is now far enough removed by time to enable 

the present generation to estimate at least the main 

direction of its etl’oct upon history. The general efToct 

of a war is often to jnoduce results totally unlooked for 
by any of the jnincipals ciigageil in it. Not only are 
the original reasons, which were outwardly the cause or 
the pretence of liostilities, lost sight of, but the secret 
objects sought for become obscured or lost in the evolu- 
tion of new issues. 

To the tlirec chief powers concerned the war of the 
Crimea had three negative results. To Russia it brought 
a ilolay in her southward march of perhaps twenty yeai's ; 
to her c.xtension ea.stwanl it added renewed impetus. 
The fortress of Sebastopol was a mistake for Russia. 
Notsvithstanding its magnificent harbour and its advan- 
tageous position as the base of an offensive blow against 
Constantinojilc, it was not a first-class defensive place, 
for the power that had command of the sea could always 
cut it off. 

To England the war brought a loss of prestige in the 
capacity of her generals, the efficiency of her military 
system, and tho ability of her administration to carry 
on war. To Franco, who liad borne two-thirda of tho 
burden and heat of the long siege, it brouglit results 
still more disastrous. Her enemy was not Russia. 
The march of the Sclav southwards or eastwards could 
have only a remote importance to her; but anything 
that weakened the power that lay at the other side of 
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Germany was a terrible blow to Finncc. Najioleon 
the TJiirrj^was supjiosed to have deeply at heart the 
reversal of the settlement of Europe, made ia tlie Con- 
gress of ^ ienna. If so, he should have better read tin* 
aims and intrigues of the emperoi's and kings whose u ill 
became the law to Europe at that time. Lewis tlie 
Eigliteenth was not much of u monarch, and Ale.xandor 
wa.s by no means a frien<l to France; hut there was a 
significance in the words spoken by the Ihr-^sian ruler 
to Ids French “brother” at the moment wlien Prussia 
claimed Alsace and Lorraine in 1814 as part of her 
plunder; “SUnd fast, brother, stand fast, and I will 
see that these pro\ inces are not taken from you.” 

The war against Kussil^ which Fiance so lightly 
entered upon in 1854, jiiit into the hand.s of Prussia 
fifteen years later the cheaji price at which the neutrality 
of Kussia couhl be assured in the illsmemberment of 
France. To be allowed to tear up the Treaty of Paris 
of 1850 was inducement sufficient to Pussia to let l^aris 
•stand alone in her agony in 1870-71. 

The real gainers by the Crimean war were Sardinia 
and l^russia, the first by knowing when to interfere with 
her Kiitull amiy, the la.st hy knowing how to abstain alto- 
gether with her big one. 

It was in the battle of the Tcheniaya, fought in August 
1855, that the first foundations of the present kingdom 
of Italy were laid ; and while the arms of Fiance, Eng- 
land, and Uuftsia were proving at Alma, Inkormann, 
Balaklava, and in the ten weary months of toil and 
hloodshcfl of the trenches, that the old arms and tactics 
of Frederick and Napoleon had become wholly obsolete, 
Moltke was quietly watching the costly experiment, and 
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lm<l alreaily heguii to apply to the Prussian anny the 
lessons of change and improvement which -the errors 
and failnrcs of tlic rival antagonists were teaching. 

“The last of the old sieges,” Gordon liad called that 
of Sebastopol. Of the old battles, old aims, old cannon, 
he might have added, and sorrowfnlly also have said, “ the 
last of the old army too.” But the end of the siege was 
not to end the labours of the army ; still less of its 
engineer office's. The conquest of Sebastopol was a 
barren one. “As for plunder,” writes Gordon, “there 
is literally nothing Imt nibbish and Heas ; the Russians 
have carried olT everything else. They left their pictures 
in the churches, which form consequently the only spoil, 
and which I do not ctito nhout huyinff." The italics arc 
not Gordon’s, but the sentence shows the respect for 
religion in any and every form, which later on is to be 
the ruling principle in his life. 

Three weeks after the fall of Sebastopol an expedition 
was sent against Kinburn, at the mouth of the Dnieper. 
Here, at the extremity of a long sandy spit, stood the 
fort of Kinbum or Kilburn, as it is variously spelt, 
guarding the entrance to the Liman, as the em- 
bouchure of the Rivers Bug and Dnieper is called. 
The original idea of fortifying this point belongs to an 
Englishman. It was Paul Jones, the famous sea-rover, 
privateer, pirate, or hero, as ho is variously named by 
his enemies and friends, who first suggested to Suwarow 
that the spit of land should have a fort constructed upon 
its extremity. The attack of the fort by the P'leet was 
the butterfly and the Nasmyth hammer, lilore than 
eight hundred guns thundered against eighty during 
four hours ; then the place surrendered. It was exactly 
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u year since the first boinhaniment of Sebastopol b\- 
land and sea had taken placi-. 

The second winter came, and tlie work of destroying 
the docks at the south side went on. Oordon’s letters 
were no more hea.Ied “Camp before Sebastopol.” He 
is now at work in mining the docks and blowing up tho 
forts, wharves, locks, and granite buildings of the Arsenal. 

Both armies appear to be weary of the struggle ; tho 
liiissians in huts over on the north side, the allies corn- 
foitably hnttcii and well-fetl on tlie old jdatcau between 
Mount Sapoune and Balaklava. 

Meanwhile negotiations foi- peace are going on. 
Although the war ha-s been little more than one long 
siege, the <lrain upon all the powers engaged has been 
enormous. Three armies have perished : France hasspeut 
over eighty millions sterling; England more than half that 
sum. RiLssia, obliged to carry on war in a remote comer 
of her vast empire, without railroads, marching troops 
enormous distances over the winter roads, has sufl'ered a 
loss of life and money impossible to estimate. As for 
honour and glory, all sidc.s had about eipial shares, hut 
the failure to carry the Redan rankled deej) in the mind 
of tho British army, and when Gordon writes in March 
1856, “Wo do not, generally speaking, like the thought 
of peace until after another campaign,” ho was uttering 
the general opinion of tho seiwice. “ 1 o.xpect to remain 
abroad for three or four years,” he adds, “ which individu- 
ally I would sooner spend in war than in jicace. There 
is something indescribably exciting in tho former.” Then 
came truce, armistice, and finally peace. 

The Russians, now friendly, come up on the plateau : 
wc wander inland over the Tchemaya to Baidar and the 

D 
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Katcha. Gordon rides to the Alma, has a look at the 
hattle-ficld, and retixrns to Sehastopol the same day, — "A 
fifty-mile ride thc-ie and hack over a grass country com- 
pletely deserted.’’ Another day he vi.sits tlic north side 
of Sebastopol, thinks it “strong, but the north or star 
fort is a tumble-down afVair, and not at all formidable,” 
and i.s certain that we shouhl have attacked on that 
side, and not upon the south. In May he takes advan- 
tage of the interval between peace and embarkation to 
run up along the south coast — the garden of the Crimea 
— where there arc no signs of strife, and the summer 
palace.s of the Russian Court and nobility stand un- 
touched, .showing liow completely the great siege had 
centred and localised the ravages of war. 

On l^lay 18th Goitlon finally quitted the Crimea, 
and proceeded at once to join the frontier delimita- 
tion survey in Bc.ssarabia, where, during the succeeding 
eleven months, he was engaged in the work of travelling 
alontr and fixing the new frontier between Russia and the 
Danubian principalities of AVallachia and Moldaria, two 
names which were shortly after to disappear from the 
political map of Europe, and to become merged into 
Roumania. 

The comer of Europe which lies between the Car- 
pathian ^fountains and the Black Sea presented in the 
level sameness of its surface a singtUar mixture and 
diversity of race and religion, and in a sweep of vision 
around a single standpoint all the varying characteristics 
of the three empires which there come together could bo 
scon and studied. Turk, Austrian, and Russian then 
met on the line of the Pruth. At the close of the war 
in the Crimea it almost looked as if the slow movement 
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of Kussia soutliM-ani^ li;ul at l:cst leun oUectiially staycil, 
and that the Danube w-ould in future he a barrier be- 
tween Moslem and Aluscovite ; but even in the letters 
written by Gordon during liis yearis work along the 
Pruth tlic reader can gather a good deal of ti.e true 
causes which underlie the surface of what seems only 
the aggression of a great and powerful desijotism : thr 
pm^nt is xcWi the liassUiu. ‘-'riie Jews swarm in tlie 
towns. The docUiis., priests, sliopkecpers, ami mechanics 
are Gemians, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews,” but “ lius- 
sian and Afolduvian are the only languages spoken by 
the peiLsants.*’ “Tlie newly ceded temtory is in great 
disorder. The inhabitanta refuse to obey the Moldavcs 
and omi nobo<ly-s authority. This is cau-sed, I suspect, 
by liussian intrigues." Already there were cracks in the 
foundation of the now settlement. 


In April 1857 Gordon secs Lord Stratford de Ked- 
clifle at Constantinople. The great “ Elthchi ’’ Mue.stions 
the young engineer about the new frontier. » JIo wislied 
tliat wo had lield out for tlie whole of Bessarabia when 
It would have been worth having.” So, no doubt, it 
would, but Napoleon the Third had begun to see the 
mistake he had made in fighting Russia, and already ho 
was anxious to conciliate her. It was too late. The 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 must be blotted out thirteen 
yeara later in the aslies of the Second Empire. 

From Constantinople Gordon goes in early May to 
Trebixondo, visiting Sinope by the way, where the wrecks 
of the Turkish ships sunk by the Russians in 1853 are 
Btill to be seen. From Trebizondo ho proceeds to 
teerum, and begins at once the work of the commis- 
sion, which is to verify the now frontier line between 
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Kiissia and Turkey in Asia. Here, for the fivst time, lie 
is face to face with a state of society almost savage ; the 
roads are mere tracks practicable for hoi'ses only, and 
at walking pace. “ No such thing as a wheeled carnage 
is to be seen.” “The inhabitants are very poor and in 
their jiriniitive condition. They sleep in houses which 
servo as stables and clwelling-places at the same time.” 
His Tursh confrere in the work of demarcation ha.s been 
unable to procure any money from his Government to 
defray the expenses of the journey, and in lieu of money 
he has been told to take any horns or mules he could 
lay his hands on. This direction ho obeys by stopping 
the caravans on their way from Pei-sia to Constantinople, 
throwing off the goods, putting his own traps upon the 
empty pack-saddles, and caiTying off the animals. 

During the next six montlis Gordon was engaged on 
tlio frontier work. In .Tunc he visits the wonderful ruins 
of Ani, once the old capital of Armenia, now a marvellous 
scene of ruin, standing upon the mountain side with its 
lava-built palace and immense number of churches roof- 
less and silent, in a vast solitude. Next month he 'is 
camping with the Kurds, climbs and all but reaches the 
summit of Ararat, that great solitary mass of lava and 
snow which from a height of nigh seventeen thousand 
feet looks down upon Armenia, Georgia, and Erivan. 
In August ho visits Lazistan, the people of which State 
“ supply the Constantinople Turks with slaves whom they 
kidnap from the Gourelians who are on the Russian 
side.” In the preceding “eighteen months sixty-two 
people have been kidnapped, sixteen killed, and twenty 
or thirty wounded on the part of the Gourelians.”^ 

» LcUers from Armenia ; London, 1884. 
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Twenty years later Goraon was .lestineil to visit tlie 
other extreme of the Turkish .slave tra.le, uml to .see in 
the sands of the Soudan and the swamps of the KcpiaU.rial 
Nile the same infamous traffic which liussia wa.s here 
slowly stampin^^ out in the mountains oi Circassia and 

Kurdistan. 

Gordon returned to England in November ISoT, after 
an absence from home of nearly tlireo jears. That 
long intciwal had keen .spent in incessant labour. War, 
travel, and the juactical .study of hi.s profession had filled 
the entire time. Seldom had such varied experience 
fallen to the lot of one so young. On all the .sliores of 
the Black Sea he had seen and lived with the oldest and 
the newest among the nations of men, and had looked 
at their lives laid hare hy tlio hard hand of war. 
Ihe chance had not heen thrown away. Jle left Eng- 
land a hoy, he came hack to it a man. Years latm 
It was to he said of liim that ho had read only one iMJok 
the Bible hut the world holds many hooks besides 
those tliut are on the shelves of its libraries, ami in the 
unwritten volumes of its greatest works, in the niiivei-sity 
of its univei-se, Gordon during these three yeai-s !iad not 
many e<jnals of his age. 

The winter of 1857-58 was spent at home. It was 
Bie time of the great Sepoy Mutiny: tlie hoirors of 
Cawnpore had suddenly revealed to the nation the fact 
that beneath tlio veneer of the civilisation which wc 
had introduced into India lay a ferocity as cruel as ever 
existed in the wor.st days of Moghul or Mahn.tta power. 

history, writing a hundred yeai*^ hcncc, will pro- 
hably concern itself not so mucli with the cruelties of 
Asiatics, debauched and degraded by centuries of ignor- 
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UHce iuul depravity, as witli the .si)cctaclc of deliberate 
veiij'eancc practised by the victors, wliich was alike uii* 

• worthy of a great or a civilised nation. 

After spending the winter with his i)eople in England 
(lordon .started in the spring of 18r)8 again for Armcniii, 
^travelling by way of Constaiitinojdc. The steamer from 
Odessa called at Sebastopol ami made a sUiy there of 
twenty-four hours. Gordon visits the city, the forts, the 
graveyards, and the site of the old camp. “ The grass 
has so overgrown the place where the camp stood, he 
says, “ that it was with difficulty I found my Init The 
gravevards are well cared for, but covered with grass. 
The Russian works and our trenches have subsided into 
insignificant heaps, ami give no idea of their original size. 

I thought we had dug up every root, but at present 
small oak bushes about fifteen inches high are springing 
up everywhere, and in five yeare more the gi'ound will 
be scarcely known again." 

The wiseacre u'ho saitl (ioixlon had only read one 
book had surely forgotten this day amongst the ruins of 
Sebastopol in May 1858; there were a good many 
volumes lying open in those grass-grown hillocks, and 
some philosophy to be learned in the oak-groves which 
sun and shower were already raising out of the bones 
and cinders of the great siege. 

The summer of 1858 utis passed in the mountains 
south of tlie main range of the Caucasus, again tracing 
the boundary line between Turkey and Russil^ tlirough 
forests where the track has to bo cut as they proceed, 
and over mountains where “life is more the work of an 
animal than anything else.” There is a good deal of 
friction between his Russian and Turkish fellow-labourers, 
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aiul *■ my work consists cliietiy in ai r;tn-ing tlie uiJuiis of 
lay two colleagues, such us finding tlie pyramids we placed 
last year, and wliicli the inliabitants liave carefully de- 
stroyed, fin.ling out the line to be cut in the woods, and 
ill generally keeping the two othei-s from s.ptabbling." 
Ihis is on August 17th. Writing three weeks later 
he says: “I am pretty tired of my post of i»eacemaker, 
h>r which I am natunilly not well adaptctl.” He 
is evidently tired of the frontier work, for in the same 
leUer he writes : “I am quite in tlie dark as to how my 
mission Inis been fulHllcd, but it i.s really immaterial U* 
me, for I will not accept other work of such an anomalous 
character." In November ISDS ho turns back to the 
lllack Sea, and travelling by Kars, Ardahan, and Artvin, 
through “scenery the linest I ever saw." reaches Con- 
stantinople on the 16th, and is in England at the end 
of the month. 


The four years which, with one short interval, Gordon 
had sjient abroad, were years full of conseiiucnce to the 
«oiId. Every wliere in Europe a new spirit hud ap- 
peared — a spirit which, acting hy the interior strength of 
peoples, wa.s destined to undo much of the old sv.stem of 
check and counter-clieck, poise and balance, which Metter- 
nich and Castlercagh had imposed upon an exhausted 
Continent Not without great wars ami struggles were 
these changes to be consummated. Mcanwbile that long- 
RUnding cbronic <Iisea.se of the European bt«ly iiolitic, 
the Eastern Queslioii, which, stripped of temjiorarv issues 
and pjissing sispects, is only the ohl struggle of Cross 
against Crescent, of Europe against Asia, had been laid 
in temporary rest on the plateau of Sebastopol. Th.- 
stipulations drawn up and boundaries laid down with 
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so nnicli care were <lcstine(l, like the stone pyramids 
anil wooden marks which the inliabitants of Armenia 
and Lazistan hud so (juickly levelled, to disappear before 
a march which, whatever may be its final destiny, so far 
eats deep, as it moves, into the features of the land and 
the minds of men. 

When Gordon came back to England after the four 
years so filled witli war,* tiuvel, and exploration, his mind 
was fixed in the lines it was henceforward to move in. 
He liad drunk, and drunk deeply, at that spring which, 
when it is once tasted, can never be forgotten ; he had 
learned to read the great book which the earth opens to 
those of lier children who care to seek its knowledge. 
Henceforth he is to l)c at home in the solitude, his mind 
is to have the power of peopling with thought the forest 
depth or tlie gray desert wilderness, and only in cities 
and in crowds is the loneliness of life to be possible to 
him. 



CHAPTER III 


CHINA 


The country which was now to become the scene of tiio 
laboui-s of Charles Oonlon, ami in which the great 
qiiahtics of liis mind were soon to force liini into the 
foremost rank among the men of action of his time, was 
of all lands the one least likely to ofl'er scoj)c for the 
successful display of a stmngcr'a genius. Satisfied with 
a civilisation jieculiar to itself, looking hack to a remote 
history which, in comparison, made niodcni the life of 
every contemporary nation in the world, possessing tlie 
Hioral strength that lies in tlie best .jualities of consor- 
\atisin, — love and veneration for departed worth, — and 
having the physical life of its entire executive adminis- 


tration endowed with the vigour ilerived from a system 
which made education the sole test of place and power, 
China might well Itavo seemed a land as sealed against 
the efforts of outside individual energy as its commerce 
had long been closed to the mercantile activity of tlic 
" orld. N or were there any gieat moral truths previously 
unknown, or new mechanical discoveries on tlio incoming 
flow of which a stranger might liope to attain jirominence 
•u China The people that had used gunpowder a tho\i- 
saud years before it w'as known to Europe, tliat liad 
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guided ships witli tlie uid of tlie manner's compass since 
the second century, tliat had been aware of the circulation 
of tlie ]>lood and ha<l inoculated for the small-pox long 
centuries before the days of Harvey ami of .Tenner, and 
with whom the most beautiful productions of the silk- 
loom and the ceramic art go back into an unrecorded 
antiquity, were not likely to bow down before the 
lulvcnt of a stranger who in his own lai;d wjis then 
unknown, and who came as an unnoticed soldier in a 
hostile army which had just taken the capital city of the 
Kmpire, Hut before we begin this period of Gordon’s 
life, the most remarkable save one in his whole career, it 
unll bo advisable to speak u few words upon the nature 
of the service which brought him to China. 

In the long series of English wars with Cliina wliich 
began in 1839-40, opium was from first to last the cause 
of quarrel. However skilfully minor incidents may have 
been seized upon to hide the tnie reason of conflict, 
impartial history luis now stamped its verdict upon this 
discreditable page of our history. The real matter 
in dispute between the two nations had all the sim- 
plicity that lies in the distinction between black and 
white, between abstract right and abstract wrong. In 
forcing our opium upon China wo wore reversing the 
alternative of money or life given by the highway- 
man to his victim. We were demanding life and money 
at the same moment. Opium to the Chinaman was 
death and worse than death, and in endeavouring to 
keep this terrible new poison, for it was entirely a 
novelty, from their shores, the Government of China 
were only fulfilling the first obligation of rulers — the 
protection of the lives of their people. There is nothing 




clearer in history than the sincerity of the Cliiiiese 
Government in their action reganling o|,iuiiL At any 
moment it was possible for them to create out of the 
trade m the drug the most lucrative sources of Chinese 
revenue ; or, had their object been merely the injury of 
the foreign grower and carrier, they ha.l only to grow at 
home the plant which yielded the jMjison ; but they 
would neither tjix nor produce. “It is a principle of 
the Chinese Oovernnient,” wrote our own agent, “ not to 
license what they condemn as immoral. 1 know they 
glory as to the sujjeriority in principle of their own 
Government, and scorn those Governments that tolerate 
such vices, and convert them into a source of pecuniary 
ailvantage or public revenue.” Never, perhaps, in the 
lustory of nations lias a Govennneiit rcceive<I from its 


enenues suclj a tribute to the integrity of its motives 
and the justice of iu actions. But justice counts for 
httle where human interests are deeply concerned, ami 
a-s the production of ojiium was a Goveniment rnono- 
I)o]y in India that yielded many million pounds to the 
revenue, the trade with China was to be enforced at the 


cannon’s moutli. It was little wonder that, in the face 
of such experience in diplomatic intercourse with a 
foreign State, a Chinese Minister sliould say, “Keason 
has no place in the judgments of those people. It is 
not rule but misriilo that guides tlicm.” 

The war which broke out in 18C0, although indirectly 
the result of the more than strained relations produced 
by long-continue<I struggle.s, arising from the forced 
introduction of opium, did not directly spring fi-oin that 
fertile source of quarrel. The prestige of our aim.s 
had received a severe blow in the repulse of the 
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squadron at Uie Taku Forts in tlie 'fientsin Kiver, and 
for once we were entering into quarrel with China 
with clean hands. The war did not last long : the 
Chinese hatl placed all their hopes of defence in the 
forts at Taku, guarding the Tientsin Kiver, tlie ap- 
proach to the capital. These forts were cai>turcd 
without difficulty in August, and Pekin was shortly 
afterwards occupied by the Allied Forces. height 
miles to the north-west stood the j)ark, gardens, and 
palace of the Yuen-Ming-Yuen, the Summer Palace, the 
Versailles of the Kmperor of China. Here, amid an 
e.x'pansc covering twelve square miles of ground, all the 
ingenious diversities and embellishments of Chinese 
architectural and horticultural art had been exhausted 
to produce a terrestrial paradise ; lakes, rivulets, cas-. 
cades, j)agodas, rocks, open spaces, and woodlands formed 
the varied setting to tlie numerous palaces of marble, 
porcelain, and cedar wood which in turn suiTounded the 
central residence of the Fiinperor. This beautiful monu- 
ment of Kastern art, “ the garden of perpot\»al bright- 
ness,” was devastated and btirnt by order of the English 
Envoy in retaliation for the imprisonment and murder 
of certain British and French prisoners. It is difficult 
to believe that the perpetration of such an act of van- 
dalism could be possible in these later days of the world 
by men who were supimsed to represent the most ad- 
vanced civilisation. In all ages of war burning has 
been the peculiar stamp of b arbaris ju. It is at once 
the easiest act of rapine, and the one which history 
remembers longest against the spoiler. If the Chinese, 
in the ignorance of their pride, had imagined the outside 
world to be barbarians, the senseless destruction of the 
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\ uen-Ming-Yuen coul<l lioreaftcr be |H)inte(l to as u 
tangible proof of the trutli of that belief. That this 
act of vamlali.sm was repugnant U) (Jonion we cannot 
doubt “ \ oil can scaieely imagine the beauty ami 
magnificence of the palaces we burnt/’ lie write.s. “ It 

made one’s heart sore to ilestrov them. It was 

% 

wretcheill}' demoralising work.” 

During these events Charles fionlon had filled the 
subordinate part of a captain of engineei*s attached to 
a large expeditionary force. He had arrived in China 
after the laku torts had fallen, ami, wlien the capture 
of IT'kin put an end to hostilities, his work became the 
usual routine description of sapjicr life, the hutting of 
troops in tlio new cam)) at Ticnt.sin, the |)rcj)aration for 
a winter which was colder than that of the old |jlateau of 
the Chersonese. 

Tn this cam)) at Tientsin, amid a va.st level salt ))lain, 
fertile but inexpressibly dreary, a year and a half passed 
away, broken only by an occasional visit to Pekin, ami 
one cxjiedition to the Great Wall at Suon-hoo, two 
hundred miles north-west of the capital. It was mid- 
winter when he reached this great landmark of ohl 
Tartar times, strctcliing in an unbroken line over moun- 
tain and ))laiu, carried over rivers an<l across hilltop.s 
until its crenellated battlements and square towers are 
lost in remote horizons ; fifteen hundred miles long, two 
thousand years old, built to sto)) the Taitar, but now 
having the Tartar reigning behind it A book with a 
good deal of teaching in it, even where the sand lias 
drifted against it, and time has crumbled its towers 
into the level of the plains. 

While Gordon was travelling along this old northern 
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defence of Cliina against the Tartar, an enemy more 
ilesolatiug than the hosts of Genghis Khan wjis working 
havoc in the most fertile provinces of the Middle Empire 
seven liundreil miles south of Pekin. Profiting by the 
withdrawal of the Imperial forces to resist the advance of 
the Allied Armies towards the capital, the Taijnng rebels 
moving from the southern provinces of China had overrun 
the wide delta of the Vang-tse-Kiang, the centre of the 
richest industries and tlio garden of the Enipirc. City 
after city had fallen before them. Nankin, tlic ancient 
capital of the southern Empire ; Soo-chow, the fresh-water 
Venice of the East; Hang-chow, tlie gate of the great 
im])crial canal, Iiad all been carried, and, with a foreign 
army in possession of Pekin, and the fairest provinces 
desolated by a successful rebellion, it might well have 
seemed that the last hour of the Empire had struck, and 
that the oldest civilisation in the world was tottering to 
its final fall. But the i-ivets that hold together the 
marvellous fabric of Chinese dominion were made of 
stronger material than even such disasters could disrupt. 
It is the storm that proves the ship. The confidence 
which every individual of the three hundred million souls 
in China feels in the absolute right, truth, power of their 
system of government was not mistaken or misplaced, 
and no sooner had peace been made with the northern 
invaders than the Imperial forces turned their attention 
to the middle protnnees, whore, like a fire long left 
uncontrolled, the Taiping rebellion was now sweeping 
everything before it. 

The two years during which this revolt had been 
allowed to gather head had made a vast difference in 
its power. The possession of the delta of the Yang-tse- 
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Kiang ha<l given the Taipings access to the foreign 
tia'le, and thus put them in possession of whatever 
money could j^urchase of gnus, small arms, anil muni- 
tions of war. A mercantile community long accustomed 
to rcgaril the smuggling of oj>ium jis a reputable and 
legitimate branch of commerce was not likely to be 
hindered by <jualms of conscience from selling arms and 
ammunition to any one who would pay for them. For 
one hundred miles north-west and south-u est of Shanghai 
a vast network of creeks, canals, rivers, and water-courses 
intersected the entire surface of the country, oft'ering 
unetjualled opportunities for smuggling, but the occupa- 
tion of Ningpo an<l many other seaports had given tlie 
Taipings access to the ocean, ami euable4l tiiem to treat 
direct with the foreign tradei's. What this trade was 
may he judged from the seizure of a single English ship, 
which was found to contain three liundrcd pieces of or<l- 
nance, several thousand riHes ami revolvers, ami fifty tons 
of ammunition. Thus sedulously fed by foreign mer- 
chants, the Tuiping rebellion continued to roll on with ever- 
increasing volume, constantly demanding fresh plunder to 
supply it with the sinews of war, and drawing to its ranks 
a daily deepening stream of the piratical ami robber ele- 
ment, which a demoralising illicit trade of half a century's 
duration liad called into life along the coasts of China. 

Fortunately for the cause of right and truth in the 
Empire, the conflagration tlius fed and fostered was 
destined before long to threaten the very existence of 
the foreign trading communities of Shanghai, and to force 
into joint action of repression the Imperial authorities 
and tlio foreign residents. 

In 1860, while the Allied Forces were advancing 
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against Pekin, the smoke ami flames of burning villages 
witliin sight of Shanghai wurneil tlie inhabitants of tliat 
city of tlie near a[)proaeh of the Taiping hordes. There 
were no troops to resist the threatened attack. In the 
pre.sence of a common calamity the Imperial mandarins 
and the foreign residents joined hands to resist tlie new 
invader, and a force was hastily got together, raised by 
an American living in Shanghai, otliccred from the 
floating population of foreigners, recruited among the 
militia and peasants of the neighbourhood, and jiaid for 
by the Inijicrial {Jovernnient. The man to whom the 
initiation, organisation, di.scipline, and earlier successes 
of this force is due was an American namcil Ward, a 
civilian whose name has been too much lost sight of in 
tlie subsequent renown of a more celebrated man, but 
who was unquestionably a natural leader of men, a brave 
and skilful soldier, possessing all the qualities which, 
had not death cut short his career, might easily have 
attained to a reputation not inferior to that of Clive. 
Ward fell while leading on his men to the assault of a 
city fifteen miles from Ningpo in September 1863. In 
the two yeare of his short military life he had fought 
some seventy engagements without once suffering defeat. 
The force had gradually increased from a company of 
one hundred men to a body numbering two thousand, 
with two batteries of artillery ; and so well had its efforts 
succeeded in re-establishing confidence in the Govern- 
ment at Pekin, that an Imperial edict announced, in 
the grandiloquent language so dear to the Chinese official 
mind, that henceforth the little disciplined force of 
Shanghai was to bear the high-sounding title of the 
“ Chang-sheng-Chume, ” or the “ Ever-victorious Army.” 



ni I-ARLY OPERATIOXS ACAIXST THE TA//'/XCS 


For six months beioi«‘ tlie .loath of W'ai.l tho ollui ts 
of liis anny and of the lai-gcr anitios of tlie Iinporial 
generals around Shanghai liad been assisted b^• strong 
naval and military detachments frotn both the English 
and French forces, udiich had moved from Tientsin to 
Shanghai. Thus a pressure had been brought to boar upon 
the Taiping enemy which soon cleared liim for a radius 
of thirty or forty miles from tho country around Shanghai. 
This result Innl not been achieveil witliont loss to tlje 
Allies. Admiral Protet, commanditjg the French scpiu.l- 
ron, Was killed in the assault of Xan-jae, twenty inik-s 
south of Shanghai ; other Engli-sh and French otticei's 
had fallen, but a.s a rule tlie rajiid bombardment uf a 
city wall at close range had been followed b}- a rush up 
the breach, a fight, ami a stam[>cdc of rebels througli 
lane.s and enclosures, creeks and canals, where forces 
skilfully placed to cut off fugitives had worked liavoc 
among them. In all the.se operation.s fiordon hatl taken 
a prominent part as the senior engineer ofticer witli tho 
Englisli contingent, sometimes pushing on to reconnoitre 
a city wail to tlie very edge of the moat wliich ran in 
front of it, often placing guns in an advanced position, 
laying boats to bridge some creek for the stonning 
parties to reach the foot of tho breach, and always sketch- 
ing ami surveying the tangled web of canal and water- 
course, which at first sight seemed to render the thcatro 
of ojicratioiis a most <lifficult field of warfare, but whicli, 
when once fully understood by a leader possessing tho 
tnic genius of attack, gave rare opportunities for the 
display of boldness, nice calculation, and strategical skill. 

'\ hen the Taiiiing rebels had been driven from tlio 
thirty-five mile rarlius around Shanghai, the English ami 
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Frciicli contingents ceased to co-opeiutc witli the (’hinese 
forces, and (ionlon no longer took an active j)art in the 
liostilitics wliicli still went on between the rebels and 
the Imperialists ; hut he continued the work of surveying 
the livers, creeks, and cities of tliat portion of the pro- 
vinces of Iviang-soo and Chi-kiang which lay within 
the limits of tlio conquered region. 

Meanwhile many changes had taken place in the 
Kver-victorious Army. Ward had been succeeded by 
another American, named Burgevine, a man by no means 
wanting in courage, but wholly unfitted by character 
and temper for command. Burgevine, having grievously 
insulted a mandarin, was dismis-sed from the army, and 
the command passed to Holland, an English officer of 
the marine service. Despite a thorough reorganisation 
of the force, it was soon destined to sufler its first 
defeat. On Februar}' 22d, 1863, the city of Tait-san was 
attacked in the usual manner of bombardment at close 
range and assault, but care was not taken to ensure exact 
knowledge of the ground leading to the breach, and the 
presence of a broad and deep wet ditch in the immediate 
front of the city wall was unknown. Checked by this ob- 
stacle, the columns of assault wore thrown into confusion 
and beaten back with heavy loss. Sixteen English and 
other Eurojiean officers, and four hundred and fifty of the 
men were killed and wounded in this disastrous affair. 
This defeat was shortly followed by another repulse at 
the breach of the fortified city of Shaon-shing, where the 
French officer in command was killed, with many others 
of the force. These mishaps soon produced the inevit- 
able consequences of disaster among troops whose 
discipline is imperfect ; a spirit of dissension and mutiny 
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uppeareii. It was fdt on all si.les tliut a leader of in. n 
w.'is required to keep the army together, aiul tlic oHicer 
commanding the Englisli troops at Shanghai, with whom 
the selection practically reste-i. nameil Major Gordon 
for command. Thus on .March I’Uh, i.sG 3 , Gordon 
stepped out for the tii-st time from that iuevitaldo 
environment t)f the Tmu^s which so often kee()S entangled 
in its folds im-n on wlnmi X.iturc has conferred great 
gifts, hate, it is .sai<l, knocks once at evi'ry man’s door, 
hut sometimes it is when the shadows are gathering and 
the fire is beginning to burn slow. Not so tin’s ”11110. 
(»ordon had just pxs-sed lu's thirtieth year when Fortune 
not only knocked at, but threw op.m, the .loor which 
was to lead liim to fame. 


Tiic origin of the Taiping rebellion, which thus far liail 
nmiU desolating course through the southern provinces 
of China, lie.s still in oblivion. China, with all its long 
history of settled government, has been subject to fierce 
8 tonn.s of rebellion, which have generally been ])roduced 
by the teaching of some eiitliusiast intent upon the new 
and strange in philosophy rather than the etlort of any 
class or political party in the State to alter social in- 
cipiality or change a dyna.sty. Thus the rebellions of tlie 
sects of the White Lily and of Celestial Kea-son, botli reli- 
gious movements, spread niin through many jirovince-s 
a few genenition.s since, and were in some re.spccU the 
l*recursors of the Taiping movement of our time.* 

‘ This movement, VH-Kinniiiy in tlie iiduml provinces ofCentml 

U11118, Jiad assumed in its earlier stages a character of mock Chris- 

iaiiity , Jtut, time M'ciit on, |>luti(li*r, otitmge, and destruction of 

pro|wrty heiamc its sole objects ; and when, in 1800 , the coiiflin 

^twerii the Im|.erial and fondgn jwwers U-gaii, tlie true nature of 

IJie laipiDg revolt had almady been made apparent in countlets 
ac ts of atrocity. 
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Thcro arc few mental t;isks more ditticnlt to the 
ortlinary reailer than that of following through pages of 
ilcscription tiie geographical position or ])hysical con- 
forination of some theatre of war : the reader who has 
constantly to keep in his mind j)oints of compass, lines 
of advance, ami the relative positions of contemling forces 
is ai)t to read himself into a vague state of perplexity 
neither conducive to exactness of comprehension nor to 
his individual interest in the study. If, therefore, we 
take some well-known portion of England which in size 
and shape, if not in physical feature, is somewhat similar 
to the scene now to be the theatre of (lordon’s exploits, 
it may be easier to understand the general nature of the 
campaign against the Taipings. 

If wc take for this purpose the cmmtics of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex, and give to them a low alluvial 
surface, with the Yang-tse-Kiang as their northern 
boundary instead of the Thames, and ever}'where intei’sect 
this region by streams, canals, and creeks, allounng the 
fullest water communication between the river on the 
north and the south coast, joining to^\ms such as Wool- 
wich, Chatham, Canterbury, Brighton, Tunbridge, and 
Dover in one gi'cat series of inland navigation, wo shall 
form a pretty accurate conception of the shape, if not of 
the extent, of the scene of operations now to bo described. 
To the north the region has the estuary of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, on the east the ocean, on the south (coitc- 
sponding to the Channel) the Bay of Hang-chow, while 
on the west (along the Hampshire side of Sussex and 
Surrey) there extended a string of many-sized lakes, 
which, together with the broad waterway of the Grand 
Canal, running on the east of these lakes, almost se])ai^ 
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uted this portion of the delta from the lest of tlio 
province of Chi-kiang. As for tlie face of tlie conntrv 
itself, it M'as for the most part a jn’idectly flat surface of 
\ory rich alluvial soil — liere an<l there at ilitc■r^■als ahruj>(. 
rocky lulls rose above this level sea t»f vetdui'e and « ater ; 
these ridges, in a far distant age of the worhl, had prob 
ably stood as islands in the estuary of the great liver 
whose waters, carrying the silt and saml of inmiensc 
interior legions, had gradually filled uj) with earth the 
inU'iTening spaces. Thickly scattered through this 
level triangular peninsula stood many cities, most of them 
of old time, surrounded by walks of blue brick-work, ten 
to twenty feet high, crenellated, having towei-s built at 
intervals, arched gateways opening to the four cardinal 
points, ami wide deep ditches or canals encircling the walls 
uml ramifying in many brandies through the streets. 
Tlic wall.s, unlike those in the cities of the Middle 
Agc.s in Kurope, stoo<l a long way from tlie Imildings, 
the town within the walks frcriuently not occuj>ying a fifth 
of the enclosed space. If one wa.s <lisposed to wonder 
how 80 many towns could find support in such a limited 
area of country, the exceeding fertility of the soil and 
the value of its productions supjilieil the answei'. Tliis 
delta of the Yang-tso-Kiang was tlie garden of China : in 
these low-lying fields the trec.s that nourished the gold 
weaving silk -worms grew in the greatest luxuriance: 
every vegetable production of the tropical ami tcmpei'ate 
zones flourislicd there, and while the numerous canals 
and lakes tccmc<i with lisli tliey ofTered at once an un- 
failing means of irrigation and the easiest intercourse 
for trade. 

At the time of Gordon’s npjiointiiient to command 
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tlie Kver-victorions Army tlie positions occupied by the 
Taipitig rebels and tlie Allio«l and Imperial forces were 
as follows; the Imjicrialists held Shanghai; tlie liead- 
fjuarters of (Jordons force occupied a strong jiosition at 
Soong-kiong, thirty miles inlaml from Shanghai : from 
this jioint canals hranclied in all iliroctions ; fifty miles 
again on the other side of Soong-kiong the rebels liad 
their heaihjuartei's at Soo-chow, a large city of the first 
rank, situated on the Grand Canal, and almost reaching 
to the shore of LakcTaihoo. From this central position 
they controlled the whole system of canals and lakes 
between the main stream of the Vang-tso-Kiang and the 
Day of Hang-chow. The Imperial forces were in posses- 
sion of the Yang-tsc-Kiang River, and liad been fruit- 
lessly besieging Nankin, one hundred miles north-west of 
Soo-chow, for many yeans. The country outside the delta 
of tlie Yang-tsc-Iviang was generally in the hands of the 
Imperialists — indeed the Taiping rebellion was so de- 
structive to life and property that it almost burned itself 
out after a certain period of destruction, so great was 
the havoc worked by it; but in the delta the exceeding 
richness of the provinces and the foreign assistance already 
mentioned had there enabled the rebellion to exist, and 
to concentrate itself in more permanent form. 

Adopting again the jiarallel of England to the posi- 
tions hold by the rival forces, it would stand thus : the 
Imperialists occupy Dover, Folkestone, Canterbury, and 
Margate, with all the intervening country between these 
places. Gordon’s headejuarters are at Canterbury : the 
Taipings hold the remainder of Kent, with their head- 
<piarters at Chatham. Hampshire is a network of large 
and small lakes, the country beyond is mixed Taiping 
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and Imperialist ; and London, pushed back to somow lici o 
beyond Keading, represents the position of Nankin, now 
besieged for fourteen yeai-s by the Imperialists. Such 
was the situation of affairs when Gordon assumed com- 
mand of the disciplined Chinese force, the task before 
him to reiluce the delta and its score of walled cities to 
Imperial authority. 

He will do it in eighteen months, he tells tlie Chinese 
Generalissimo, the Footai Li Hung Chang, since a well- 
known figure in Chinese hi.story, and he will do it by 
the very means which this labyrintli of canal, lake, and 
river puts into his hand ; for witli all its intricacies it is 
only a big chess-board, its va.st inazework making it all 
the better for the man who fii^t leanis it by heart ; an<l 
these creeks ami cross crcck.s will be so many parallels 
ami trenches for sapping up to the very heart of the 
revolt, for turning cities, taking positions in reverse, ami 
above all, for using the power wliicli steam gives to 
transport men, stores, ami munitions along these navi- 
gable waterways. It is now the month of ISlarch 18G3 ; 
by August 1HG4 the lust city will have been taken from 
the Tuij)ing8, ami the delta cleared. 

In the end of March Gordon moves from his camp 
at Soong-kiong to Foo-shan, fifty miles north. He is 
here joined by an Imperialist force, tlie object being the 
relief of the city of Clianzn, lying ten miles ti> the south- 
west. Chanzu is besieged by the Taipings, whose invest- 
ing force reache.s as far as Foo-shan. The stockades 
at Foo-shan are soon carried by the Ever-victorious 
Army, and the united force moves on to Chanzu, the 
Taipings retreating from that city, which is entered on 

April 5th. 
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Tlie relieving expedition being thus easily eflected, 

Gordon brings back liis army to the old position at 

Soong-kiong, and j»rej>ares to begin the real work of 

clearing the delta. He has seen tin? lountry outside 

the thirty-five mile rmlitis, lias inarkecl the line bv whicli 

% 

tli<‘ Iaij)ing cTJitro at Soo-chow <an best be icachc<l ; ho 
will complete his j>r»-parati<nis at the old headquarters 
and then take the held, lie hopes, for a regular campaign, 
which will be jirosecuted jus a continuous consecutive 
effort, ami not in a series of detached expeditions which 
have heretofore started from Soong-kiong to return to 


it when the jiarticular enterprise was accomplished. 

On April 29th he is in motion, the objective being 
the city of Tait-san, some thirty miles north of }iis 
permanent camp. It is a cit}* of oblong form, sur- 
roumled by strong walls and wet ditclies; but it also 
possesses a jieculiur strength in the fact that it is the 
scene of the defeat of the Kver-victorious Army three 
months earliei-. On the hist day of April Gordon arrives 
before Tait-san. He ha.s a force of three thousand of all 
arms, and the Im])erialists, as usual, ar<’ luilf-bcsieging 
the rebel city and being half-besieged in their own 
[losition by the rebels. The former attai-k by Holland 
bail been directed against the south face. Gordon moves 
round more to the west side, carries two stockades, and 
geU possession of the canal leading into the town, then he 
plants his guns opposite tlie west wall, six hundred yards 
distant from it, and opens fire on lilay 1st, The guns 
are 12-poundcr howitzers and two 32-pounders; thanks 
to the facilities of water-carriage, tlic supply of ammu- 
nition is abundant. It is yet early in the aftenioon 
when the breach is made; the guns have been pulled 
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oil from cover to color until at last they arc within 
one hundreJ yards of the wall. Movable mantlets 
of wood ami iron j»rotect the gunners from the 
enemy’s fire: the rebels, seeing that tlie moment of the 
assault has come, concentrate their men behind and 
around the threatened spot. At every discharge fiom 
the 3L>-i»uundeni largei- masses of the brick wall and 
its enclosed centre of rubble ma.sonrv tumble otit 
and fall down into the fos.se, until a wide sloping ma-s.s 
of brick and lubbish leads u]f to the summit of the 
breaclc Then the word to storm is given : the boats in 
the canal have already moved up, and turning to tlie 
fight, have forine«l a bridge across the iliuli. Over the 
riecks the stormers ru.sh to the assault, but ;i.s they cross 
the boats they are met with a terrible lin; from the 
battlemenU They rush on to the foot of tlie breach 
and begin to a.scend tlie broken masonry. The moment 
lias now come when the guns of the besiegers must stop 
firing, for friend and enemy are together. Ihavely led 
on hy the leader of the forlorn liojte, CajiUin IJannon, 
the as.saulting column gains half-way up the ascent, 
meeU in a de.speratc hand-to-hand struggle with the 
rchels, lo.ses ita gallant leadei', and is finally hurled down 
to the foot of the hrcach, where, mangled and broken, it.s 
Kunivoi-s get baek as be.st tliey can across the bridge of 
boats. Blit a repulse is only a defeat when it is final : 
again the guns open on the breach, while another column 
18 forming for the assault It is now seen that tlie 
aipings are led on by Kurojieans, and the arms on both 
sides uie of Paiglish make. Once more the assault i.s 
made, the column nislies up the now slippery breach, 
and is met as before by the defenders. It gains the top 
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of tlie ascent, but tlie tight is stnl)born, anil once or twice 
tlierc is a backwaid surge down the slope, then one final 
upward efTort, and the place is won. One officer is killed, 
three arc wounded, and there are two hundred and fifty 
casualties among tlie men — a lieav}* loss out of so small a 
force. But the capture of Tait-san has re-established the 
reputation of the Ever-victorious Army, and its leader is 
now recognised as a man who knows the three groat 
secrets of war --when to strike, where to strike, and 
how to strike. Twenty-one yeai-s later the scene at this 
breach of Tait-san comes back to Gordon. He i.s writing 
late in November 188-t, when the Arabs have begun to 
fire from Goba at tljc Palace in Khartoum, and some of 
his old Soudan soldiers are manning the battery against 
him. “It will not be the first tinm I have been fired 
at by my own soldiei's,” he says, “ for in China two men 
of the Thirty-first Regiment were on the breach at Tait- 
san : one was killed, the other, stinck by a shell splinter, 
was taken prisoner. ‘ l^Ir. Gordon, Mr. Gordon, you will 
not let mo bo killed ! ’ ‘ Take him down to the river 

and shoot him ! ’ — and Jisido — ‘ put him in my boat, let 
the doctor attend him, and send him down to Shanghai.’ 
His name was Hargreaves, and I daresay he exists at 
present”' 

Gordon prepared at once to follow up this hard-won 
but important victory by moving to the attack of other 
rebel cities. Heretofore the practice had been to fall 
back after an action upon the stationary camp at Soong- 
kiong, rest and refit, and then sally forth upon a new 
enterprise. This mode of warfare, peculiar to all semi- 
disciplined armies, has many pei'sonal attractions for the 

• Khartoum Joiirtuih : London, ISSfr. 
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soldier. It enables him to dispose of the phin<ler he lots 
taken in the recent battle; he ta.stes the pleasures of 
heroship while the laurels of coiujuest are still irrccn, 
and the strain of sendee is of such short <luration that he 
is soon reaily to set out again ; but it is, of eoui'sc, fatal to 
j)roper discipline or to anything like a spiiedy tennina- 
tion of war, and it has frequently in hi.story enabled the 
beaten side not only to recover the losses of defeat, but 
to convert defeat into subsequent victory. 

Gordon now attempted to lead his troops direct to 
the attack of the im[)ortant city of (^uin-s;ui, ten miles 
west and south of Tait-san, but the “Go and he goeth, 
come and he cometh " of real discipline was all unknown 
among oflicers or men of the Ever-victorions Army, 
ami their leader soon fouml that, insteu<l of leading his 
army fonvanl to Quin-san, he must follow it back Ut 
Soong-kiong. So liack they all go to camp, ami for 
another inontli the old work goes on, amid chuHng of 
spirit and clash of words between the leader, who i.s all 
fire, foreca-st, and energy, and the followers, who, brave 
as lioiKS when the actual tug of battle comes, are still 
what the average fighting man has been and will be to 
the end of the chapter of war. At last all the plunder 
has been tiisposed of ; the heroes are tired of strutting, 
and ready to set out again. This time the objective is 
Quin-san, a city which is the key to an intricate system of 
lake and canal lying between it and the central Soo-chow 
of the Taipings. It is the end of May when the force 
reachc.s Quin-san, bringing with it all its military store, and 
the little anned and iroii-shccted steamer Ifi/soiiy under her 
brave Irish captain, Davidson. The Imperialist generals 
are entrenched and stockaded in front of the cast gale 
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of the city, tlie lebcls arc strongly stockaded ontside the 
walls, and arc reinforced and snj)j)orU;il from their head- 
qnartei's at Soo-chow, twenty miles more to tlie west, to 
whicli place loads a hroad and deep canal, liaving a road- 
way running along its northern hank. The city of 
(^uin-san itself stands upon the slope of a high lull, once 
an island in the old estuary ; the hill is entirely en- 
compassed hy wall and moat, and its conical summit 
gives the besieged a vantage point from which to antici- 
pate movements of attack. Altogether it is a formid- 
able place looked at from the cast, and before attacking 
on that side llordon would see more of the south and 
west faces, and of the canal which connects Quin-san 
with the centre of the revolt at Soo-chow. So, taking 
the Chinese generals Cliing and )iis superior, the Footai 
Tji H\ing Chang, on board the Ift/son steamer (which 
now flies the long “snake-streamer” at its mast-head, 
the battle-tlag of the leader), Gordon drops back a little 
tmt of view of the watchful eyes on the hill above the 
besieged town, and tlien turns sharp to the south into a 
branch canal that leads ofl' in tliat direction. This canal 
they follow for nine miles, then turn away to westward, 
and steaming on for an hour, begin to bend up to the 
north. They have now come nigh twenty miles by this 
circuitous route, circling on a wide curve round the city, 
and they are at the back or on the west side of Quin-san, 
some twelve miles distant from it, and almost midway 
between it and Soo-chow. They have, in fact, struck the 
main lino of the enemy’s communication ; there are only 
a few weak stockades to defend this vital point, and the 
canal upon which the steamer is moving has a line of 
stakes across it some little distance in advance of its 
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point of junction with tlie nuiin Quin--sun*.Soo-chow 
natenvay. Tlic Ili/soUy havin" seen all this, steams hack 
to the old position east of (^hiin-san, and the nij;ht is 
spent in preparation for the morrow's work. At dawn 
next day the move begins. A regiment of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, and an unnumbered body of Imperial 
troops in boats ami junks, with the Jfi/son steaming in 
the centre, follow the same canal conr.so as ye.stenlay to 
the point where the two creeks c(»me together. Then 
the obstructing stakes arc pidled up from the mud of 
the canal, and the steamer ami the lioats move on to the 
main canal, where the Tai|)ingR, in vast confusion at this 
unexpected attack, sejiarate into two retreating bodie.s to 
right and left. There is only the canal and the track 
along it for the.se confused masses to follow. The J/t/.-um 
turns to the left in jnirsuit of the men retreating towards 
•Soo-chow, the Imperial troops ami tlio regiments of tlie 
di.scipliiied force hohl the point where the canals meet 
Despite reinforcements from Soo-chow, ami stocka<lc.s and 
stone forts wliich have been Imilt to defend the line to 
that jilacc, the Taipings make no staml ; broken into 
panic-stricken bodic.s, they crowd each other into the 
canal and lakes which liound the road on either siile. The 
confusion is |>rofligious. Nuiubci's are drowned, many 
surrender themselves prisoners, still greater nuinbei's are 
shot down by the fire of shell and grape from the steamer’s 
guns. The pursuit is continued along the canal to within 
half a mile of Soo-chow. It is now sunset, and a long 
return road, still occupied by broken bodies of rebels, 
has to bo followed back to the ])oint where the Imperial 
troops have been left. The Hyson throws a single shell 
from her 32-pounder into the rebel capital, and then 
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retraces lier way to the junction of the canals. It is 
now ton o’clock at night, but a fierce fight is going on 
at this place, foi- the garrison of (Juin-san, alarmed at the 
news brought in by fugitives, liave sallied out to force 
their uay un«lor cover of night to Soo-chow. The 
steamer passes on towanls Quin-san and engages these 
confused masses of men : all night long the firing goes 
on, until daylight shows the rebel bands disjiei’scd and 
Quin-san in the liands of the Imperial troops. 

This singular action, an armed steamer with a crew 
of some forty men all told against many thousand men, 
wjis perhaps the most strikingly representative feat of 
tfordon’s peculiar genius for war — (piick to catch, resolute 
to act, knowing the power of rapid movement against a de- 
moralised foe, and realising the enormous effect wliich the 
unexpected can produce even with the slenderest means. 

(^>nin-san, now in Imperial possession, was to be made 
the permanent headquarters of the force, but the men, 
despite a success which must have shown them a new 
power had come among them, refuse to obey, and there 
seems nothing for it but martial law. Ono mutineer is 
ordered to bo shot, ami the sentence is executed outside 
the west gate of Quin-san ; but martial law is a dangerous 
experiment in a semi-civilised country, where to desert 
is practical!}' to get away without chance of recapture. 
In the night following the execution two thousand of the 
Ever-victorious Army had disappeared to their homes. 
Fortune favours the bravo : two days earlier this deser- 
tion en masse would have been a fatal blow to further 
progress, but now it was different. The prisoners taken 
in the rebel rout along the Soo-chow-Quin-san canal 
gave a material for new soldiers better even than the 
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ol«l (»iies. Within two days of 11 ih'sertion whirli rt’<lnct*<l 
his fighting force to a thinl of its normal >-trengtli. 
Gordon luul enrolkMl as liis followers two thousantl 
Taiping prisoners, “'riiey aio mucli hetter men, ’ he 
writes shortly after, “ tlian tlie old ones ; ’ and indee«l it 
was easy for tliein to he so. Vlnmler, regular pay, and 
urdimitc*! praise ha<l long since sapjxd the soltlier .stamina 


of tlic Kver-victorii)Us ones. 'I’lic Taij>ings hail tasted 
the hitteniess of defeat, and liad heroine all the hetter 
soldiers in the e.\|)erienc(‘. 

For two months Gordon remained at (^iiin-san, drilling 
his new levies, organi.sing and ]>repuring for tlie great 
elFort which Wius to strike at the centnd .stronghold of 
Soo-chow ; but the restilt of ids daring march in tlie rear 
of the rebel position at Quin-san had .sliown him the 
advantages whieli followc<l an attack upon the com- 
rauniealion.s of tlic Taiping hordes, and henceforth ho 
detennined to <Iircct ali lii.s strategy on lines similar to 
those then fii-st practised. 

Soo-chow sat secure from direct attack amiilst its en- 
vironment of lake. Tai lioo, or the great lake, lay <liiectly 
west of it : to tlie nortli-east and south-east the beautiful 
expanses of water known as the Slia-hoo and Kin-ki-kno 
spread ilieir clear waters U> gravelly beaches, where the 
golden pheasant still Hew wild amid tlie thickets; the 
Tai-hoo was so largo that from its centre t)»o cyo of tlie 
traveller rcstc<l only upon a horizon of sky and water. 
The city itself was of tlie first order, and although its 
prosperity had much decayed it still retained the beauty 
which of old had made it a proverb throughout the 
Kmpiro that if Paradise was in heaven there was Soo- 
chow on earth. 
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It \vu.s at tins city »>f Soo-cliow that the Emperor 
Katighi, sccoiul of llic Manclmw «lynasty, »lisnjo\mted 
from his horse and walke<l on foot tlirough the streets, 
in 1G89, in order not to injure the magnificent silks and 
embroidered tapestries which tlie inliubitants had laid 
profusely on the ground along tlie line of his route, 
'riie circuit of its massive walls measured twelve miles : 
the form of tlie city was an oblong square, six large 
gates opened landward, as many more gave entrance 
towards tlie lakes : every .street had its corresponding 
canal, navigalile for large-sized craft, while the freshness 
of the great body of water that lay adjacent to the place, 
the richness of the land between the lakes, the passage 
througli the city of the Grand Canal, and the presence 
of a population skilled by the continuous training of 
countless generations of the best embroiderers and 


workers in silk in the world, made Soo-chow in the old 
days a rich emporium of trade and a luxurious centre of 
j)lca.suro. 

To attempt the capture of this city by assault while 
its communications remained open on every side would 
bo clearly an operation of great difficulty ; on the other 
hand, vast as was the circuit of the walls, the presence of 
so many lakes all connected with each other by broad 
and navigable channels rendered the isolation of the 
})laco a comparatively easy undertaking. Hold a town 
on the north and south sides of Soo-chow, as Quin-san held 
the east side : patrol the lakes with steamers and war 
junks ; and the pinch of famine would soon be felt, all 
the sooner among an army which, during four years, had 
wasted and impoverished the resources of the country. 

On July 25th, 1863, the force again took the field, 
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liourul for a city south of Soo-chow named Woo-kia!i;;. 
riiis place, surrounded hy stockades, was captured and 
garrisoned hy the end of the month, an<l Gordon was 
preparing to carry out tlie rest of the plan of isolation 
when an event occurred wliicli caused him to delay his 
movements, Hurgevine, tin; former commamlunt of tlic 
Ever- victorious Army, cljafmg umler liis tlismissal, 
ha<I gone to Pekin and procured an Imperial order re- 
installing him in commaml. The order was disrcgartled 
hy the local autliorities at Shangliai, who rightly insiste*! 


upon retaining Gordon at the heail of tlie hwee. A 
consiilcruhle section of officers, chietly countri’iuen of 
Hu rgevinc, 8Uj)j>orted his cause, and tlirew Uj> their com- 
missions. Hurgevine then joined tlie Taiping-J, bringing 
with him a nuinher of his supporters. At fii-st thi.> 
desertion to the opposite side looked seriou.s, hut in 
reality it made little difference. Dissensions were rife in 


the garrison at Soo-chow, tlie Taipings were losing heart, 
the end of the rchelllon was drawing near. Holding on 
to Woo-kiang, from which Hui-gevino vainly cmleavomcil 
to dislodge him, Gordon gradually drew in nearer to 
Soo-chow, captured hy surprise the great bridge of Pata- 
chioo inth its fifty-three archc.s, and finally in October 
completed the line of investment by joining his forces to 
tIio.se of tlie Impenal troops on the north of the city. Hy 
the end of October the foreign clement in the Taiping 
ranks had abandoned the rebel cause, and a moiitli later 
saw the defences and stockadc-s lying outside the city wall 
on the east side in possession of the Iiiiperiul troops, 
fho Taiping leaders still hehl positions of considerable 
strength at diflerent jioints in tlie city, hut with one ex- 
ception the “AVang8,”or chiefs, were already negotiating 


r 
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citlicr witli Gordon or with the Imperial generals, Li 
Hung ami Cliing, for tlie surrender of the city on 
the best terms thev could obtain. And now we 
ari ivo at a very painful episode in the history of the 
suppression of the Taiping rebellion — the surrender 
of Soo-chow and tlie treacherous execution of the 
Wangs after life ami protection had been guaran- 
teed them. Of course there are numerotis conflicting 
accounts of this dark act, for whitewash will never be 
wanting to gohl or power, but the excuses are unavail- 
ing to hide the bare facts that life had been promised 
to the chiefs on condition of surrender, and that life was 
taken wl>en they surremlered. Gordon felt this dark 
deed very deeply. His word had been pledged to the 
Wangs for safety, and in negotiation with them lie had 
laid stress upon the fact that his presence with the 
Imjierial troops was a sure guarantee that the promise 
M'ould be held sacre<l. Acting under the first iinjires- 
sions produced by the execution of the Wangs, 
Gordon resigned his command of the Ever-victorious 
Army, and the breach between him and tlie Imperialists 
was still further widened by his refusal to accept the 
money gift of ten thousand hi«h (between three and four 
thousand pounds) which the Emperor ordered to bo paid 
him. On January Ist, 18G4, Gordon was formally pre- 
sented with the medal and the gratuity, accompanied 
by the Imperial decree conferring on liim those marks 
of approbation. He wrote on the back of the translation 
of the Emperor’s rescript his “ regret that, owing to 
the circumstances which occurred since the capture of 
Soo-chow, he was unable to receive any mark of His 
Majesty the Emperor’s recognition.” 
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It is iloiibtful if in all its long history C'hina possesses 
such another example of the tieatment of high othcial 
«locuments. It was perliajis a pity tliat this resolution 
to withdraw from the coniman<I of the K\ er->ictori<jns 
Army was not persc\ere<l in by Gordon. I'or fume 
he had now done all tliat was to bo done : the neck of 


the rebellion was broken, an<l tlie w<jrk of following up 
the capture of Soo-chow by the reduction of the countrv 


lying west of Lake Tai-lioo was only a matter of time. I lis 


insistence in resignation at thi.s moment wouhl have still 
broader inarketl the gulf of separation whicli lay between 
him and his employer. That he dicl not so persevere 
'vas umloubtedly due to tlie representations from Ids 
own consular and military authoritie.s at Shanghai, ami 
to the fear that, if he resigne<l the command of the 
Kver - victorious ones, that force ndght prove an 
element of <langer to China ami to the foreign residents 
at Shanghai by going over to the Taipings. Sohliers of 
fortune arc a little aj)t to get confused as to the side 
U[H)n which abstract right may rest in a rjuarrel ; ami it 
may even hapjien that, next to actual <lefeatof their own 
f^ide, the total destniction of the enemy, which wouhl 
put a period to their own cmjiloyinent, wouhl ajipcar to 
them the most deplorable calamity. 

Yielding to other counsels and to socontl thouglit.s, 
Gordon consented to continue for a longer time in com- 
mand of the scini-disciplincd force, and in the end of 
I'e)>niur 3 ' 1S64 ho again resumed active operations. 

e may pass quickly over the events which formed the 
incidents in tliis secoml phase of his service. During 
the months of March, April, ami May Gordon continued 
to reduce towns in the district lying north-west of Lake 
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'rai-hoo, as la-fore he hat! clcarcil the region to tlie east of 
the lake. I’lie Taijjings often fought uith the courage 
of despair, and more than once their desperato resistance 
met witli pai tial success. In the assault at Kintang 
Gonlon received a wound, which did not, liowevcr, in- 
capacitate him from active operations • indeed, far from 
inducing (piiet. it seemed only to increa.se his energy. 
Hearing that the rebels had i)rokcn hack into the region 
alrca<ly cleared, he puts himself at the head of a portion 
of his force ami moves rapidly against them. He reaches 
Waisso on March 31st, having covered one hundred and 
fifty miles in two days, is attacked by a large body of 
Taipings, and meets with a serious revei*se, but that qiiiet 
and immovable determination which, twenty years later, 
is to make his name so famous in the hour of defeat is 
here apparent. He gets more men from his reserves, 
again assumes the oti'ensive, and eleven days after his 
defeat rojits the rebels with great loss and captures 
Waisso. One more victory, and his career as loader of 
the Kver-victorious Army is to end. The country is in 
a frightfid state, the rebels are murdering wholesale, the 
villagci“s are suticriug the last pangs of hunger, and are 
reduced to eat the dead bodies. “They are like wolves ; 
the dead lie where they fall, and arc in .some cases 
troilden quite flat by the passers-by.” On April 27th 
(fordon twice assatdts the breach of Chang-chu-fu, and 
is twice driven back ; then he begins to make regular 
approaches against the south gate, and a fortnight later 
the place is carried by a combined storming of the 
Imperialists and disciplined troops. Thus, after fourteen 
months, twelve of which had been spent in constant 
fighting, the work of the disciplined force is over. 
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Nankin and a few other cities remain still to be caji- 
turcd, but the Imperialists will finish the campaign 
themselves. 

In June 1864 the Ever-victorious Army was dis- 
banded. Whatever may have been the failings of the 
force, want of courage was certainly not among them. 
Out of one hundred and thirty foreign officeis, thirty-five 
hail been killed and seventy-three wounded : and among 
four thousand Chinese soldiers, five hundred and twenty 
had been killed and nine hundred and twenty wounded. 
Few heavier losse-s, proportionate to strength, can be 
fouml recorded in any similai length of war. And now 
looking back, after twenty-four years have passeil away, 
at thi.s cainj)aign, which to many wears the aspect of a 
chaotic and confused capturing of cities, i-ajiid inarches, 
sudden stormings, and ilrcadfiil carnage, what arc the 
salient features that stand out to view? What was the 
tnie nature of the service rcndereil by Oorilon to China, 
aiul what tlie real lesson which might have been learnt 
from the campaign? 

It has been said that Gordon saved the Empire of 
China; that is an exaggerated estimate of his service. 
The Empire of China is far too old and too vast an 
institution to be saved or lost so easily. One has onl)’ 
to glance at the area of the action of the Ever-vic- 
torious Aimy, and to compare it with the mighty Empire 
outside, to realise the value of such an assertion. The 
service rendered by Gordon to the Chinese was very 
great Hi.s presence gave vigour to their plans, thought 
to their councils, rapidity to their movenicnts, courage 
to their soldiers. Me climbed to a far higher standpoint 
than they ever could have attained to, and surveyed the 
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entire theatre of the struggle from an eminence they 
could not reach. In fact, he taught the Chinese how to 
make war, and, what is still more important, how to end 
war. His blows were struck in vital j)laces, and followed 
each other with a rapidity that left the enemy no time 
for reparation. He suited his strategy to the peculiar 
nature of the country, and timed his tactics in exact 
accord with the habits of his enemy. Indomitable 
resolution, inexhaustible resource, sleepless activity, 
were his master qualities. The distnist of English 
Icadei'ship, which previous experience or prejudice had 
engendered in the minds of his officers and men, soon 
gave place to complete confidence, ami, no matter how 
difficult the labour or how stubborn the resistance, the 
belief in tlie final triumph of the undertaking which 
their leader had conceived never wavered. The in- 
direct advantages to China which the presence of Gordon 
as a leader gave were scarcely less important to the 
cause of order. The scandal of the sale of English 
munitions of war to the rebels received a check, and 
although it would have been too much to expect that a 
commercial activity which had for its chief commodity 
the sale of a slow-consuming poison would have drawn 
the line of conscience strictly at any more sudden form 
of death, still there can be no doubt that the open supply 
of the rebels with arms and ammunition became, in the 
latter stage of the Taiping war, at least an unfashionable 
form of commerce. 

But the lesson of this brilliant episode was neither to 
China nor to Gordon, it was to us. China might well 
be trusted to go on its own road as it had gone its way 
for two thousand years. Gordon knew himself and his 
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qualities before he ever pointed witli bamboo canc- the 
road of victory to liis army, but to us the revelation was 
given that there was among us a man gifted with all the 
faculties of true kingship, a leadei' of iiion an<l a inastor, 
a veritable “spear,” sharj* and swift and self-wiidding, 
and with a flcLsh in its steel that couhl kimlle the light 
of battle in ten thousaml duller ueaj)ons. It was but 
a few years since, for the want of such a man as a 
leader, that we had lost cveiything but honour on the 
I)lateau above Sebastopol, and nou*, having fouinl this 
captain, it was for us to gviainl him with safe keeping, 
to hold him for the evil day ;us the most jirecious of our 
treasures. Assuredly it was fioni no pletliora of such 
possession that we could alVonl to waste or .s])eml him 
in clistant outside enterprise. 

The last act of (Jordon’s service in China took place 
in 18C4. During the succeeding score of ycai-s Knglaml 
was fighting in many parts of the worhl — South Africa, 
Ahy.ssinia, West Africa, Afghanistan, and Kg}pt, but 
Gordon was neither in the councils that ilirectcd nor the 
armies that conilueted liostilitics. Nay, he was almost 
a stranger in his own iaml, and when nearly a genera- 
tion had ])assed away, and the fruit of many l)lundcrs 
had accumulated in Kgypt a loa<l of disaster tliat seemed 
too heavy to he borne, Gordon was at last culled from 
the obscurity in which he had been so long consigned, — 
he was, his own brother has told us, as “ a person who 
was now heard of for the first time.” “What must the 
man do to deserve renown?” once asked a disciple of 
his master, Confucius. “What do you call renown?’ 
inquired the muster. “To be known among the nations 
and at home,” replied the disciple. “That is only 
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noff»riety and not true renown,’ answered the sage; 
‘nliis last consists in straight and honest sincerit}*, in 
love of justice, in knowledge of mankind, and in 
humility.” Surely wlieu the old seer was speaking these 
wonls the mists of two thousand coming years were being 
lifted, and he was looking at “Cliinesc” Gordon. 



GHA\ 


IIILK (Jordon had thus been cliinliing witli rapirl stoj).s 
tlic ladder of fame in the service of a foreign nation, 
he ha<l also been lifting himself with slower progress 
through the grades of his jtrofession. In December 1802 
he was proinote<l major by brevet in the army, and four- 
teen months later he received a second brevet as lien- 
tenantpcolonel “for <listinguished service in the field.” 
So far as promotion went he had not <lone badly during 
his four years’ service in China, but in the wonlly sense 
of bettering himself ])y the accumulation of money he 
had done nothing. Neither the reward of service nor his 
refusal to accept money gave him the lejist concern. “ I 
do not care a jot about my promotion or wliat people 
may say,” he wrote in 1864, “I know I shall leave China 
poor as I entered it” That was his greatest source 
of satisfaction. Wo have already seen how he refused the 
Emperor’s grant of ten thousand inels after the capture of 
Soo-chow ; later on, whe»i raised to the highest military 
rank, and given the yellow jacket which placed him 
among the chosen twenty of the Kmperor’s bodj'-guunl, 
he still gnidges taking even the buttons on the man- 
darin s hat, “some of which are worth thirty or forty 
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pouiuls.” “ I am sorry for it,” he says, “as they cannot 
afford it over well;” and again, “I would not take the 
money from them in their miserable poverty, and I feel 
correspondingly comfortable.” ^ 

It was no wonder the Chinese Government believed 
in the sincerity of this man who had served them. “Tliey 
trust me more than any foreigner was over trusted. I 
have never cringed or yielded to any of them, and they 
have respected me all the more.” Trul}’ a wonderful sen- 
tence this, and one that gives \is the keynote to many 
things. On the strength of his faitli in God, his dis- 
belief in Mammon, and his absolute independence of 
mind and action, the Government and ruling classes of 
, China looked on Gordon as a hero. On the strength of 
precisely these three things — faith, disregard of money, 
and straightforward honesty of thought and speech, 
he was in his lifetime not only without honour in his 
own country, but was regarded by many of the man- 
^ darin and ruling chisses of his fellow-countrymen as a 
- madman. 

A high authority, writing in our own time upon events 
■ connected with the fraud and violence of ecitain English 
officials in India a century ago, has taken pleasure in the 
contemplation of the fact that “ nobody now believes that 
Clive was justified in tricking Omi-chund by forging 
another man’s name, that Impey was justified in hanging 
Nuncomar for the very offence for which Clive was ex- 
j cused or applauded. Although forgery is no grave crime 
■' according to Hindoo usage, and it is the gravest according 
to English usage, . . . the wliolo drift of opinion has 
changed, and it is since the trial of Hastings that the 

‘ Evails in the Life of Charles George Gordon : London, 1885. 
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change has taken place. ’* Nevertheless, if the wliolc 
drift of ojiinion has chajiged — with all respect to the 
great authority lierc quoted — the change is nutrc ap- 
parent than real. One hundred years hence the policy 
that led to the annexation of the Transvaal and to 
tlie destruction of the Zulus uinler C'etcwayo, anti that 
still continues to force upon China a drug which inurtlcrs 
her sons and depletes her trcasuiy, will piohahly be 
looked upon as J)ein«; a s who lly unjustifietl as the dcg tls 
a nd doinifs of Cli ve anti Hastings are now ie*ia r»lcd. No 
douV)t there is the tlifference between the sin of the indi- 
vitlual anti of the corporation, bnt it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether in purifying the action of the imlividual 
actor we have advancetl one atom in the scale of collec- 
tive morality as a Covemment or a nation. Tlic “ remote 
and imhectling ocean” in which the “cries of India” 
were lost i.s now brought too near our shores to allow 
the individual “avarice of age” or “the inipetut)sity of 
youth ” to settle <lown as “ birds of prey and of jiassage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food tliat is 
continually wasting.” But the feast of Indian .spoil, if 
not partaken of so deeply by the few, is to-day eaten b}’ 
the many to an extent never dreamt of by the most 
nijKicious of the old-time vultures. If the Pag»)da 
tree no longer grows its golden fruit the preciotis 
crop can still he gathered in the East, and the man 
who fails to harvest fortune when chance throws it in 
his Way must not be astonishc<l if ho i.s looked upqn, in 
life at least, as an o»ldity. That tlje soldier of fort\nie, 
who is ready to venture his life in the battle-field, should 
not be equally read}' to make liis fortune when it is to 

* Mr. JoUu iXtytXny'h Li/e o/ Jiurke : Lontlou, 1885. 
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bo Iiail for the taking, is a thing so strange to the eyes 
of the world that tlie “ drift of contemporary opinion ” 
would unhesitatingly regard him as an imcomfortablc 
sort of person ; and if to this dislike or disdain of 
Mammon he sliould add an all-abiding belief in God 
and a fixed faith in the purpose of Providence, he 
must elect to find in the circle of his professional 
friends and associates the significant gesture of the 
finger against the forehead, which is supposed equally 
to denote a human beiim jis fit for Hanwell or for 
Heaven. 

Gordon came back to England in the beginning of 1865, 
and a few months later was appointed to the command 
of the Koyal Engineers at Gravesend. Six or seven years 
earlier an Italian fanatic had thrown a hand-grenade filled 
with fulminating powder at the Emperor of the French, 
killing some members of the suite. The fanatic, brought 
to trial, made little secret of his object, or base of opera- 
tions. He wanted to blow up Napoleon the Third : the 
shell, the fulminate, and the plot had been all made and 
concocted in England. The case was such a glaring one 
that the First Minister of the Crown, although by no 
means prone to yield even the shadow of that right of 
asylum of which the nation was justly proud, felt it in- 
cumbent on him to draw the line between the right of 
asylum and the right of assassination. Although he 
was the most popular Minister that had held place for 
more than a genemtiou, he was nevertheless at once de- 
feated by a hostile vote and throuui out of office. Being 
a very old parliamentary hand, before many months ho 
was back again as First Minister of the Crown. The 
lesson of defeat was not lost upon him, imd an anti-French 
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policy wa-s the tninip canl wliicli rcgaineil liiiii his 
jiopularit}’. Then’ is in Oiiiicse literature a poem. «h - 
scHptive of Kn,"lan<I ainl the ICnglish, the work <*f a 
traveller from the Flowery laiml : one vei’se in tlie jmem 
runs thus : 

'* Afar ill tlio Occnn lowanls the f’Xtn'mitv nf tlio ^^ortl^-\ve^t 
Tliere in a Xalion or Country calliMl Kuglaiul. 

The cliinaU* is frijo*! aiul you an* roni|H'Uc<l to approach tlu' tiro. 
Thii pious inliubitarits the ceremonies of wor:ship> 

Aiul the virtuous among tliein ever road tlie Sicretl lioolc'i. 

They )>ear a |>ecuHar enmity towanU llie ?>eucli Xation/ 

It was tliis last line which tlie groat Minister reniein- 
hercil when he got hack to office, ami he at once procecileil 
to flraw a blank cheque ujxui the panic <*f a I'rencli 
invasion. His clraft was honouic«l at sight. Flyinoulh, 
I^oitsmoutli, Dover, ami the mouth of the Thames must 
he (lefcnde<l hy circles of ilefeiisive works of the most 
costly ileseription. Some twelve millions sterling was 
spent upon these constructions, enormous ]>riccs being 
given to the local landowners for their proprietary riglits ; 
and when tlic works were finished it was fouml that, 
being built in the middle of a tran.sition peiiml in the 
science of defence, tliey were already three part.s obsolete. 
It was at the work of completing these defences on the 
'riiamcs that Oonlon was employed on his return from 
t-'hina in 18G5. Of coui'sc his outspoken nature could 
not keep .silent at this cxtnivagant expenditure of public 
money; but he hud yet U} leani how small are the re* 
presentations’or ])rotesLs of subordinate officers to check 
that wild waste of the people’s hanl-eanicd gains which 
seems to have become the inseparable accompaniment of 
a public work. “It can only be by the sacrifice of a 
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(’Iiaiicellor of the Kxcliequcr on the altar of public 
oconoin}',” wrote a ])rninincnt politician in a later day, 
“that the extravagant waste of jmblic money can be 
cured.” He, too, spoke in ignorance of the real depth 
of the disease. It will only be when the pinch of a 
widespread want will make the people of England 
ileinand of tlieir masters, in a tone of voice not to be 
mistaken, “What have you done witli our liard-made 
millions 1” that the lesson of honesty — for \)u\l is the 
real root of the wdiole (piestion — will be tuidci'stood. 

While Gordon was cliahng uinler a sense of w'astc ho 
was powerless to check, the evil was made all the more 
glaring to him by the poverty and want tbat lie saw* 
around him on every side. This he could do something 
to ligliten : small, perhaps, compared with the great river 
of wrebhcducss which, side by side with the exhibi- 
tion of riches, rolls its deepest and darkest currents; 
but however little the effort and the success, there was 
in it the opposite of that sense of helpless, tied-dow'n 
inability to make less the evil of a great and highly 
organised system of extravagance. How hard Gordon 
laboured to lighten the lot of the poor during the six 
long years he spent at Gravesend is now well known ; 
but like all things that attach to the memory of a man 
whoso pereonality has passed beyond the reach of the 
world at the moment the world wants most to learn in 
every detail what manner of man ho was, this page of life 
at Gravesend is liable to bo overladen with the com- 
mentaries of admirers, who so often, in the absence of 
specific detail, insist upon creating incidents or distorting 
actual facts. Wherever I have been able to watch and 
weigh the life and acts of Charles Gordon, I find him 
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always even, practical, earnest, nneinotional in his charity, 
full of sound common-sense, liitting lianl and straight at 
poverty and ^ice, even as he hit hai^l and straight at 
Chinese city or stockade ; no cheerier companion, no 
one with keener sense of Inimour or ipiicker power to 
catch the light and shade of life. It is perliaps inevitahle 
that around such a man the extremist of every class and 
creed should endeavour to raise his own particular ghuss 
house of ethics or religion, and to make (iordon austere, 
enthusiastic, ascetic, fanatical, or jieculiar ; hut the real 
Cordon was absolutely unlike such a creation ; nay, in 
manner, moile of action, and method of life there was 
almost the opposite of these attributes. Ilis life at 
Gravesend was that of a sound, common-sense (’hristian 
man, intent upon doing the best he couhl to better the 
misery that lay arouml him. Just as In hgliting lie 
knew the value of following up until the end was gained, 
so in his works of charity he did not limit hi.s goifd ollices 
to one relief in the long catalogue of human want: he 
'\as not content to teach the ragged hoys of Gravesend, 
or to give them only a day’s food and a night's lodging. 
He was too thorough a worker to he satisfieil with patcli- 
Work hencvolencc. He began at llie beginning, and <lid 
not leave off until the hoy he hatl rescued from the 
gutter had foiiml his billet on board ship, or in a situa- 
tion. Nor dill his interest end even with the .safe placing 
of tlie boy in employment. “ In his .sitting-room,” writes 
one who knew him intimately,* “Gordon luul a big 
tliart of tlie world, with pin.s stuck in it, marking the 
probable positions of the different ships in wliicli his 
^•iigs (ashe called tliem)weresailing. He thus followe<l 
* Sir rff!rQlil Graham’s /^is/ IKorda tcilh Gordon : r^nJoii. 1887. 
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them in his tho\ights, ;iml was able to point out their 
whereabouts to their friends wlien they came to inquire 
about them.” 

Those who would emleavour to withdraw the work 
ilonc by (Jordon into any particular groove or channel 
jjcculiar to tlioir own views of religion would really do a 
deep injury, not only to his life, but, what is of more 
importance, to his life as it still lives to us in the 
e.xample of its following. (Jordon was no “ saint ” in the 
usual meaning which the world attaches to the name, 
lie wa.s utterly removed from the class of religious 
Church Militant who, as passing residents in some French 
or Italian city, arc ))rone to hurl their hymns on the 
Sabbath morning at the heads of the native heretics ; 
neither had ho the smallest fellowship with another largo 
class of persons who would divide religion into two parts 
-the miiscular and the Methodist, one half John Bidl 
ami the other John Kno.v. Absolutely without a parallel 
in our modern life, Gordon stands out the foremost man 
of action of our time and nation whose ruling principle 
was faith and good works. No gloomy faith, no exalted 
sense of self-confidence, no mocking of the belief of others, 
no separation of his sense of God from the everyday work 
to which his hand has to be put ; no leaving of religion 
at the church-door as a garb to be put on going in and 
taken oflf coming out ; but a faith which was a living, 
moving, genial reality with him, present always and 
everywhere, shining out in every act of his life, grow- 
ing and strengthening as the years roll on, filling the 
desert with thought and lighting the gloom of tropical 
forest, until at last it enables him to sit quietly and 
alone, watching with light heart and pleasant jest the 
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great cloud drawing nearer in which his life is to go 
down, but which to us is to make liis name an unseltin" 

O 

sun in the firmament of incmoi}’. 

The work that Gordon ilid during his six yeais at 
Gravesend is as simple as the work of light in darkness : 
he looked upon himself as a central point which couhl 
he used to lighten the misery around him. It mattered 
not on what the light of his charity was to fall : old and 
young, the rough sailor boy in the fishing smack, the 
street arab, the sick in hospital, tlie old paralytic wearing 
out the worn thread of life, the urchin in the Ragged 
School, or the hug in her garret, they were each entitled 
to their share. True, this light was only a rush-light in 
the night of the island’s misery, but that ditl not matter 
to him ; his work was to do what he could do to lift the 
load that la)' near his hand, and if every home in 
England to which Providence had given wealth or know- 
ledge would kindle such another rush-light in the heart of 
a single member, >vhat an illumination would go fortli 
over the laud, what a mighty poor law would be born 
without aid of Parliament or Parish ! The c.ssentia) 
principle of Gordon’s good work wa.s its simplicity, as it 
must be the essential principle of all good work. There 
are millions of men and women — Sisters of Charity, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Christian Brothers — whose work in 
the world is exactly what this captain of engineers’ was. 
Tlicre is really nothing remarkable in the work, but there 
18 a whole bookful or lifeful of wonder in the fact that 
It is done by a hard-toiling man of the world ; that 
this man, who is trying as he walks to make straight the 
road, to (ill up the ruts, and to kick the stones ofl' the 
highway of life, is himself carrying his load all the time; 
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writing Ins officiul letters, drawing his maps of the 
Thames forts, and doing the rest of tlie routine of 
military life in England. And the secret of the ease 
with which he does all these things is a very simple one 
when it is known, the key to it being, as he himself has 
told us, “Give away yo\ir medal.” The Emperor of 
China had given him a large gold medal for the Taiping 
war, and it wi\s this, the most precious souvenir of his 
great cami)aign, which ho had given anonymously to 
the Coventry Relief Fund when he arrived from China, 

And all the time while this humble work is going on, 
while Bill and Tom and Jack are being provided with 
sea-kits for their voyages, while the old widow’s fire is 
being lighted in her wretched garret, and the Ragged 
School boys arc getting their dinner every week, the 
great fire of heroism is burning as bright as ever in his 
breast. The knowledge is there that he can lead armies 
to battle, and plan campaigns, and strike blows that have 
victory in their ring. This man who, in the world’s 
rating, is stooping so low, has the stuff in him of which 
kings were once made. 

There never was a man less like his pictures than 
Charles Gordon, and there seldom has been one whose 
personality it is more difficult to put into words. AVhen 
height and hair have been described, when forehead and 
jaw have been spoken of, the real man is still as far off 
as ever. The Gaelic proverb, that “The strength of a 
hero is his heartiness,” is true of the outward as well as 
of the inward man. Put Gordon in a room with a 
hundred of the average soldiere of our time, and perhaps 
nine out of ten human critics would pass him by with the 
rest ; begin to talk to him, and before you had gone the 
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length of a dozen words on any subject you would b.‘ 
aware you were speaking to a man who was content to 
take his news from the newspapei's and to make liis 
opinions himself. But though a very few wonls sufliced 
to show difterence from other men, the deptli of that 
flifference took a very long time to fathom. It is 
doubtful if even the men who knew Gordon best observed 
or suspected a tenth part of what was in him, for the 
very lightness of the surface deceived peoj>le. The 
blue eye sparkled with humour, the wit was alway.s 
peeping out through the most sombre subject ; between 
him and the accepted wiseacre of war or diplomacy there 
lay all the gulf that mexsures the difference between the 
Highlander and the fScotchman, between the Celt and 
the Saxon. 

“ His eye would apjK'ar to double in size a.*! his talk 
would race galloping along,” writes one who knew him very 
intimately; “full of similes and parabl&s Iv.uling to his 
subject, so tliat you sjiw the picture lu* ]>aiiited. He wa.s the 
niost iiitere-sting talker. He was the inoj«t «:lieerful of all 
iny friends. ... So merry and jdayful in the garden at 
Gravesend, with his ducks, on which he used to turn the 

hose. There was tlie Duchess of , who waddled her 

tail, and young Prince , who held his head so higli. 

How the old lady ducks put their heiids together un«l 
gossijHid till he would souse them again with another 
douche from tlie hose. Each duck had a name, and, under 
Gordon’s amusing talk, ivpresented some human frailty or 
Weakness. Wonderfully rapid in setuiig the molive.s of 
others — for an honest man it wjis surprising how he could 
MO readily sec the crabbed lines of life — he understood and 
saw through all diplomacy, but he knew the shortest way to 
the end was by the atraightest line. He liad one motive 
only — the right ; and his pmyers or bis nature saved him 
from beliishness, ambition, and the hundred other objects 
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tliat bliml men t») their cml. 11c liiul never to wait to ask 
what motive should j'uide him. Ha<l he been sent to Ireland 
he would have known whether it WJis Irish men, women, and 
children he had to consider, or an al)stnK-t and imaginary 
Ireland — it would not have been to enrich Gordon, to glorify 
Gordon.” 

Ill figure Gordon, at forty years of age, stood .some- 
wliat uinler middle height, slight but strong, active, and 
muscular. A profusion of thick brown hair clustered 
above a broail open forcliead. His features were regular, 
liis mouth firm, and his e.xpression wlien silent liad a 
certain undertone of sadness wliich instantly vanished 
wlicn he spoke. But it was the clear blue-gray eye and 
the low, .soft, and very distinct voice that left the most 
lasting impression on the memory of the man wlio had 
seen and spoken with Gharles Gordon — an eye that 
seemed to have looked at great distances and seen the 
load of life carried on many shouldei's, and a voice that, 
like the clear cliime of some Flemisli belfry, had in it 
fresh music to welcome the newest lioiu', even though it 
liad rung out tlie note of many a vanished day. 

In Englaiul there has long been an idea prevalent in 
the minds of many persons that the soldier should be a 
species of man distinct from the rest of the community. 

. He should be j>urely and simply a soldier, ready to 
knock down upon word of command being duly given 
for that purpose, but knowing nothing of the business of 
building up ; leaving that important branch of life to 
Mr. Civil Commissioner This and Mr. Civil Administrator 
That It is needless to say that Charles Gordon lield a 
totally different Wew of the soldiei-’s proper sphere of 
action, and wth him the building part of the soldier’s 
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profcsslou was far more important than tlie breaking j)art. 
The surgeon who could only cut otf a log or amputate 
an arm, but who knew nothing of binding up the wound 
or stojiping an open aitory, could not be of much accotint 
in any estimate of men. (.Jordon understood the fact 
that nations a.s well as indivi<luals have ptdses, that the 
leader who would lead to any definite end must know 
how to count these pulsations, and, in addition to his 
skill as a swonl-cuttor, must be able to do a good deal 
of the binding up of wounds, even thougli he had liimself 
caused them. To say thi.s is, of course, oidy to say that 
Gordon was great, in a sense greater than any merit of 
action in arms could aspiie to. The nation that will 
insist U[ion drawing a broad line of demarcation between 
the fighting man and the thinking man i.s liable to find 
its fighting done by fools and its thinking by cowartls. 

AVhile Gordon was thus Ii\*ing obscurely at Gravesend, 
monotonously following the ]>rofcssional routine of service 
at home, but finding in the labour which his work among 
the poor iinjiosed upon him material and occupation for 
the employment of his wonderful energy, the world ha<l 
emerged from two great phases of strife — the war 
lictween the Northern and Southern States of America, \ 
and the war of Germany against France. From each ' 
of these wars, so dificrciit in their causes, their course.s, 
and their consequences, two vast forces liatl come to life, 
both utterly unforeseen by the specialists in j>olitic8, and 
both big with consequences to the future, tlie extent of 
which no man can even yet guess. Jn the Old Worlil^ 
and in the New two immense military powers had \ 
suddenly made themselves apparent — one despotic, the I 
other democratic ; one stretching across Europe from 
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the North Sea to the Adriatic, the other touching the 
Atlantic and the Pacific ; both bent on consolidating and 
securing themselves ; and both conscious of possessing a 
reserved strength which was equally based upon the 
acknowledgment that the firsb-fruit of the earth belonged 
to the peasant. 

But although the final effect upon the world of these 
two great powers still remains to be discovered, the 
immediate lesson taught by them was easy enough to 
read. When Cromwell uttered his famous formula of 
war, “ Trust in God and safe-keeping of powder,” the 
safe-keeping of the peasant was an axiom of State- 
craft ecjually accepted. It needed not to be spoken ; 
but when the new dispensation arose, and that division 
of a nation’s labour was made which Mr. Kuskin has 
defined as “the brave men fighting, and the cowards 
thinking,” the old foundations of the peasant and the 
plough, upon which prince, peer, parliament, and people 
all rest, became lost, and as these world-old truths sank 
out of sight, so there arose the idea that the soldier’s 
part was to be a fighting one and nothing more. It 
w'as to scrape clear the old foundations again, to tear 
away the weeds and rubbish of two centuries of chatter 
and chaffer, that the moral of the great slavery-fight in 
America and the great territorial fight in Europe pointed. 
True, there were in these conflicts wonderful revelations 
of new powers of destruction, new tactics in the battle- 
field, new possibilities of numbers, and new developments 
of organisation ; but above and below all these lay the 
old, old fact of leadership and serviceship, the captain 
who was a thinker as well as a fighter, the soldier who 
was a tiller of the soil before he was a killer of men. 
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How we in England learned the lesson of these two wars 
raay best be judged from the present position of the 
population of England, about eighty per cent of which 
is resident in cities; ami from the other fact that shortly 
after the conclusion of the second war, and while we 
were apparently much in earnest about reorganising our 
militarj’ strength, the most active spirit of our time — the 
man possessing the largest share of leadership, who 
hud alike sho.wn extraordinary aptitude for cool calcula- 
tion and for daring ; the man whose human sympathies, 
keenly alive to the wants of every class in the national 
scale below him, and nobly honest and straight in liis 
dealings witli those above him, made him indisputably 
the national sheet-anchor in times of danger — this man 
was permitted to Imry himself — in very weariness of that 
feeling which he ha«l himself described as “ being cbaine<l 
to the barrack square, seeing if the men’s belts and gloves 
were well pipe-clayed” — in the most distant depths of a 
savage continent, his life for six yeai's to become the 
chance of every accident which climate, treachery, or 
hostile natives might bring about. 

In the end of 1871 Gordon, still a licutenont-colonol 
in the array but only a captain of engineers, procecdoil 
once more to the Black Sea to act as British Commis- 
sioner on the Danube, in accordance with a stipulation 
in the Treaty of Paris. He remained in this post for two 
years, during which ho visited many of the old scene-s of 
nineteen years earlier ; saw again the grass-grown lines, 
the mounds and tombs of the great siege, and the battle- 
fields whose names, despite so many later colossal con- 
flicts, were still bright in memory. 

The main provisions of the Treaty of Paris had 
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already been torn up by Kussia under tlie cover of the 
great Franco-Prussian war, and it was now clear to the 
world that a few years more would bring about a 
renewal of the old strife between Muscovite and Turk. 
Ouring 1872 and 1873 Gordon travelled much through 
Bulgaria, sketching the military positions which ho 
thought might soon become the scenes of fighting. 
Ill tliese travels in Bulgaria he gathered an intimate 
knowledge of the ways and means of Turkish govern- 
ment. " Have nothing to do with the Turk. I know 
him well, he is hopeless,” he once said to the writer 
of these pages, when, early in 1877, the long-foreseen 
struggle between Bussia and Turkey was about to open. 

At Constantinople, in November 1872, Gordon met 
Nubar Pacha at the British Embassy. That far-seeing 
Egyptian Minister soon noted the vast difference that lay 
between the officer of engineers and any other English 
official with whom he had ever come in contact.' Clearly 
this ridi treasure in soldier-shape, now floating waif-like 
about Europe, was something worth securing. Here was 
the “ Captain ” whose “good leading” the best thinker 
of our time had been vainly asking for England, in 
England, a few years before, speaking wonderful words 
at the very place where this captain of engineers had 
been born, and in the hearing of many men who had 
been his associates. 

“How many yet of you arc there knights-enant now 
beyond all former fields of donger — kniglits-jiatient now 
beyond all former endurance — who still retain the ancient 


* “ England owes little to her officials; slio owes her greatness 
to men of a different stamp,” Nubar Pacha once said to the writer. 
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aiul etern;il purpose of knighthood, to sulxlue the wicked 
•md to ai<l the weak ? To titeiu, ]»e they few or many, we 
English jjeopic call for help to the wretchedness, and for rule 
over the baseness of iiiultitudes desolate ami deceived, shriek- 
ing to themselves this new gosjK-l of their new religion, ‘ Let 
the wciik do as they can, and the wicke<l sus they will.’ 
• . . \ou think they (the people) don’t want to Ihj com- 
manded ; try them, determine what is needful for them, 
honourable for them, show it them, juomisc to bring it them, 
and they will follow you thnmgh tije. ‘Goveni they 
cry with one heart, through many imntls. They c.in be 
governed still, the.«e Engli.sh, they mv men »«till, not gnats or 
6er|»en(s. Tliey love their old ways y«-t, ami their <dd 
iiia.sLers, and their ohl land. They wotild fain live in it jus 
iiumy as may stay there, if yon will .‘•how them how, theiv, 
to live, or show them even how, there, like Englishmen 
to die." » 

As we read these words, spoken at Woolwich in 18G1), 
and think tliat only a few miles away from tlic place 
where this prayer for a leader of men, for a knight who 
would sustain “ the ancient and eternal purpose of 
knighthood,” for one tvlio wouhl even teacli us “ liow to 
die,” went forth like a cry into the wilderness, there tvas 
living at Gravesend in absolute neglect, unnoticed and 
unknown, the one man whose heart, bniin, sotil, and 
hand were able to fill the void of tliat night wliich the 
speaker saw beyond all the gaslight glare of a false and 
rotten prosperity — “the pity of it all” is the fii-st 
thought that conies to us — the pity of the fate tliat let 
this “Captain of good leading” waste his life in the 
deserts of Africa, And yet who would now have it 
otherwise? It was on the uiglit of December 14th, 

* Se« Mr. Huskin’s Lectures on “ War '* and 011 tliv ** Future of 

Ljigloud,” delivered at Woolwich iu 1865 aud 1869. 
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1869, this prayer, that a kiiight might arise who would 
teach us how to die, was uttered at ^\oolwich. Fifteen 
years later to a day, on Deceraher 14th, 1884, Gordon 
was writing the last words that ever came to us from 
Khartoum: “/’.■S'. — I am quite happy, thank God; 
and, like Lawrence, 1 have tried to do my duty.” Surely 
the prayer had been auswered. 



CHAPTER V 

TIIK SOUDAN 

Gordon, having acccptefl Nuliar Pacha’s oflor, icache«l 
Egypt in Febniary 1^74^ lie spent a fortnight in Cairo, 
Iiad many interviews with Khedive Ismail and the Minis- 
ters, and then started, by way of Suez and Suukini, for his 
new command. We must pause a moment to sketch tlic 
dim and distant region and the work that lay before liim. 

Any person standing in the centre of tlm long 
bridge across the Nile at the Kasr-el-Nil in Cairo, and 
looking up stream towards the south, w'ill sec on his left 
han<l gray sandstone hills which, beginning near tlie cita- 
del of tlie city, stretch southwards out of sight Relow 
his standpoint flows the Nile, coming out of the south, a 
broad and rapid river. If the time of year be the month 
of August, the current is full-floo<lcd, thick with mud, 
and swirling with the force of an immense volume j)ent 
between banks too narrow to hold it ; if the time be 
February, the stream is shrunken to a tenth of its flooded 
volume, the colour is ashen or milky gray, and there is 
a wide margin of sand or dried mud between water and 
bank. All these changes of volume and colour arc caused 
by conditions of climate and earth surface which can be 
explained from this point as well as from any other. 
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First let us take tlie mountain. From the sandstone 
ridge at the citadel a line of hills, gradually growing in 
altitude and broadening in width of base, runs south into 
enormous distance — runs, in fact, to the other end of 
Africa. Fourteen hundred miles south of where you 
stand this line of hills rises to a very lofty altitude, and 
spreads out into many ranges and groups of mountains, 
which are continutMl in snowy summits nearly to the 
ctjuator ; from thence it descends abruptly to moderate 
elevations, becoming merge<l into a rolling table-land. 

It is this range of mountains which, in its cidminating 
masses of Abyssinia and the mountains to the south of 
that country, forms the barrier that acts the twofold 
part of rendering Nubia and Egypt practically rainless 
regions, and at the same time sends the summer in- 
undations to fertilise the long lino of river and the far 
distant delta of Lower Egyjjt 

All across the vast breadth of the Indian Ocean from 
Australia to Zanzibar a never-ceasing south-east wind 
carries the millions of tons of water whic^i the sun has 
drawn up from the tropical ocean, in vapour-saturated 
clouds to tlie cast shores of Africa. The portion of this 
vapour which is carried by the monsoon against the 
Abyssinian higlilands falls in a three months’ continuous 
downi)our, beginning in Alay : the portion of it which is 
borne on the wings of the never-ceasing south-east trade- 
wind is carried up the long slope of land that runs from 
Zanzibar to the centre of Africa, and is there precipitated 
in rain that lasts some eight months out of the twelve. 

Thus Abyssinia sends out from the heart of its great 
hills a rush of water which, carried by many tributaries 
into the Blue Nile and the Athbara, begins to inundate 
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Lower Egypt in July, and continues to Hood it during 
the tlirec following months; und tints Central Africa 
sends, hy tlio long channel of the White Nile, fmni 
countless streams and rivers that How from the hxjuatorial 
Lakes and the Bahr Gazelle province, a steady stream 
which is fed with a rainfall that knows little intemiission 
throughout tlie year. But for tlie Bhie Nile, Egypt 
would know no inundation, ami would be only a strip 
of fertile land along its river; hut for the White Nile. 
Lg 3 pt would he a perfectly waterless land forsi.x month.s 
in every year. So much for the river ami the rain !)}• 
which it is fed. Now let us look at the land which, 
under the name of the Soudan, i.s jjractically the region 
watereil by the Upper Nile and it.s aHluents. 

tor one thousand one hundro<l mile.s, ius hiid would 
Hy, duo south of Cairo, the entire face of the land, 
except the narrow strij) by the very edge of the Nile, 
is all glaring sand — u dead, rainless woiM. Tlien 
begins a change : the saml tlisappeai’s, grasses co> cr the 
face of the earth, forests are seen, vast marshe.s fiiiige 
the rivers, which wander with sluggish currents tlirough 
hundreds of miles of tall, waving reeds. This indeed is 
the true Soudan — the “Country of the Blacks” — for in 
this humid region the Arab of the desert quickly sicken.s, 
the camel cannot live, the horse is unknown ; here, en- 
trenched in marsli and fenced with fever, Dinku and 
•Shillook, Bongo and Unyoro, still hohl their o^ni — the 
outposts of the heart of Africa, the laiul ]>etween the 
lakes, the Congo and the Nile, into which the 8lave-tra<ler 
has not yet come. It was this Province of the Equator, 
^ it was culled, that W’us to he the scene of Gordon’s 
ndc in the year 1874. But wo must go back a few 
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years in the Iiistory of this region to rightly understand 
tlio work that havS to be done there. 

Tlic exploration of the Equatorial Soudan is of recent 
date. It is little more tlian thirty years ago since the 
first organised attempt at trade was made there. This 
word “trade,” in its African sense, lias ever had but 
one practical meaning, it is trade in slaves ; and the 
reason of this singleness of commerce in the Dark Con- 
tinent is simple enough when one comes to study the 
dim intcfior of that vast region. Its sole productions 
practically consist of two articles, ivory and human 
beings — two ivories in fact, for men and women in the 
African trade have always been termed “black ivory”; 
and one article is the complement of the other in more 
ways than in name. 

There are no roads in Africa, and if there were roads 
horses and oxen could not travel them because of the 
Tetso rty : ivory is heavy, and there is nothing to carry it 
to the sea except the heads and shoulders of men. These 
heads and shoulders, worth so little at home, become 
valuable in pro{>ortion as they are distant from home. 
Dinka, Shillook, Bongo, or Darfourian, brought down 
first as porters of tusks, were themselves converted into 
money as porters and servants for the households of the 
wealthy Turks of Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. When 
the white ivory got hunted out from the forest and the 
swamps, the “ black ivory ” still remained in bee-hive 
hut and mud-and-wattle village, and the slave-gang still 
plodded its weary way to the sea, the solo export of a 
miserable land. 

Sooner or later the great fact will bo known that 
interior Africa has one lasting article of export, and only 
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one. Ivory siiul ostrich featliers soon : gnni- 

nrahic does not grow in the true country of tlie Macks ; 
c;u>sava an<l j)lantain arc hut the cabbages ami potatoe.s 
of the people : men, Avomen, and children still form the 
one sure ami certain export, just as they formed it tlirce 
lmndre<l years ago, wlicn the Klizabethan cai)tain of M ar, 
Hawkins, carried the first cargo of slaves from Africa to 
America. 

For many centuries a vague tradition existed in the 
Pkist that the Nile had it.s sources in a land of great 
mineral Mealth. The name of Nubia M'a.s itself supposed 
to indicate the presence of gold, and the re[)orts of 
traders to the old king<lom of Sennaar, M here gold M'as 
found in small quantities at the foot of the Aby.ssinian 
hills, tended to keep alive the impression of some great 
region of richness lying in the more remote interior. 
Thus M-hcn, in 1820, Mehemet AH sent hi.s son with a 
large anny to conquer Dongola ami the kingdoms of 
Herlwjr and Sennaar, the examination of the country for 
gold M'a.s one of the chief duties entrusted to the ex- 
pedition. But gold there M'a.s none. A small branch 
expedition, following the White Nile, reached about to 
the ninth parallel of north latitude, dug holes in the 
sand or mini of the great river, wliich tvas there still 
flowing out of the south, and retume<l to Sennaar. 
Thirty years later the slave-traders, having in the 
meantime wasted and depopulated the region lying 
between Kliartoum and the ninth parallel, began to 
extend their trade, us it m’os called, into more southern 
lands. Following up the innumerable rivers which 
brancheil from the White Nile into the reed-covered 
swamps of the true Soudan, these traders pushed their 
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niids almost to the equator, producing fur - spread 
desolation as they went. A few years later, English 
truvelkTs starting from Zanzibar reached the great 
Equatorial Lakes, whose previous existence Portuguese 
missionaries had, centuries earlier, made the world 
aware of. These travellers spoke of vast fertile lands 
lying around the lakes. The Khedive of Egypt was a 
man of immense projects. The Suez Canal had just 
been opened wth extraordinary dis])lay. There was no 
difficulty in obtaining money for anything: the Jew 
had always hikcn a deep interest in Egypt ; Khedive 
Ismail was a good borrower, not particular as to interest, 
and ready to write his name, or rather the name of his 
people, for twent}' millions if the brokers would give 
iiim — say, sixteen. ^50 the pleasant years of the late 
sixties and early seventies went on. Railways, sugar 
factories, palaces, canals, French upholster}'^, steamers, 
were made or bought or built ; and, among other 
things, it was decided to form a great Egyptian province 
in the centre of Africa, which in time, perhaps, would 
tlraw to the valley of the Nile a vast trade, and would 
eventually open the whole interior of Africa, 

Thus was begun the policy of extravagance and 
extension of dominion which has resulted, in less than 
twenty years, in such ruin to Egypt. So far from the 
Nile valley becoming a highway of commerce, or a 
channel for civilisation to spread into the interior, it is 
to-day more sealed against trade than it has been since 
the century began. The outposts of Egypt are now 
’ where they were in 1819, and the vast region of the 
middle Nile, wliose conquest and possession cost so 
much life and treasure, has lapsed back into its original 
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«larkne.vi. Tnily tljc Jew luis l;tki*n a tfj t iM.- Vfu-raii. c 
Upon tlie land of hi-s captivitv. 

Movin'' witli his usual cehuity. leaving stall' aiui 
baggage to follow, (iordon reached l\h:utt)uiii on March 
13lh. He hail come hy Siiakiiu and IlerlKT, and 
Itad been learning as he cuiiie. • Things cannot last 
long like this, the}’ are paying tliirt} -^ix per lauit for 
money,” is the last remark ho makes before ipiitting 
Cairo. At Suakim tlie rottenness «if things has liccome 
still more apparent. 'I'lio "spoiling of the Kgtptians " 
which ha<l been goijig »ui b\’ Kvuopc is too much for 
him. •• Duke of This wants sti-ainer — say .•'ix hundred 
pounds ; Duke of Tliat wants luuise, etc., all the tinie 
the jK)or people are ground «lown to get mone\' for all 
this. If (Jt)d wills, I will shake all this in some way 
not clear to me now.”' Thus he wrote in 1K74. The 
shaking of it was iiuleetl to come about soon enough, hut 
the real 8[>oileis were not to .suH'er in the catastrophe, 
at least for a time. 

Looked at in the light of later events, this first entry 
<^f Cordon into Khartoum has a strange interest for us. 
lljc Covernor-dcncral met him at the palace-steps with 
troops, fire of artillery, and music: there w;ls good news 
too, for only the day before an express had come fi om tlie 
south to say that the aW//, the terrible lloating mass of 
vegetation whicli had so long barred tlie way to the upjier 
nver, hud broken asunder, ami the Nile was now clear to 
Gondokoro, one thousand miles beyond Kliartonin. In 
three weeks he might hope to reach his scat of govern- 
ment, and, as Governor-General of the Ecjuator, would 
bo at home. 

' Colontl OordoH in Central Africa : I.ojkIou, 1884. 

II 
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After a week’s <lelay in Khartoum he is off again on 
his road, guns firing parting salutes, and the rest of it, 
Governor (»eucral Ismail Yacoob no doubt watching his 
departure with man}' inward tlianks to Allali that this 
curious, busy, restless, eye-piercing, honest Frank is no 
longer near to worry with questions, to talk to slaves, 
and visit hospitals, and take interest in schools, and do 
sundry other utterly un-Turkish things that no Pacha 
could be expected to \inderstand, and with many an 
inward chuckle, no doubt too, at the prospect that lay 
before the new Governor-General of the Equator, whose 
high-sounding dominion was in reality a united kingdom 
of swamps, and slaves. 

The steamer goes slowly along, but all the wild life 
of the great river is new, and there is much to study — 
black and white storks, troops of monkeys with tails 
carried straight in air, hippopotami with their blunt 
noses only protruding out of the water by day, but 
visible enough by moonlight as they go “ walking about 
like huge islands in the shallow water,” and here and 
there wild-looking natives, who run back from the river- 
banks when they see the glasses of the traveller pointed 
towards them. 

About two hundred miles above ICliartoum there is an 
island called Abba, in the White Nile, a spot at this time 
of no importance, unnoticeablo in the long length of Upper 
Nile’s inanity. A steamer leaving Khartoum and steam- 
ing at the slow rate which Gordon’s steamer was doing 
would have been passing this island of Abba on the 
fourth day of its journey. Describing the events of that 
fourth day there is this passage : “ Last night, March 
26 th, we wore going along slowly in the moonlight, 
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and I was tliinking of yon all, and of tlic expctlitions, 
and Nubar anti Co., wlien all of a snddeii from a large 
bush came peals of laughter. I felt put out, but it 
turnwl out to be binl.s, who laughed at us from the bushes 
for some time in a very rude way. Tliey are a siiecies 
of stork, and seemed in capital sjjints, ami highly 
amused at anybody thinking of going to Oondokoro 
with the hope of doing anything.” A chance coinci- 
dence, no doubt, but a strange one too. In a cave among 
rocks in the Isle of Abba at this time there was living 
a dervish, one Mj^ioinet Achrnet, who was alrea<ly of 
some rc{>utc in the Arab Soudan, seven yeara later to be 
kno\M) far and wide as the Alahdi. Were they birds of 
ill-omen, the.se storks, that thus vexc<l the night with 
their weird mockery, as the boat that carried the 
stranger who was to attempt the hopeless task of right- 
ing this dark land passed by in the moonlight? The 
stork is hehl sacred among Mohammedans. “ The stork 
knoweth her appointe<l times,” says the great prophet of 
<loom. Did these Soudan storks see the “appointed 
times, the years ahead in the lives of the two men whose 
life-orbits at this spot now first came together ? 

Still steaming up the great river they arrive at Gon- 
dokoro on Apiil 16th, twenty-six days from Khar- 
toum. The full reality of the desolation of the land ho 
had come to slave in was now visible to Gordon. All 
the novelty hail worn off. “ No one can conceive the 
utter misery of these lands,” ho ^vrites; “heat and 
mosquitoes day and night all the year round.” Six 
days before reaching Goudokoro they passed a deserted 
station, where twenty years earlier an Austrian mission 
had essayed the hopeless task of teaching. Out of 
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twenty missionary priests fifteen were lying buriocl 
\imltn- the banana trees, whose long leaves were now the 
sole relic <jf the mission. 

Arrived at Gondokoro, the last nakedness of the land 
is revcalcil : there is no government, no taxes, no any- 
thing. “ 'riic only jiossessions Egyj)t has in iny j)rovince,” 
writes Gordon, “ are two forts, one lierc at Gondokoro, 
the other at Fatiko ; there are three hundred men in 
one, and two hundreil iii the other. Yo\i can’t go out 
in any .safety half a mile.” * 'Phe soldiers had been 
looting and cattledifting in the usual Soudan fashion : 
the slavers are at work further away to south and 
west. Single-handed Gordon can do nothing in this 
sea of misery. It will be ijuicker to go back again to 
Khartoum, pick up his staflf and supplies, and return 
with them to Gondokoro ; so, after six days spent in this 
wretched place, he turns back, and is at Khartoum again 
in eleven days. The staff and baggage are at Berber, 
and thither Gordon goes to meet them. By the end of 
May he is back once more at Khartoum, giving Ismail 
Yacoob further bits of his mind — heavy bits too. “I 
think I have crushed him,” ho says; “told him lio told 
$l(xr\es. It was undiplomatic of me, but it did the 
governor-general good.” * Then ho is off again for the 
equator. 

And now begins the work of forming posts, making 
the soldiers till the ground instead of robbing the 
people, getting news of the slave-traders, learning 
the habits and customs of the natives, catching all 
traders that come in his way, and relieving, whenever 
ho is able, the misery of the wretched people aiound 

* Colontl Qonhn i» Ctntral Africa. * Ibid, 
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hiui. He has already discovered that the seat of tlie 
mischief lies at Khartoum, as later on he will find 
that Cairo is the base which sets goiny Khartoum. It 
IS a wretehed existence, but, bad ;is it is, there is for 
Gordon something worse. 


“ I i>rrh-r it infiiiiti-ly to going out to dinner in Knglaml,^’ 
he "writes ; *• the ])e<>|>lc lii-re have not a 8trij» to cover tljeiii, 
but you do not see them gi-imting and groaning all day long 
as you see scores and score.s in England, with tlu-ir wn-tclu-d 
diniuT-parties and atU-mpU at gaiety where all is liollow and 
ini-serahle. ... I trwk a ]»ocir uhl bag <»f bones into jny 
eainp a inoiith ago, an<l have l>i-«-n leeiling lier njt. but 
yestenluy she wa-s gently taken off, and now knows all 
tinngs. 1 .suppose she tilled her plac«; in life as well us 
t^ueeii Kliz;ibclh. “A wretched fitter is struggling up the 
road, hut she i.s such a wisp of bone.s that llie wiii.l thn-atens 
to overthrow lier, so slie Ii:is Indted, jiieferriiig the rain to 
being cjut down. 1 have sent her some dhoum, and will 
produce a sji^irk of joy in her Idaek anil withered carcase.”* 


So vivid arc thc.se hits of Soudan life which he 
gives us that we are tempted not to break their con- 
text Notwithstanding tlie dhoom, the “hag of bones” 
dies two days later. “1 daresay you will see,” he 
wiites to his sister, “tins black sister some day, and 
she will tell you about it, ami how Inlinite ^\’isdom 
directed the whole atlair. I know this is a tough 
morsel to believe, }ml it is Inn. I prefer life amidst i 
sorrows, if these sorrows are inevitable, to a life spent j 
in inaction. Man}' a rich person is as unhappy :us this [ 
rag of mortality.” 

More and more the conviction grows tliut there is 
notliing but slaves in the land. “ There can be no trade," 

* CqIomI Oord<n\ in Central Africa. 
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he writes, “for they liave nothing to exchange for goods. 
Poor creatures, tliey would like to be left alone.” In 
September they arc in the midst of the rains, and the 
country has become a vast swamp. The statV are falling 
fast. The intrepid Linant is already dead. Anson was 
also gone : two or three are unable to move, the rest are 
skeletons : (Jordon is himself “a shadow.” “ However, I 
am quite well, but my temper is very, very short, and it 
is bad for those M'ho come across me the wrong way.” 
What a life of ceaseless worry it is ! His lietitenant, 
Abou Said, the notorious slave -dealer, whom lie has 
taken upon the princijde of setting a thief to catch 
a thief, is already showing true colours — full of deceit, 
lying, setting the natives against the governor- 
general, taking bribes, and generally conducting himself 
as all those who knew his previous history thought he 
would. The employment of this notorious slave-dealer 
and brigand seemed to many to be a mistake, but 
Gonlon knew his own work best Through thick 
and thin he had stuck to this ncw-fountl ally, whom he 
had brought from Cairo. “ All the people are dead 
against Abou Said, but I am faithful to him, and trust to 
a higher power to bring me through,” ho wrote from 
Khartoum. At llerber the governor was “ dead against 
him.” Notwithstanding all these hostile demonstrations 
Abou was taken on and made second in command. “ I 
feel sure he will be the most useful man I have got,” 
Gordon writes from Gondokoro. Later on, “ I mean to 
support Abou Said against Kaouf Bey,” he says ; but Abou 
is too great a scoundrel and has at last to be dismissed. 
The presence of elephant-tusks proved too much for the 
old trader : he is caught at his tricks and sent back in 
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«lisgi-acc> fortunately before he can «lo half the harm ho 
intends to do, but not before he lias alieiui}' worked 
sufficient mischief among the black sohliers to last a 
long time ; nevertheless that before his backsliding 
Abou did the work he was wanteil to do, and was no 
failure to his employer, stands on record in Gordon’s 
own wonls. 

A few miles above Oondokoro there is a rapid in the 
river, and to this place Gonlon determined to move the 
station, building a post at the foot of the falls, which 
was namcrl Ragecf. Here in the eml of September he 
pitched his tent. Illness still clung to the different 
members of the expedition. “The rain is something 
trcmemlous; it comes down in such sheets and with 
such force — a good slope will scarcely carry off tlie 
water. The Nile runs down very swiftly some three 
knots an hour, an oily-looking stream,” ho writes. The 
ground is higher than at Gondokoro, and the climate 
is better than at the lower station. 

Heath and sickness have already removed most of the 
staff, but the Governor-General of the lupiator works 
away all the same, never giving in for a moment. “I 
am quite well, and things go on smoothly,” he writes, 
“and I have a conviction that, God willing, I shall do 
much in this country. The main point is to be just and 
straightforwarfi, to fear no one or no one’s saying, to 
avoid all tergiversation or twisting, even if 3 'ou lose by 
it, and to be hard to all if they do not obey you. All 
this is not easy to do, but it must be iny aim to accom- 
Iilish it”^ Wonderful words these, written in the dull 
depths of this land of death on September 23d, 1874. 

* Colonel Gordon «n Central d/rica. 
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Ten years latei-, on Sej)teinl>ci' 23tl, lt<84, u solitary 
Kni^lisli soMicr sat writinir in Kliartoum these words: 
“As for evaenation, it is one tliinsi; ns for nillinff out, 
it is another. I am *juite of advice as to No. 1, h\it 
I will 1)0 no party to No. 2 (the rat business), 1st, because 
it i.s disluinonraljlc ; 2tl, because it is not possible (which 
will h:ive tnoie weight), therefore if it is to be No. 2 
tlic troops had botti*r not come beyond l>erbcr till the 
(piestion of wliat will be done i.s settled, so 1 will end 
thi.s book. — (i. (Jordon.”' 

He Inul just received news tliat an expedition of 
Ihitish troops was to be sent to Kliartoum, and he closed 
the first book of his journal with the words last quoted. 
The other words, written ten years earlier, had been long 
forgotten by writer and by reailers, but they bad not 
been lost : *’ Clod willing, 1 .shall do inucb in this country.” 
Was it not of a man set in authority, having under him 
soMieis, and saying unto one, “Go, and he goeth, and to 
another, Come, and be eometh,” that the words bad been 
spoken eighteen and a half centuries before, “I liave not 
found so gi’cat faith, no, not in Israel 

Here then, at iJagcef, the last months of 1874 pass 
away. Despite rain, disca.se, and desertion, shape and 
design are being stampc<l by the energy of this soldier 
upon tiie dull inanity of this mournful land. The 
stations arc being formed which are to extend from 
Kliartoum to the great lakes: steamers are being brought 
uj) in jiieces to be put together above the impediments 
to navigation. Colonel Long lias been sent on an em- 
bassy to King M’tesa of Uganda in Lake Victoria, and 
be has returned, after many adventures, to i-eport a 

' Kliartoum Jountals : London, 1888. 
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practicable waterway to the neighbourhood of that 
monarch’s <Iomiiiiou.s. 

Christmas <Iraws near, the isolation of tlic centre 
and source of all this ettort becomes more profound. On 
December 1 Gth he write.s, “ The whole of the original statV 
except Kemp have gone <lowii, eight in all. I will have 
no more fellows up here. ’ “No man under forty should 
come here, and then only those who are accustomed to 
these climates,” he hail written a few months earlier. 
“Why did I come here? yo\i ask,” he writes: “the 
thing slid on little by little. I felt too imlependent to 
serve, witli my views, at Malta, or in the corps, and 
perhaps I felt I had in me something that, if Clod 
willed, might benefit these laiuls, for Me lias given me 
great energy and healtl), and some little common sense.” 
Then his mind Hie.s off to the world of “honour” 
which he had voluntarily quitted. “Never .shall I 
forget what I got when I scored out the inscription on 
the gold medal. How I have been repaiil a millionfold !” 
(This was the Kmperor of China’s medal, which he had 
sent anonymously to the Coventry Helief Fund, having 
first obliterated the inscription.) “ There is now not one 
thing I value in the worhl. Us honours, they are fal.se ; 
its knicknacks, they are perishable and useless ; whilst 
1 live I value Go<r8 blessing — health — ami if you have 
that, as far as this world goes, you arc rich.” * So closed 
the year 1874. 

Gordon was not the man to turn aside from anything 
he had once laid his hand to. This dream of a Central 
African Kmpire had taken deep l»old of his mind, and 
althougli each month made more fatally manifest the 

LMcrs frvvi Caitral Africa. 
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wretchedness (i{ the land and the hopeless nature of the 
natives, he would not abandon hope that things might 
prove better when once the lakes had been reached. 
This Nile river was only the road to the real objective, 
and already he was looking about for some alternative 
ro»ite by which communication with Cairo might be 
effected on a shorter line from Lake Victoria than that 
along the Nile. Mombaza Bay, two hundred and fifty 
mile.s north of Zanzibar, seemed to ofter a base distant 
from the east shore of Lake Victoria about four hundred 
miles, and seizing tlic idea of making that place the sea- 
port of a line by way of Suez, he proposed to the Khedive 
to take possession of it early in 1875. From Mombaza 
the i)arty would then “ jmsh towards M'tesa,” and, 
the line once established, he proposed to “give up 
Khartoum and the bother of the steamers, etc.” “It is 
the only mode of helping these inland countries,” he 
thinks ; “all the northern part of my province is marsh 
and desert, useless for any one ; the rich parts arc the 
lake districts.” Meanwhile the lakes had still to be 
reached from the Nile side, and to that task Gordon 
bent all his elTorts during the early months of 1875. 
Many obstacles had to be overcome. A native chief of 
the Bari tribe was inclined to oppose his passage. It 
was necessary to “take his cattle.” “I do most cordially 
hate this work,” Gordon writes, “but the question is 
what are you to dol” so two thousand six hundred 
head of cattle are captured from Sheikh Bcddan of the 
Bari. A few ilays later it transpires that it was not the 
cattle belonging to the recalcitrant Beddan that wore 
“lifted,” but those of another and a friendly sheikh. 
When the discovery is made, the captured cattle are at 
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once given back, “altliough it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference to my interj)reter,” writes Gordon, “ wlicthcr 
I had attacked a friendly or an unfriemlly sheikh.” “ I 
have done with raids after my misfortune with my 
friendly sheikl), aiul only if attacked will I sanction re- 
prisals, and I will also see whether I have not given cause 
for attack.” This necessity of being severe upon the 
natives sits heavily on his miutl. “ It is not the climate, 
it is not the nativc.s, but it is the soldiery which is my 
horror,” he says. Ilis whole soul revolts from this work 
of killing or harrying the people, and alrea«ly he is look- 
ing forward with joy to “.seeing some hope of being rid 
of the whole affair.” Once the boats are on the two 
lakes he “will say good-bye.” There is at this time a 
statement of the ca.se of white rrrsM.s black in one of his 
letters which so exactly suras up our own policy in South 
Africa towards Kafirs, Zulus, and Pondos that it deserves 
to be recorded w’ord for w'ord, even though its moral 
should now be all too late in apjilication. “These arc 
their maxims” (the white man’s) : “ If the natives don’t 
act after the most civilisecl manner, then punish them for 
not so acting, but if it conies to bo a cjuc.stion of our 
action, then follow the customs of the natives — viz., re- 
cognise plunder as no offence whatever. They weigh the 
actions of ignorant natives after one and their own 
coile ; they act towards the natives after the native 
code, which recognises the right of the stronger to pillage 
his neighbour. Oh ! I am sick of these people. It is 
they, ami not the blacks, wlio need civilisation.” The 
trutli al>out this so-called spreading of civilisation in the 
Dark Continent is now apparent to Gordon, and his 
decision has been made — he will open the Nile to the 
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K(|natorial J^akes an«l tlieii say good-bye at tlie earliest 
date to “civilisation’' in the Soudan. 

And now niidsmnmer has come, and it is time to be 
at work, balding tlie nuggcrs and the steamers over the 
rapids that begin cb*sc above his station of Lado. It is 
more than four months since the steamers readied 
Khartoum, but as yet they have not appeared at 
(iondokoro. Of all the trials of life in the Soudan this 
waiting is the worst “One cannot tell what a blessing 
employment is till we lose it Kike healtli, wo do not 
notice these Idcssings. Inaction to me is terrible.” In 
the absence of the longed-for boats he turns his liand to 
anything. Out of an old garden-pump which Baker 
had left at Gondokoro he makes a rocket-tube. Watches 
and clocks arc repaired, and a musical box of M’tesa’s, 
which hail been given to that potentate and had 
gone the w’ay of all musical boxes, is set right, and sent 
up again to Uganda. All this time correspondence with 
Cairo has been brisk, and as Gordon never had two 
meiumres in his dealings with man, the Khedive prob- 
ably heard more truth in these last few months than 
he ever had had told him before in his lifetime. Truth 
is seldom jialatable to princes, least of all to Eastern 
princes, and the very jiossiblo contingency of finding his 
dismi.ssal in tlie official packet of letters from Cairo was 
often discussed in Gordon’s lettei-s home. “ .Some might 
care if they were dismissed,” he says, “as the world 
would talk. Thank God, I am screened from that fear. 
I know that I have done my very best, as far as my 
intellect has allowed me, for the Khedive, and 1 have 
tried to be just to all ; so if I go, do not expect to see 
your brother broken-hearted. ... I acknowledge to 
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focliiig a sort of regret if I have to leave before opening 
the ri^'cr to the lakfs, but it would soon pass oil’, as i 
sliould think it God's will tliut I should not do it.” But, 
to do tlie Khedive Ismail justice, he had not the 
faintest idea of parting with this most faithful sen’ant ; 
on tlie contrary, he was in reality ready to go almost 
any length to retain the man who, if his words rasped 
somotime.s like a file, was true as tiuest steel to his 
employer. 

Of all the rivers on the earth the Nile i.s the ojie 
which gives fullest scope to make “ the absent always 
wrong.”* The man w’ho works at the Nihr frontier 
must expect to have his work and hi.s motives, by the 
time they reach Cairo, i*ent and twistcil and tortured out 
of shape, as though they had in concrete and bodily 
form been sent down the windings and cataracts and 
whirlpools of the great river. But Ismail knew the 
man wdio was at the head of the sap which was being 
run into the centre of the Dark Continent, and doubtless 
he knew too the intervening “ reflectors ” of the far-off 
work. This was the one really bright spot of Gordon’s 
toil during all these yeai-s. He, and not his enemies, 
was listened to in Cairo. At length everything is in 
readiness for the trial of the niiggers that are to carry 
the sections of the steamers up the rapids. On August 
3d the labour began. The river was running like 
a mill-race, and was still rising : the natives had be- 
come quiet, and many of them were even ready to aid 
in hauling the boats through the cataracts. Few who 
have not gone through this labour of forcing up the 
rapids of the Nile can understand the true meaning of 

* Spanish proverb. 
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(xonloii’s description of tlic toil, ;md of the etVect it liud 
upon his nervous s^'steni. “ A day of agony to me,” he 
begins. 

“I am really quite exhausted — more mentally than 

physically. It has indeed Ik-cu a fearful day ; one iiugjxer 

nearly sjink. It is the violent eddies that are so terrible. 

% 

The slightest faltering in the haulers would ho fatal. Vo\ir 
brother” (lie is writing to his sister) “ j)rays the nuggers 
up as he \jsed to do the troops when they wavereil in 
the breaches in China, hut often and often the ropes break 
and it has all to be done over again. However, I feel sure 
that we shall have fqlly made known to us the mystery 
of these nialtui’s. Sometimes I think I am punished for 
some arbitrary act I have been guilty of, for the soldiers 
have tried me soivlv. I do not feel that I ever could do 

to 

any more work after this command. It certainly takes the 
edge oft' one, ami adds to one's age.” 

Five days later, when all the native boats have been 
got over the worst part of the Googi cataract, there is 
a bit that tells what the strain has been better than long 
pages of description. “ Somehow or another I am not 
so elated at our hitherto success as I thought I should 
be. The anxiety has killed enthusiasm in me. I never 
have had such an anxious time,” he writes. The great 
heart of the toiler was beating for a moment slower in 
the recoil of the strain that had conquered those rapids \ 
and well it might, for of all the fights of life that 
whiten hair and dig wrinkles before they are due there 
are few that compare with this battle of man against 
the cataract strength of Nile’s flooded volume. 

The cataracts passed, there still remained the natives, 
and each step now taken forward added to their hostility. 
For days past they have been getting more excited : the 
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women aiul children arc busy canying away fioni tl»o 
wattle-hnt.s the poor honscliold "o<ls of their scantiest 
possession. By tlay the sj)earincn stand on tlie In'llfops 
looking from afar at the woik going on upon the river; 
at night the Cwjoor or magic Hre.s arc to be seen. At 
last the conHict comes : a party of sohlicrs under Mr. 
Linant has crossed the river with the intention of buniin*: 
some native huts, the inhal>itants of which had made an 
attack on the previous day. Gordon, thinking that the 
burning might tend to distract the attention of the natives 
from In’s steamer, now in the raj)ids, as.sentetl : the party, 
some forty all told, crossctl the river, and spent the day 
foraging about the cast shore. In tlie afternoon they 
were set upon by tlie enraged natives, ami only four 
cscape<l. It was almost the first of a series of events of 
the kind destined to be but too common a few years 
later. “ The natives are bravo fellows,” writes Gordon, 
after describing this disaster ; “ they know that onr 
soldiers cannot hit them in most cases when they fire, 
and so in they rush and it is over.” “The wretched 
black soldier is not a match for a native with spear and 
how ; the soldier cannot shoot, and is at tlie native’s 
mercy, if the native knew it.” Then he decides to jmt a 
fortified post on the east side of the river, and train liis 
men to fight the natives. Then comes a significant pas- 
sage : “The worst of this is, the way it ties me to one 
place, the uncongeniality of tho work, and the fact that 
I may /rain the natives by my training my soldiers. It 
is a difficult question, which God will solve.” Then he 
goes on in his usual way of thinking aloud, that mental 
habit by which his mind is absolutely laid bare, so that 
there is not a single lesson of his life that cannot bo 
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traced throngli its every haiii of tlionirlit and every 
prompting of liis nature. 

“ \Vi? derided tliosc* pemr Macks wlio foiij-lit fur tlicir 
indepeinlonce, and now Cunl gave them the victory. 1 
declare, in spite of the expie.s.«i(tns you may note in my 
letter.s, 1 truly sympathise with them. They say, ‘We do 
not want ytmr cloth ami heads ; you j-o your way, ami we 
will go ours. We do not want to see your chief.’ Thi.s they 
have said over ami over again. They have sju<l, ‘'I’liis land 
is oui-s, ami you shall not have it, neither its bread nor its 
tlocks.’ Poor fellow.s ! you will .say I am most inconsistent, 
ami so I am. ami so are you. We me <lead against our words 
when it comes to action. We will at morning players say 
forgive as we forgive, ami then hurry over breakfast to cany 
i>u the squabble «)1‘ the day before.”* 

There is nothing so remarkable in the life of this 
man as his perfect sense of justice; nothing can upset 
the oven balance of his mind in the cause of right against 
wrong : no matter what self-interest is in the scale, no 
matter how much disaster to liis own side may lie in the 
triumpii of his enemy, he can never lose sight of the 
original cause of quarrel, and the justice of the native 
right to tlio possession of tl»o land. Even the poor 
“ magic men,” tlie Coojoors of the Baris, have the dignity 
of men praying to the God of Battles for help against 
the enemy who has come to attack them. 

“ Did I not mention the incantations made against us by 
the magicians on the other side,” he asks, “ and how .some- 
how, from the earnestness that they made them with, I had 
some thought of misgiving on account of them ? It was odd, 
this repulse so soon to follow. These prayers were earnest 
prayers for celestial aid, in which the prayer knew he 


* Colvnel Gordon ta Central Africa. 
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would need lu*lj> from tonic nnkm-u-ii P<*\vcr t.. avcii ,i 

•langer. Thai the naijve kii.-w not the line (lo.l is tnu-, hut 

(Jod knows him, imd niovd him to pi-av, and answered Ids 
prayer." 

A few days later an expedition is sent ont at night 
to harry one of the oflemling tribes. It fails in eliV-cting 
the capture of the cattle, and the cause of the failure is 
laid upon the sheikh who wms to have gnitled the party, 
hut who faile.I to do so. It is proposed to punish this 
sheikh. Gordon wont have it. "If he did mislead 
them,” lie writes, "lie was a brave, patriotic man, ami I 
shall let him go." Later on wo read ; “ I lot the sheikh 
go. Poor fellow, they ha.l tieil Ids hands so tight that 
they were (piite swollen. How 1 hate the country 
and all the work ! ” Tndy a <liirerent stamp of sohlier 
this from the usual type of whieh history is so full. 
What a contrast to any among the long li.st of later 
lieroes is this man, who, with all his humanity urnl all 
Ids tenderness of heart, is still by far the most success- 
ful conqueror of savage races, and the wisest ruler of 
them, too, that this modern England of ours has seen. 
As one reads the pages of Gordon’s journal in Central 
Afnca, which tell not so much of the immense work 
done on river and rapid as the thoughts that come to 
him during tliat work, the picture of the man grows 
and grows until ho stand-s before u.s absolutely alone in 
his generation ; ami the thing that is so wonderful in 
this life and tins work is not tho loneliness or the labour, 
not the dinicuUiea or tho disease, not tlic figure of a 
Hinglo toiler undismayed at his task amid death and 
desertion — all tliese are eomnioii enough in the history 
of War and exploration, ami without them victorious tvar 
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or successful exploration can never be accomplished — 
hut wliat is wonderful to watch, and utterly without 
parallel in these modern times of ours at least, is the 
love of justice, the mercy, the gentleness, the loving- 
kinilncss, the generosity to enemies, the absence of all 
revenge, the immense humanity of the man. Never 
mind what it costs, he will do the right thing by this 
wretched Bari native. Sheikh Beddan has his cows 
rcturneil to him, and is given a present. A war party 
captures the daughter of another hostile sheikli : she is 
at once dressed in the best costume that can be got in 
the stores, and sent l)ack to her father. Nay, so strong 
is the sense of right and justice in the man that he is 
ever really to take the part of the wronged, even when 
they are doing their best to kill him. It seems impos- 
sible for him to got into a rage with them. He is 
utterly unable to work himself into that fine frenzy of 
hostilit}’ against some black king who may happen to 
stand in the path of his progress, that state of whole- 
some hatred which is almost laughable to watch in the 
dealings of our race with the unfortunate sable monarchs 
w’hoso lands we have been desirous of acquiring. 

And it is this absolute absence of the truly Saxon 
clement of hate that makes Gordon so often wish to bo 
alone in the work he has to do. He feels that his sense 
of right is not the same as other men’s ; that where they 
would hang, ho would often reward ; that where they 
would burn and pillage, ho would spare and protect ; 
that where they would make what they called an ex- 
ample — a lesson, by the way, which would boar bitter 
fruit in the memories of revenge it was so certain to 
evoke later on — he too would make his example, but it 
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woiihi l>c of mere}- ami kindness to the vanqnjsliod. 
11)0 secret of GohIoii’s success as a ruler of savage or 
semi-civilised races was a simple one. It lay in his 
possession of two almost ojqjosite (|ualities — an intense 
feeling of S 3 ’mj>athy with them in every want and work 
of their lives, and a bodily’ energy' or power of endur- 
ance which made him their e<pjal in phy.sical toil. His 
heart, soft as a woman’s, was keenly alive to their siiirer- 
ing ; his body, capable of the most prolonged exertion, 
was ever a tireless toiler for their welfare. Absolute 
necessity of this bontl of synipathy between the ruler 
and the ruled was ever present to him. “Anything is 
better,” he once wrote, “than the wretched want of 
sympathy between us and the Egyptians, which is now 
(ISH.*!) increasing into a deadly hate. We must have 
a Nemesis unless we show more sympathy.” The end 
of 1875 came. It found the line of posts extended 
to Duffli, a spot on the Nile within three degrees 
of the equator. Close to Duflli the river wa.s broken 
into a scries of rapids and chutfs wdiich e.xtended 
for two miles. It wxs a terrible disappointment to 
find the long -entertained hope of getting through to 
Eake Albert without further interruption thus sud- 
denly dispelled. “I bore it well,” he says, “and for 
all you could see it might have been a picnic party 
to the Fola Falls; but it is rather sad, and will give 
me a mint of trouble and delay.” And so it did. 
Here for another three months the work of dragging 
and jjortagiiig went on. All around spread a sea of tall 
jungle gross : a dreary land where by day all the year 
round a fierce sun beats down botw'con drenching 
showers, and where “ the moment the sun goes down, a 
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coM (laiup tuisfs which ontci’s om*’s very honcj^. 'I’liorc 
is not ail interval of Hve minutes from tlio settins' of the 
sun ami the risinj^ of tliis ilreadful damp, and you feel 
the danj'cr, as it. were, at once.” Tjakc Albert is still 
some seventy miles ilistant. The Victoria Nyanza is two 
hundred away, and ineanwliilc there is Irouhle with 
Kalia lloga in front and the Uari in rear. The doctor, 
who was also interpreter, dies in Oetoher : the servant 
follows in I)ecemhor, ami the year closes on the hmely 
solitary liguie, fighting man and nature: one day down 
with ague, the next forcing his way through swamp and 
jungle ; sometimes feeling “ very low,” and again speak- 
ing his thoughts of men ami things with deep insight 
and light hut always summing up the situation, 

he it death or failure, gleam of success or dark dis- 
appointment, with the brightest, the most simple, the 
most perfect faith that “ whatever tlio world may say,” 
ho will content himself “ with what Ood may say.” 

At length all the ohstaclcs arc overcome, ami the first 
steamer, put together above the Fola Falls, cmorge.s from 
the maze of papyrus isles and floating vegetation which 
hide the exit of the Nile out of the lake upon the 
Albert Nyanza. Gordon had all along declareil ho wo\dd 
not himself go on the lake, and ho persisted in his decision. 
A lieutenant, Gessi, was to have the honour of fii-st 
circumnavigating this sheet of water. This refusal of 
Gordon to rcaj) the liarvesb of his own toil is so typical 
of the man that his words Mill alone show the thoughts 
that guided him in his decision : — 


“ I 8,ny I wish to give a practical proof of M hat I think 
rcganling the inonlinate praise which is given to an ex- 
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I'lurer. Xou- kuivK ' .H.l much in --■ttin;' up 

tlie >t()ie.s ; ami tln-ou”h Jhe what work he iuu.<t have 

had ! A^aiii, what work — not C 4 jual to hi^ have I not liad 

with these stores. Jhil all ihi- w<urhl oo Tor .lothiiiK' in 
comparison to the fact of ofujig ,,11 the lake, which vrui nmy 
hiiy is u small allair wlieii you have the l.oats ready for yoii. 
Olliers sow. and one will ivaj> all tlie iv.-ult^ of tiie lahoiir. 

• K-nt me a letter writt.-ii to him which sjH-aks ..f the 
honour and f,dor>- of ooin^ on the hike— the chajdet of laurels 
to the great comjueror, etc.! It is thus, then-foiv, that I 
wish to show palpably that it is a great mistake to dmw the 
Jal^c coachisiou^ |H*<jji]c iU} aliout tlicM* 

It was th(! end of April hy tlie time (Jessi liad com- 
pleted tlie tourof Lake Albert. He foiiml it much smaller 
than had been anticipated, fifty miles across from cast to 
west, one liundred and forty from north to south, run- 
ning into marsh and swamj> at its southeni end. Violent 
storms swejit its surface. Tlic natives along the shores, 
numerous and ho.stilc, were crying out, “Go on, go 
on ! Wc want no Turk.s here,” so well lia.l the know- 
ledge of Ottoman eliaractor precciled the actual presence 
of the Turk. From April to October 1H7G llie old woik 
of maiching and mapping and fort-making went on in 
that dead angle of Kipiutorial Africa which lies between 
the lakes and the Falls of Fola. “A dead mournful 
spot, witli a iieavy damp dew jienetrating everywhere. 
It is as if the Angel AzracI liad siu ead his wings over this 
land.” “ You have little idea of the silence and solitude. 

I am sure no one wJiom God did not support could bear 
up. It is simply killing. Thank God, I am in good 
health, ami very rarely low, ami then only for a short 
time. Through this mournful land the river winds at 

* All engiucer. a Colotul Oordon in CeiUral Africa. 
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times in currentless roadies amid isles of jiajiyrus, and 
it is often impossible to reach for miles the real shore, 
so dense is this growtli of water vegetation : in other 
places between the two lakes the Nile is a slant of water. 
Over this wide sea of rapid marsh, grass, and rolling hill, 
fierce sunshine and drenching rain alternate in rpnek 
succession, and at night tlie stagnant water in the 
hollows and the dense vegetation everywhere cxliale 
poisonous malaria. 

Victoria Lake hud yet to be reached, but the emis- 
saries sent thither by (iordon liad not given a more 
favourable report of that region. M’tesa, King of 
Ugantla, was the usual mixture of bufiboncry, cniclty, 
and suspicion, which seem to constitute the chief ingredi- 
ents in the composition of monarchical character in 
Central Africa, In the previous year, under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Stanley’s teaching, he hail declared himself 
a Christian. Ho was now showing a ilccided tendency to- 
wards Mohammedanism, under the tuition of an Ulema 
sent to him by Khedive Ismail ; but whatever were his 
religious doubts or convictions, there was one point ujion 
which he had apparently made up his mind without 
much difficulty, it was to keep the white man, the 
Turk, and the Arab as far off as possible. “ Firet come 
missionary, then trader, then soldier — wlien soldier comes, 
it is all over with black man.” So poor King Cetowayo 
of Zululand had tersely summed up the case of black 
and white a few years earlier, and M’tesa had arrived 
at much the same conclusion. 

At length the time came to turn northwards from this 
dreary equatorial laml. On October Gth Gordon, 
having abandoned his intention of establishing posts on 
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Lake Victoria, set his face for Khartoum and Cairo. 
Amid a conflicting mass of thoughts as to his future 
proceedings one impression had been steadily growing; 
it was, tliat the existing state of things in Egypt and lier 
Soudan dominion could not continue inucli longer. 
“ Wlien a house gives ominous cracks prior to a fall, 
one’s desire is, like the rats in ships, to leave it, but this 
proverb is generally used in the sense of ‘ Having sucked 
the orange throw away the rind,’ and I do not like the 
idea even if the cracks arc serious. Why should I fear 1 
Is man more strong than Ood ? Things have come to 
such a pass in these Mussulman countries tliat a crisis 
must soon come about” Thus Gordon wrote at Khar- 
toum in the end of October, and on Christmas Eve he 
was in London. 
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tlie tlirec yciirs dining wliicli Gordon liad been 
Imncd in Central Africa the germs of great clianges 
liad l)cen laid in the M-nrbl of English ilominion. A 
now spirit liad suddenly been developed in tlic (Jovern- 
nient at lionie, and a policy of active extension of frontier 
had succeeded the hitlierto long-accepted dogmas of 
masterly inactivity. 


In December ISTo the order for the occupation of 
Quetta iiad gone forth to the Indian frontier. In 
Septendjer 187G the order for the annexation of the 
Transvaal and its occupation by Hritish troops Avas 
despatcl.ed to the Cape of Good Hope, and during 
the wliole of 1875 and I87(i there wore visihic in the 
l^ovant, on the coast of Syria, and in Egypt many of 
the premonitory syinjjtoms which close observers liad 
little difficulty in reading as tlie certain signs of coming 
aggression in those region.s. As yet, liowovor, no outside 
opjjosition had followed tliese widespread extensions. 
The change liad been so sudden, its presence had been 
accompanied by so much easy explanation of motive 
and intention, tliat the ruling imiu-ession on the public 
mind seemed to be more one of surprise that such facile 
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acquisitions should not have been earlier aecoinplished 
than that beneath them tliere might possibl\‘ lie anv 
future trouble of war to tlje .State. 


Five yeaj’s had to pass 




j)olict M a.s even to begin to be called for; asid then l)y 
a mysterious and inexorable law of fate it was to fall, 


not upon the men who had originated ami supported 

the new policy, but upon those who had jiersistcntly 
oj)pose<l it. 


Gordon had left the Soudan in 187G with the inten- 
tion of finally quitting the Kheclivo’s service, but at 
Cairo he was prevailed upon to modify his views so far 
a.s to still leave his return an oj)en <juestion. Ho had 
not been a fortnight in England bebjrc the old deter- 
mination of saying good-bye to Egypt returne.l, and ho 
telegraphed his decision to Cairo. In rejdy came a 
most urgent message from the Khedive, reminding him 
of luB iJiomiso to complete the work which “you and I " 
had begun in the Soudan. It was impossible to refuse 
the urgency of this iuc.ssago, or the friendship of the 
ivords that conveyed it. Gordon, after a stay of five 
weeks in England, started on the last day of January 
1877 for Egypt. He went out with the firm resobttioii 
of getting the Govenior-Generalship of the entire Soudan 
confened upon him, and of refusing any other apj>oint- 
ment. Hi.s wiahe.s were at once met by the Khedive, 
and on Febniary 2Ctb, four weeks from the date of 
leaving England, he landed at Massowali on the Ked Sea 
as Governor-General of the entire Soudan. 

And here wc must stop a moment in the rapid life 
of this extraordinary toiler, to glance at the new fields 
of work that were now opening before him. 
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Tlic onornious region which is known to us \inder 
the vague denomination of the Soudan falls, topographi- 
cally as well ;is ])oliticalIy, into throe distinct divisions, 
hirst there is the region of the Nile and its equatorial 
tributary rivers, where wo liave latel}' traced the work 
done hy (Jordon in the yeai-s 1S71, 1875, and 187G : 
this division is the Central, or Southern Soudan. Next 
to it on the east lies the second division, which embraces 
the long line of tlic Abyssinian frontier, the province of 
Sennaar, and the coast of the Ked Sea from Massowah 
to Suakini. The third division is that immense western 
laud in which lie the old Alohaininedan kingdoms of 
Kordofan and Darfotir, great rolling j)lains upon which 
the heavy rainfall from the equator grad\ially dies out 
into a rainless desert. From east to west across tlm 
entire breadth of the three <livisions is not less than 
twelve hundre<l miles : from north to south along the 
entire length of the centre division is about the same 
distance. In the three yeai-s just ended we have seen the 
work of exploration aiul settlement all confined to the 
Central African region, the line of the Nile. In the three 
years now beginning we shall have to follow Gordon 
through many thousand miles of eamcl-travcl over the vast 
plains and dcsert-s of the eastern and western divisions. 

While Gordon had been fighting climate and natives 
on the borders of the Equatorial Lakes, the lOiedive 
Ismail had been gratifying his ambition in another 
(luartcr of the Soudan by attempting the conquest of 
Abyssinia. The sale of the Suez Canal shares to Eng- 
land had put him in sudden possession of four million 
poumls sterling, and with these sinews of war he deter- 
mined to bravo alike the difficulties of the mountain fast- 
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nesses, where this relic of old Christian Ethiopia still holds 
its own, and the terrors of the curse which tradition asserts 
the prophet to have delivereil against those of Islam who 
should ever attempt to subdue the mountaineers that 
harl once shielded liim from his enemies. The Egyp- 
tian invasion met with a disastrous repulse; the soldiers 
broke before the shock of battle began, and the story of 
slaughter, so often to lie repeated in subsequent scenes 
of Soudan strife, had here its fii-st beginning. Nine thoti- 
sand of the Fellaheen soldiery, anne<l with Kemington 
rifles though they were, fell before the <letcrmined 
rush of spear and swonl. Tents, twenty -five cannon, 
a great number of prisoners, arms, and an immense 
treasure w’cre the victor's spoil. The English sovereigns 
which the sale of the Suez Canal shares had lately put 
so plentifully into the Egyptian war-chest were scattered 
broadcast over the gaunt table-laud of Gura, and so 
immense was the liooty that the wild speannen were 
unable to believe gold in such quantities could be brought 
together. It must l>e, they thought, some counterfeit of 
the precious metal. So strong was this impression that 
the Abyssinian soldiei's arc said to have disposed of their 
plunder for a mere trifle, often giving thirty sovereigns 
in exchange for a few silver dollars. The efl'cet of this 
defeat of the Egyptian arms soon became apparent in 
remote parts of the Soudan. The news spread, quickly 
that the good old times had como back again — the times 
when steel settled all dilfcrences, before guns had been 
heard of. The day of the Turk seemed over. Insurrec- 
tion broke out on all sides — along the foot-liills of tlie 
Abyssinian mountains, as well as one thousand miles away 
to the west, where the Darfouriun wanted small induce- 
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ineiit to rise against the conf|Ucror lie despised. It >vas 
into tins wide sea of trouble that Gordon was now enter- 
ing, with no very settled plan as to policy, but witli a 
fixed resoh'o to work out each ilay's labour as it came 
to one groat end — the lightening of the load of human 
misery wherever lie might meet it : to establish order 
where there was anarcliy ; to unbind the slave ; to stop 
the horrible traflic that was the root of so much sufVerini; : 
to mix mercy witli justice ; to join government with 
honesty ; and for himself? — to “sacrifice a living life.” 
“To give your life to be taken at once is one tiling; 
to live a life such as is before me is another and more 
trying onleal. I have set my face to the work, and 
I will give my life to it. I feel as if I have nought 
to do with the government. God must undertake the 
work, and I am for the moment used as His instrument.” 
Thus he communed with himself as, mounted on a fleet 
camel, he passed over the long wihlerness of ridge and 
gorge, plain and valley, which lies at the northern 
frontier of Abyssinia ; a land which has been the battle- 
ground of Christian and Moslem since that distant day 
wliich first saw the Arab — a newcomer Irom Mecca — 
forcing his way across the level plains that divided the 
mountains of olil Ethiopia from the cataract-kingdom of 
Nubia. The Abyssinian frontier was in a state of 
anarchy. King Johannes, notwithsUnding his victory 
over the Egyptians, did not venture to descend into the 
low countr}-, and some of his great feudatory chiefs were 
still in revolt against him. Things might be safely loft 
in their present state for some months longer ; they 
could not get worse for the simple reason that an 
Abyssinian army, oven if free from having to fight 
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agiiinst revolt at home, cotild not advance far into the 
low country for want of su|)|)lie5. Gonlon uould there- 
fore leave Abyssinia for tlie present, and turn his 
attention to tlie extreme western portion of the S(»ndan, 
where the Uedouin tribes and tl>e slave-tra<leis were in 
revolt against ttie (jovernment. Accordingly he wrote 
a letter to Johannes, juvsuring him of neutrality duritig 
the coming struggle with Mcnalik, King of Shoa, and 
then turned his earners liead for the Blue Nile and 
Khartoum. 

As leagues and leaguc.s of distance lay behind him 
on this journey from Ma.ssowali to Khartoum, all the 
vastness of tlio work he had to do scemc<l to become 
accentuated by the pliysical space whicli ilaily jiassed 
before his vision. “ Witli temfic exertion,” lie thinks, 
" in two or three years’ time I may, with God’s julminis- 
tration, make a good province, — witli a goo<l army, and a 
fair revenue and peace, and an increased trade, — also 
liave supprus.scd slavc-raid-s, and tlien I will come home 
and go to bed, and never get up again till noon every 
day, and never walk more tlian a mile.” 

It is now late in April ; the heat is teriific, for as yet 
the heavy storms of rain that once every year descend 
u|Mm the weary world of Sennaar have n()t y(!t begJin, 
ami the great, level lan<l now lies a scorched ami dusty 
plain where tlio rocks are shadowless at noon. It is 
early May when Gordon reaches KharUjiim. Ho has 
“ solved the dilficulty,” he thinks, though the “ scheme 
is not yet mattired.” First ho will strike a great blow 
at slavery in Darfour. Wliat ho lias to do “ is so to 
settle matters that I do not cause a revolution on my 
own death.” The vested interests involved in this 
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slavo-(jnostion arc cnorinou.s ; tliey touch every class in 
the coimiumity, ami already ho sees tliat in uprooting 
slavery he }nay bring the whole fabric of Egyptian 
government to the ground. On May bth he is installed 
as (Jovernor-(ieneral of the Soudan at Kliartouni. 
“ M ith the lielp of Ood,” lie says in his speech to the 
])Cople, “1 M-ill hold the balance level.” “A great 
sorrow has been tiikon otl' the land— the reign of the 
hmrhdiih (whip) has ceased.” He disbands the motley 
marauders known as Ba.shi-Bazouks ; sets up a petition- 
box at the door of the palace ; jnits the money which 
is brought to his clerks as “ backsheesh ” for expected 
favours, into the treasury ; has a i|uarrel with a Turkish 
second in command, one Halid Pacha ; arranges for a 
bettor water supply for the town, and is then off on his 
camel for remote Darfour. lie has been a fortnight in 
Khartoum : now he is away again on a two thousand 
mile ride to begin his blows against slaver)'. 

On May 19th Gordon left Khartoum; on June 7th 
he reached the frontiers of Darfour, four hundred 
miles distant. Ho has a wonderful camel that flies along 
faster than the mythical hygem of the prophet The 
escorts are left behind ; the secretaries and staft* toil far 
in the rear. Dressed in the richly-embroidered uniform of 
aTurkish marshal, the Governor-General comes flying into 
a station, and before the guards can turn out and present 
arms he has passed the gates. The Bedouin chief who 
rides with him says it is “ the telegraph.” The ribbon 
of the Grand Cordon of the Mejidieh has been given to a 
special bearer from the baggage behind, who has promised 
to deliver the insignia to the Pacha before he can possibly 
get to Fogia, but it is no use; it arrives an hour after 
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the B'iehl-Murshul has reached his destination. Xever 
had Egyptian history icconled sncli extraordinary 
behaviour on the jnirtof a PacluL The Mudir of Fogia 
and the rest of the officials are completely out of time. 
There have been watchei-s set to give timely notice 
of the Govemor-Generars aj>proaoh, and as a vast plain 
lies around Fogia upon which objects are discernil)le at 
an immense distance, it is hojietl that no sur2)rise can 
possibly be effecterl. All at once two specks are noticed 
by keen Arab eyes miles away to tlic east. All right, 
these are the advanced scouts sent on to give warning, 
there will be plenty' of time for the ISImlir to don his 
Stambouli coat an hour hence, arul for tlic sohliors to 
fail in about sunset. The two s])ecks draw nearer and 
nearer, and then it is seen that the leading camel carries 
a pale-faced man arrayed in gorgeous uniform, and that 
a Kubabish Arab sheikh is the second figure. What 
con it all mean ! Only thi.s, that there has come into 
this vast, dreary world a new man, and that, dre.ssed in 
stately trapjdngs of the highest Turkish military rank, 
the most restless spirit of the nineteenth century has 
come to thunder at the stronghold of African slavery. 

And now there began a scries of rapid marches, some- 
times forward, sometimes to right or left ; opening com- 
munications from one post to another through revolted 
tribes; gathering up a garrison here to augment the 
small force that marched permanently with the Govenior- 
Goneral ; concentrating at a given point ; cutting ofl* 
some tribe from its water-supply ; sending messengers 
to revolted chiefs to tlireaten or to promise ; freeing 
slaves and drilling them as soldiers ; marching through 
storm and sun and nighty until the bare record of the 
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work rouils inojr like the movement of some nice of 
beings wlio knew nothing of the nec«ls of food un<I rest 
tliun of men to whom war ami exjKJsure brought the 
usual conse<iucnces of fatigue— (lise;isc ami death. There 
is a peculiar trait in Gordon’s method of war which 
makes it a matter of regret to the military student that 
it was never the lot of this brilliant soldier to find him- 
self the leader of an army on the broad field of civilised 
warfare. Above every other Knglish soldier of his time 
he possessed the power of catching the weak point in 
his adversary, and directing to that point all the strength 
of liis own resources. E>ery great master of war has 
had this faculty fully developed. It is the root and 
foundation of successful otl'ensivo warfare ; it is the 
cjuality that gives the largest results and jirodnces the 
most striking etVecU. Turenne, Frederick, Napoleon, 
Stonewall Jackson, jiosscsscd this jiower, ami to it they 
ow’cd their most brilliant triumphs. With it almost 
everything is possible to a commander. Without it 
success may indeed crown the etVorts of a captain, but 
it will bo the success that stops short of great resulte, 
and makes victory depend more uiioii the e.xhaustion of 
States than on the genius of generals. 

When Gordon entered Darfour all the chances seemed 
against his effecting the pacification of the country. His 
troops were of the worst description — the scum of Syria, 
Egypt, ami Asia Minor, demoralised by unchecked pillage 
and frequent rovci-ses. Their leaders, comijit and craven 
of spirit, moved without plan or energy, plundering and 
oppressing as they went. The old Iiatred of the people 
against the Turk had increased to a deadly animosity 
under the infiuonce of the stupid and ferocious tyranny 
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to which tliey had been subjected in tlic tliree }‘ears tliat 
liad elapsed since tlic Egyptian con<iuest of the country. 
Aildcd to all these things there was the fact that some 
of the best troops had been sent to fight the Kussians 
in Bulgaria, ami that the resources of the Soinlan in 
men, money, and material were at the lowest ebb. Not- 
withstanding all drawbacks, Gordon in the short sjjace 
of four months put down the rebellion and broke the 
power of the slave-kings. 

Looked at from a distance Darfour appearo<l a con- 
fused mass of revolt : seen closer at haml the elements 
of weakne.ss were at once apparent. There were in 
reality two great divisions in the disturbance, and these 
again were divisible into many sections ; but the two 
chief parties in revolt were at opposite poles of discon- 
tent, and it was this diversity that gave Gordon the key 
to his triumph. Darfour had had a history, one that 
went back into a remote past. There had been sultans 
of Darfour long before there were kings in Prussia. 
There had been a trade, too, in Darfour that went back 
very far in its trailitions, — it was the .slave-trade. 
Now it was the partisans of these two things, throne 
and trade, that were both in revolt against Egypt, ami 
were each opjjoscd to the other. M'hen Gonlon was 
striking at the adherents of the old race of .sultans he 
hail the slave-kings at least neutral ; when he hit at the 
slave-kings the Darfoiirians were with him. 

Darfour is practically a desert, having wells scattered 
over its surface at distances varying from thirty to sixty 
miles apart. Between these wells tho land is a waterle.ss 
waste. Occupy the wells and you liold tho country : 
this was tho general plan upon which Gordon proceeded. 

K 
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In four months, from June to the end of September, ho 
moved like a cloud driven about b}' the wind, now west, 
now south, now nortii ; but tliere was a ])nrjiosc in tliesc 
seemingly erratic wanderings. He has marched south 
from Omclianga to Data, one hundred and sixt}' miles, 
in the fir.st twelve days of July. By the middle of 
August he is back at El Fascher, one hundred and 
thirty miles to the nortli-west. By September 1st he 
is at Dara again. On the !)th he starts south-ca.st for 
Shaka, a march of one luuulrcd and eighty miles within 
tcjj degrees of the ei^uator. On tlie ir)th ho reaches 
Shaka. By this time the throne-part of the revolt 
Inis been broken, and it is now the slave-kings he 
is lighting. They have thousands of good fighting 
men, they outnumber Gordon’s troops liy ten to one, 
but there is neitiier union nor plan nor leadership 
with them ; and this extraordinary Pacha, who moves 
quicker than the Arab, who is licard of one day at 
Fascher, far in the north, and a few days later is seen in 
the red haze and wliirlwind of the desert, striking for 
some extreme southern station, fills them with wonder. 
It is impossible that he can Iiave only a few hundred 
men with him, they say, he must have armies within 
reach ; and so they receive him with sudden submission, 
and the band.s that have assembled to fight break up at 
night into scjiarate portions and go their way back into 
some remoter security. 

Of the misery of the wretched people, of the arid, 
hopeless land through which these scenes of war went 
on, no pen could fitly tell the story. War, famine, 
slavery wore abroad in a horrible naked deformity that 
baffles description. The “rebels,” as they are called, die 
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of thirst and famine in great numbers. “The smell of 
tlie putrefying dead (men and animals) is fearful." 
“ People have little idea how little glorious war i.s. It 
is organise<l murder, pillage, and cruelty, and it is seldom 
that the weight falls on the fighting men; it is the 
women, children, and old peojile. The Crimea was the 
e.Kception.” ' 

It is on the slave-caravans that the horroi's of thirst 
and hunger fall heaviest. The wretched groups, chiefiy 
of women and children, are abuiuloned in the midst of 
blinding dc.serts. It is often impossible to find food for 
them, even after they have been rescueil from their 
mastei's. “ I <leclare solemnly that I wouhl gi>’e my life 
to save the suft'erings of these jieople,” he says. “ You 
would have felt sick had you seen them.” Again he 
writes, I am a fool, I daresay, but I cannot see the sulVer- 
ings of any of these people without tears in my eyes.”" 

It was at Dara, in the south of Dai-four, that the 
scene occurred which has been so often alluded to — the 
meeting of Gordon witli the chief slave-robbei-s, who had 
iLSsemble<l near that place in great force, still apparently 
undecided a.s to fighting or joining the Government. 
He reaches Dara after a ride of eighty-five miles in a 
<lay and a half, alone, tlic escort having been left mile-s 
behind. The heat is intense. “ Imagine to yourself,” he 
says, “a single, dirty, red -faced man on a camel, orna- 
mented with flies, arriving in the divan all of a sudden.” 
Then follows the account of the next day’s work : — 

“ Dara, September 2<1. — No dinner after my long ride, 
but a quiet night, forgetting iny miKcrics. At dawn I got 
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nj), anti jmttinp on the goUlcn armour the Khedive gave me, 
went out to see my trooj's, and then mo»\nted my hoi-se and, 
with an escort of my rohl)ers of Hashi-Ba/.ouks, rode out to 
tlie camp <if tlie otluu- rohliers, tliree miles off. I was met 
l*y tlie son of Sehehr, a nice-looking lad of twenty-two years, 
and rode through the robber bands. There were about three 
thousand of them — men and boys. 1 rode to a tent in the 
caniin The whole bi>dy of chiefs were <lumbfoundered at 
my coining among them. After a gla.ss of water I went 
back, telling the son of Sebehr to come with his family to 
my divan : they all came/’ 


There they received Gordon's ultimatum. They 
must disarm and go home. They have two days to 
think over it. Scliehrs son is for fighting, and there 
is mucli swearing on the Koran to asaatilt the fort this 
coming night, hut many of the otlicr chiefs arc not 
inclined to hack him up. Even in the most savage of 
African wais the second string, diplomacy, is never 
forgotten. Separate negotiations arc opened with the 
doubtful ones, and one by one tliey go away, or agree to 
stay as friends. At last Sebehr the younger gives in so 
far as to agree to go off, hag and baggage, to the south. 
Tliis is on September Gtli, and up to the last moment 
tlio question of giving in or fighting had been wavering 
in the balance. Had tlie slave-kings assaulted, there can 
he little doubt they must have carried all before them. 
“ I have not the least confidence in my officers or men,” 
wrote Gordon on this very day ; “ three hundred deter- 
mined men would send them rushing to my house.” 

There remained one more thing to do before this 
chapter at Darfour was finished. It was to go to Shaka 
and, in that centre of the slave-trader’s operations, receive 
the formal submission of the chiefs. Shaka was the head- 
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quarters of Sel)chr Pacfia’s power (a name afterwards 
to become very celebrated in diplomatic despatches). 
Sebehr (as the name is spelt at this time in (Jordon’s 
journal) was in this year, 1877, at Coiistantinojile, whither 
he had gone with Hassan Pacha, the Khe<live s son, and 
the Kgyptian contingent to fight the Kussians. “Sliuku 
is the Cave of Adullam ; all nuudcrci-s, lobbei's, etc. 
assembled there, and tlience made raids upon the negro 
tribes for slave.s,” Gordon writes. Gn September ‘Jth he 
set out with four companies of troops on camels and 
horses for the march to Slmku. It takes him only si.\ 
days to cover the one hundred and eiglity miles which lie 
between it and Dara. Here, too, the bold game is sticcess- 
fnl ; the chiefs disperse in diirercnt directions, ami in 
three days Gordon is again on the march, this time 
striking straight for El Obeid in Kordofan, across three 
hundred and eighty miles of misery. The first campaign 
in Darfour is over. 

And now comes the question, one ])robably which the 
reader has often asked himself as he followed this brief 
record of incessant marching and widc.spread misery, 
What was it all for? What good result wa.s attained 1 
Alas ! the question is already answered. It wa.s of no 
use. Revolt, slaverj', pillage closwl l>ehind the path of 
this dauntless soldier, as the Nile Ambatch, the float- 
ing siiddy closed again in the track of the toilers who 
for a brief moment had opened a passage through iU 
masses. It was this sense of the hopeless nature of the 
work lie was engaged in that makes tlio recoitl of 
Gordon’s work in the Soudan so sad. Bit by bit the 
truth is growng upon him that so far as this earth is 
concerned ho might just as well be doing nothing. *'I 
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returned,” he writes at the end of this first tlirec years’ 
labour on the Equatorial Nile, “witli the sad conviction 
that no good couhl be done in these parts, and that it 
would have been better had no expedition ever been 
sent.” Now again in Darfour he was learning the same 
bitter lesson. The slave-trade is beyond his skill to cure. 
“I declare 1 see no human way to stoj) it,” he says. 
“When you have got the ink that has soaked into blot- 
ting-paper out of it,” he writes, on his long road back 
to Kordofan, “then slavery will cease in these lands.” 
And so has it been wherever in the [last we turn the 
long page of African war or exploration. Never get we 
nearer to tlie dawn. Never does the weary road of 
human eflbrt bring us within sight of the end. For 
some inscrutable j)urpo.so is this vast continent plunged 
in a darkness which even the blood of martyrs cannot 
brighten. 

There is in the rcconl of Gordon’s daily life in the 
end of this year, 1877, unmistakable indication that 
anger at the ignorance of English opinion relative to tlic 
slave-question was the ruling thought in his mind. He 
looks back over the dismal history of this terrible dis- 
ease, and recalls the fact that we in England had been 
for centuries the foremost slave-carriers among the 
nations, and that our system of slavery was a more 
barbarous and inhuman one than the domestic form 
which exists in Egypt and the East 

What has been the work of emancipation and 
suppression done in the last fifty yeare compared with 
the vast sum of liuinan misery inflicted by us upon 
Africa during the long interval between Hawkins’ first 
slave voyage in the reign of Elizabeth and the date of 
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emancipation in 1830, a period of two humlrcd and fifty 
years! AVho bnilt the long line of slave-castles (prisons) 
that still stud the sandy suri-heaton shore of Ecpuitorial 
West Africa! What was it that made Bristol the chief 
port in the kingdom, and that fii'st caused Liveijiool to 
rise from the mud flats of the Mersey! ^^asthelenot 
an article inserted in the Treaty of Utrecht, of which Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Anne thus speaks in her message 
to her Lords and Commons in the year 1712: “ Because of 
the part which we have home in the prosecution of this 
war, entitling us to some distinction in the terms of peace, 
1 have insisted and obtained that the Assienlo or contract 
for furnishing the Spanish West Indies with negroes shall 
be made with us for the term of thirty years;” and did 
wc not hold fast by slavery and its horrors until the 
fortune of war had reft from us five-sixths of our pos- 
sessions in America, and left tlio United States an«l 
Spain the chief gainers by the trade! 

The real moral of all this Gor<lon knew well enough 
when on his road to the slavc-den at Shaka he wrote 
these words: “I do not believe in you all. . . . The 
Christianity of the mass is a vapid, tasteless thing, and 
of no use to anybody. The j)eoplo of England care 
more for their dinners than they do for anything else, 
and you may depend on it, it is only an active few whom 
God pushes on to take an interest in the slave question. 
‘ It is very shocking ! Will you take some more salmon!’” 
ilow then, it may bo asked, if Gordon saw that the work 
ho was doing was being written in sand which the first 
sweep of the desert wind would obliterate, <lid ho still 
keep his hand to such a furrowlcss plough, and set his 
life against such a hopeless venture t Often during these 
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long, solitary ricles, as he listens to “ the cusliioned footfall 
of the camel,” ho asks himself the question — nor lias he 
long to wait for tlie answer: “I go on as straight as I 
can,” he writes, “I feel my own weakness, and look to 
Him who is Almighty, and I leave the issue uithout 
inordinate care to Him.”* 

And ho will not desert the Khedive in his extremit}’. 
“ I can oidy feel that I would not desert this government 
for anything that conltl be offered me, for it would bo 
indeed cowardly.” “ I will use my very life to aid him ” 
(Ismail). Finally, in a passage written on his road to 
Shaka, the whole heart of the man sj)caks out the thought 
that is in it about the Avork he is doing. " Find me the 
man," he says, “and I will take him as my help, Avho 
utterly despises money, name, glory, honour; one who 
never wishes to see his home again ; one who looks to 
(lod as the source of good and the controller of evil ; 
one who has a healthy body and energetic spirit, and 
Avho looks on death ns a release from misery ; and if 
you cannot find him then leave me alone. To carry 
myself is enough for me— I Avant no other baggage.” 

In November 1877 Goitlon, having visited Khartoum 
on his road from Kordofan, reaches MeraAvi on his Avay 
to Wadi Haifa, whither ho is going to see Avhat can bo 
done to push on the railroad from the latter place to 
Dongola. Shortly after leaving MeraAvi, a despatch from 
Khartoum catches him, announcing an invasion of the 
Eastern Soudan by Abyssinia. Ho turns back at once 
tOAvards the threatened point, only to find the intelligence 
false. Strange, indeed, are the trifling accidents upon 
Avhich the lives of men turn. Had Gordon passed 

* Coloiul Gordon in Central Africa. 
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Dongola before this false message rcachcil him lie wouhl 
have gone to Wadi Haifa, and seen for himself the para- 
mount necessity of completing the line of railway 
through the wildemess of the “Batn el Hager” (Womb 
of Rocks), uniting Egypt to Dongola and the Soudan. 
And then? Ah ! then history might indee<l have taken 
another course, ami those terrible caUiracts M'ould not 
liave been so many barred gates against the expedition 
seven years later, the forcing of which had to be done 
in the shred of time that yet was left to this great life 
on earth. 

He turns back at once from Dongola for Khartoum ; 
three weeks later he is under the shadow of the Aliys- 
sinian hills, and by the end of the year is once more at 
Massowali on the Red Sea. The Abyssinian imbroglio 
is as fur oft* settlement as ever. The king keeps rcjieat- 
ing in his letters that “Gordon is his brother, but tliat 
the Khedive is a man without God ; that God will judge 
the cause of quarrel between them, an<l that the whole 
worhl knows the ancient frontier of Abyssinia.” Evi- 
dently this state of things will keep some little while 
longer. 

Whither next? Back to Khartoum, travelling by 
sea to Suakim, and thence across the desert to lierber. 
Passing the town of Shendy, on the Nile, a telegram 
reaches Gordon from the Khedive in Cairo. The day 
of reckoning has come at last ; the boiul-holder is tighten- 
ing his grasp upon the Khedive, and behind, in the 
shadow of the Jewish money-lender, England and 
France, for the moment acting in concert, are already 
feeling their way towards the conquest of Egypt 
“ Come at once to my assistance,” writes Ismail, “ I know 
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no one who can help me so fuitlifully in the cliflicult time 
that is impending. ” A fortnight later Gordon is in Cairo. 
Three days before he reaches the capital he has cut his 
oivTi salary from six thousand jiounds to three thousand. 
He lias lieanl of the rusli whicli has already begun 
of English officials to Cairo, and as a jirotest against 
the injustice of making the imjioverishcd Fellaheen pay 
enormous salaries to strangei's, he makes this leduction 
in his pay. He is received by the Khedive with extra- 
ordinary honoui-s. Ismail has waited dinner an hour 
and a half. Dirty, and covered with the dust of the long 
railway journey, Gordon has the jilaco of honour given 
him at table ; but before they sit down, the trouble that is 
weighing upon the Khedive has been told to his guest 
“ Will Gordon be president of a Committee of Inquiry 
into the state of the finances of Egypt?” M. dc Lesseps 
has consented to act as a member of the Committee. 
The Commissioners of the Debt are not to bo on the 
Inquiry, as they have been hostile to His Highness. 
Such was the substance of the Khedive’s proposal. 
Looking back at this scene in the Abdeen Palace, and 
on the intrigues that went on during the next few days 
among the rival foreign diplomats in Cairo, whose one 
object was to defeat Gordon’s proposals and to dnvo 
him back to the Soudan, it is difficult to repress a feel- 
ing of animosity against the men on whose shoulders 
must roost justly rest the responsibility of having 
and deliberately destroyed, the sole chance 
which the presence of an incorruptibly honest and far- 
.seeing man at the liead of a Committee on Egyptian 
Finance would at that time have given to Egypt. 
Nothing could have been simpler tliau the main coudi- 
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tions proposed by Gordon ; tliey were these : t il's!, 
cxumiiie exactly what is the real income you derive 
from all sources of taxation. This inquiry will take 
some months to complete ; meanwhile you must pay 
the unfortunate officials an<i employees, many of whom 
liave been left absolutely without their salaries in onler 
to meet tlie outrageous interest which is being paiil to 
the Jews and bond-hohlers of Kurope. While you arc 
doing thi.s you must suspend the pa 3 nient of the coming 
cou|>on, and finally reduce the interest of the whole 
debt from seven to four per cent. 

All too fair was tlic proposal, all too honest the man 
who made it, to meet with the apj)roval of the men who 
were now at work upon Kgypt If at this time of the 
year 1878 the world had been searched to find two men 
of the highest integrit}', ptire.st motive, and most com- 
manding genius, no better couple could have been dis- 
covered than these men, Lesseps and Gordon — the great- 
est civil and the most celebrated military' engineers of their 
age. Their names were at once a guarantee that their 
work would have been above suspicion. Hut, in truth, 
honest men were not wanted either hy the bond holdc»*8 
of Egypt or by the rival powers who were Iiankering 
after her flesh-pots. Ismail had summoned to his aid 
the one man w’ho might have saved his throne and his 
country, and that man must bo got rid of as soon as 
{wssibic. He was got rid of. Opposed on all side.s, 
snubbed by the English Government oflicials, rudely 
answered by English Ministers, turned into ridicule by 
the hirelings of the Press in Cairo, and plotted against 
at the Palace and the Consulates by Pachas, Commis- 
sioners, consuls, and the whole tribe of Cairene intriguers, 
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Gordon went buck again to burj’ liimself for another 
couple of years in the Soiidan, wliilc Ismail and Egypt, 
Pachas and intriguers, went <lrifting down to a gulf 
which held in its depths many red days and dark dates 
— Alexandria, Tel-el-Kebir, Tamai, Abu Klca, Khartoum ; 
failure, loss of life, of treasure, of time j and one date to 
rise as tlie unchanging landmark of a future memory — 
•lanuary 2Gth, 188r). 

There is a scene described by Gordon in bis letters * 
that is strangely interesting when looked at through 
the events that were so soon to follow. It is a meeting 
between Gordon, Kesseps, and others of the Pacha and 
Commissioner circles of Cairene life, whicli takes place 
in the largo reception room of the Kasr-el-Noussa 
Palace, outside Cairo, “ a i)alace full of lights, mirrors, 
gentlemen to wait on you,” as Gordon describes it. 
Just seven and a half years later than this meeting, in 
this .same hall of dazzling light, a brilliant throng has 
gathered. The great Nile Expedition has begun, and a 
large share of the military life of England is assemble<l 
in the reception room of the palace. All the wax lights 
of the massive chandelici's and heavy gilt candelabra are 
ablaze. Tlie general commanding the expedition is the 
centre of a brilliant throng of officers. Everything is run- 
ning smooth ; the first steamer carrying the boats that 
are to ascend the Nile has been signalled from Alexandria ; 
the troops are already en route from Cairo to Assouan ; 
stores and munitions are being pressed forward. Hope 
is high ; those who are nearest the centre of authority 
are the most confident of speedy success, and many of 

• EtoUs in the Life of Charles Georye Qonlon ; Loudon, 1885 ; 
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tliem are ofl'eriiig wagei*s as to wliich of the two great 
festivals of English life that liring their worsliippci-s to 
Epsorn and to Ascot will find them again in Eondon. 
Suddenly there is a loud crash — one end of the great 
room is darkened — the massive candelabrum that stood 
on the marble pier set rouml with mirrors lias fallen 
forwanl into the room, quenching its hundred lights, 
and smashing into pieces its crystals and its gihlings. 
There is a ilead silence ; no. one was near the spot ; no 
gust of wiml had blown down the great golden candle- 
stick; the big claws upon which it rested have smldenly 
snapt oil' near the base, ami the heavy weight has 
topple<l forwanl into the room. After a minute or two 
there is an attempt to revive the conversation, but it is 
no use — a cloud has fallen upon the throng. It was 
only an accident, to bo sure ; but all the same the 
betting uj)on the return in May is not cpiite so 
keen. In the throng gathered at the Kasr-el-Noussa 
that September night there was not a man present 
whose memory or inclination could put together the 
two scenes through the intervening seven years. It 
was in this room that the work of the salvation of 
Egypt which Gordon had come to do was halllcd. It 
wxs here he had written, when disgusted with the 
intrigues and duplicity that liad been too much for him, 
these memorable words, “ Every one laughs at mo, but I 
do not care. I am nmcli woni, and I wi.sh I had iny 
rest, hut it will not come till I have done His work. I 
scarcely see any one, but remain in my sulks, wishing 
and wishing that my end had come.” Seven ycai-s pass 
away, and at lust the end has come. At last we seem to 
know him. Wo are sending out our thousands of men 
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and ojioning M i<le tlie money-bags of the nation to save 
this great heart so long neglected by our rulers, and we 
are about, too, to make this relief of Gordon into another 
plank in the jdatform of our national pride — and tbenl 
Was there not once a prophet who beheld in a vision 
a “candlestick all of gold, with many lights and lamps 
upon it,’’ ami asking the meaning of the strange sight he 
was told, “ This is the wont of the Lord, saying, Not 
with an army, or by might, but by my si)irit, saith the 
Lord of liosts”"! — an answer which neither men nor 
nations, no matter wliat may be their might or power, 
can ever do wrong to remember. 

In May (loialon is back again at Khartoum, having in 
the interval, since leaving Cairo, visited Zeila and Harrer 
on the Hed Sea, oj>posite Alien. At Kliartoum, for the 
first time in Ids tenure of office, he lias now opportunity 
to .sit down at the mass of administrative office-work. 
Lverything is in a mess. All these wai-s and revolts, 
explorations and annexations, have left matters in sad con- 
fusion. During the previous year the expenditure had 
been two hundred and fifty-nine thousand pounds in ex- 
cess of income. “ I am at war,” he writes in July, “ with 
nearly every one in Cairo, and my crest is a thistle. 
I could justify my rows, for they arise from dishonest 
officials, undue interfering of consuls, etc. Since the 
long camel-rides arc at an end I have no nice thoughts.” 
Ihit with all the office-work, the want of money, 
and the squabbles with Cairo officials, he is “ striking 
daily deadly blows against the slave-trade.” The Soudan 
summer drags its slow length along. With September 
comes the sickly season, and Gordon is down with fever. 
“ I was so unwell,” he writes, “ in my vast, lonely house. 
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quite alone. T usd to wander up and down it and tliink, 
tliink for liours. It is a very great comfort to me never 
to have the k-ast fear of death when I am ill. 1 declaie 
I never did more work than 1 tlid in my brain, uselessl\', 
during these two nights. Imaginary ja-titions were pro* 
Bcnted. I gave tlio answei“s; but over and ovei‘ again 
they came up, till one was almost wild with them.” 
Men in comfortable libraries or cushioned reading-rooms 
scan lightly over such entries as these ; only the few 
who liavc gone througli such African fever suflerings 
know what torture they mean. 

Tlie year 1878 draws to a close ; tlie outlook i.s woi-se 
and worse ; there is a revolt in the Bahr Gazelle province. 
King Johannc.saml his rebellions vassal, Waled el Michael, 
are again at war; and the cry from Cairo is for money, 
money, money. The boml-liolders and tlieir backei*s 
have now got their fingers round the throat of Egypt, 
and Ismail is at his wit’s end to keep the semblance 
of liis sovereignty. “Altogether,” writes Gordon in 
Xovember, “things look as if they were coming to a 
crisis in every direction. You can form no idea of what 
shifts I am put to for even fifty pounds." 

^When tlie hoiu-s of work are over, the evenings sit 
heavy upon this great, lonely soul. “Tlie dulness is 
almost insupportable,” he writc.s, “ one lacks books ; and 
I scarcely ever see any one except on business, for 1 have 
no associates. I am nearly always nauseated — not ill, 
but with a feeling of sickness.” Still through it all come 
the flushes of humour; the quaint contrast between life 
in savagerj' and civilisation; the ample insight into the 
selfish strife going on at Cairo ; tlie keen criticism of the 
conceit and pompous ignorance of oflicialism ; and, above 
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all, the same iinchangiDg faith that everything is for the 
best. Hero in this great, gaunt palace he spends many 
a lonely twilight hour, speaking his thoughts as he used 
to do in the equatorial forest and in tlic deserts of 
Ivordofan. In the existence of a place of future punish- 
ment he Hinls it at this time liard to believe. Vet never 
lived there man who in liis own life had seen more of 
the vast sum of human UTongdoing which has to be 
lighted somewlicre, and on whicli no swonl of justice 
ever liglits in this world. He does not seem to have 
asked himself the question, If I am shooting and hang- 
ing tliese makers of orphans, if I am punishing with 
stripes ami chains these sellei-s and buyers of human 
flesh, and iloing it in the name of Truth and Ilight, is 
the Great Judge of all to be denied His riglit to use the 
sword of jjistice upon tho.se who are beyond iny reach 1 
Arc nine-tenths of the evil-doers on earth not only to 
escape the penalty of their crime.s, but often and often to 
be favourcil reapers in the harvest of the world’s success? 
You catch the common robber, or the man who steals, 
perhajis through starvation, penury, or through knowing 
no better, and you imprison him for ycai-s or for life ; 
and is the rich usurer who has wrung the widow’s 
farthing from her, is the fraudulent banker, is the unjust* 
judge, is the cruel spoiler of war to pass from a world 
that in millions and millions of cases gave them wealth 
and honoui's and stars and garters instead of ropes and 
bars and gallows, to go forthwith to free pardon, to ever- 
lasting light, and endless rest beyond the grave? It 
would indeed be strange justice that meted to Jude and 
Judas the same measure of mercy in the final judgment 
While Gordon had thus been engaged with the details 
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of goveijimeiit ut Kliurtouin, tlic revolt in the Ixihi* 
Gazelle province Iiiul spread into wider area, drawing to 
it all the floating discontent of Dai-foiir, and threatening 
to spread northward into that province. An able lieu- 
tenant of Gordon’s, an Italian named Romulus Gessi, had 
taken the field against the insurgents in the Ruhr Gazelle 
in the summer of 1878, moving from the Nile near 
Gondokoro. The operations were long and difliciilt ; 
many rivers had to be crossed, and an unusually wet 
season Hooiled the channels. The province known as 
the Bahr Gazelle lies at tlie headwaters of the many 
streams which, converging into a single river in the tenth 
parallel of nortli latitude, form the ^\"hite Nile. Reyond 
the Rahr Gazelle, to the soutlj, lies the great slave j)re- 
serve of the Niam-Niam, beyond which, again, no modern 
traveller ha.s ever penetraU*d. Tins region of the Rahr 
Gazelle is really the central sptit which lias given birth 
to most of the ►Soudan trouble, as we know it. Thirty 
ycai-s ago there entered the region a certain powerful 
Arab sheikh, named Zebehr Rahama. To say he traded 
in slave-s is but to say that he was an Arab chief of 
the Soudan. The slave wa.s, and is, as necessary to the 
Arab, the Turk, and the Mohammedan generally, as the 
broad acre is to an English peer or the bank-note to 
the merchant Rut Zebclir Rahama was a good deal 
more than an owner of slaves, or a trader in them, lie 
was by far the ablest man which Arab Africa had pro- 
duced in the century. lie was more than a leader of 
men ; he not only could conquer, but could govern. 
About the year 1868 Zebehr established his authority 
over a very wide extent of country at the headwaters 
of the western tributaries of the White Nile. Had he 
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beon no more than a slave-dealer he could never have 
created the power which so rapidly rose around him. It 
is true that no Arab on the west of the Red Sea could 
boast a purer j)cdigrce, coming direct from the Anzars of 
Mcdineh ; but he had other claims to the right of govern* 
ment besides blood. He could organise armies, lead them 
to victory, ami consolidate his conquests. His capital 
at Dem Sulieman was the resort of many traders ; and 
tliough slaves were there freely bought and sold, ivory 
and ostrich feathers and the skins of wild animals were 
ten times more numerous than they are now, and these 
articles, together with gum, tamarinds, and copper, were 
bartered for the products or manufactures of Syria, 
Egypt, and Europe. 

Here it will be well if, pausing a moment in the 
record of Gordon’s life, we glance at that institution 
of slavery which he spent so many years of toil in 
endeavouring to combat. Slavery in Africa is the 
natural, or unnatural, product of two causes — the ex- 
ternal demand which, though once univei'sal, is now 
confined to Mohammedan countries, and the internal 
state of savagery which makes war the normal condition 
of the negro tribes of the interior continent This nor- 
mal condition of warfare among the negroes is still 
further complicated, so far as the question of slavery is 
concerned, by the horrible practice of cannibalism which 
prevails among tribes beyond the limit of the trader’s 
operations. In other words, the captives taken in war 
in Central Africa are killed and eaten where there is no 
trade ; where trade exists they are sold. If we go back 
in our own history only one thousand years, we shall find 
much the same state of things existing, but without the 
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cauiiibalism. If \vc go back fifteen Innnlreil ycaiv; \vc shall 
find even that revolting j>art of the pamllel also pre- 
sent. The problem of African slavery, reduced to its 
simplest conditions, stands thus : M'ar i.s tlie unchaii'rc- 
able habit of the savage ntces ; war produces captives ; 
there are two roads open to these tinfortunates — death 
or slavery. The closing of one road crowds the other 
with a denser multitude. But out of these general con- 
ditions spring many other ramifications of tlic slave 
question. Domestic slavery is part and jiarcel of 
Mohammedanism. Mohammed was himself a servant 
before he was a prophet ; and many of the greatest 
leaders ami most devoted soldiers that tlie creed of Tslam 
has produced have been slaves. There is a vxst gulf 
between the domestic and the pre<lial slave. The rights 
of the fii-st named were carefully guarded under Mo- 
hammedan law ; and once within the pale of Islam the 
lot of the slave u-as a very diflerent one from the fate of 
his brother negro under a West Indian )>Iantcr. So long 
as a state of warfare is the normal condition of any 
portion of the cartli, so long will slavery bo, to a certain 
extent, a mitigation of the suHerings of the beaten ones ; 
but it is wlicn a higher form of life has been reached, 
when strife is not the rule but the e.xccption, that slavery 
l>ecomes the teiriblc evil which it is in our times \ for 
then cause and cfTcct liavc changed sides, and instead of 
war producing slavery, slavery id made the reason for 
war. And the higher the so-callcd civilisation becomes, 
the deeper grows the villainy of the traffic. For, as tlie 
luxury of the master in Damascus or Cairo demanded a 
larger number of domestic slaves, the competition at the 
remote Durfourian frontier grew keener. If the natural 
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M’ai's liptwci'ii llie negro fiilies coiilil not supply tlje 
deiiKiml, Avars were ina<k' (or tlio express purpose of 
proeuiing slaves ; ami the frontier of Islam had ever 
around it a wide zone of <lepopulatcd territory. How 
was this terrihle plague to he stayed 1 A thousand times 
did (Jordon ask himself the <juestion, and at the end of 
his laho\us lie was as far ofl' from the solution as ever. 
Where was the evil to he attacked ? Was it in the heart 
of Islam at Cairo, Damascus, and Constantinople 1 Was 
it in the centre of the long “Arhain” road hetween 
Central Africa and Kgypt, in its hundred links between 
the first “(Jellab” trader in Darfonr and the last mer- 
chant in Assouan 1 Or was it at the source of the sujiply 
in the regions south of the Bahr (lazelle, where in regular 
armed bands the Arab slave kings hunted their prey? 

J.,ook at it as he might, tliere seemed no means by 
which the trade could be stopped. Slavery lay at the 
very root of Mohainmeilan life. Of what use were con- 
ventions made with foreign consuls in Cairo when every 
man, woman and cliild, every Pacha, Bey and Bimbashi, 
every ]\Iudir, Vakeel and Nasser-cl-Kisim was, heart 
and soul, a supporter of slavery ? And, in truth, the 
fidl hopelessness of the task becomes apparent to any 
pei*son Avlio will take the trouble of reading for himself 
the years of fighting tliat went on in England before the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves could be cfiected. 
And Avhat were the West Indian slaves 1 Tlioy Avere a 
speck in tlic Empire. Their masters did not represent 
the one thousandth jiart of the Avealth and possessions 
of Great Britain. Yet Avith what a struggle and at 
what a cost Avas the manumission effected. Noav let 
slavery be an institution penetrating every branch of the 
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State, from the throne to tlie village household, and let 
the traffic in slaves be the most lucrative business carried 
on through six-sevenths of the Empire, anrl then you 
will have some i<lea of the enormous difficulties of stopping 
it. Hit by bit all this had come home to Gordon, yet 
his sanguine nature would not admit he could be beaten. 
At last, after five long yeui's of struggle, he is forced to 
confess the evil is beyoiul his power. “ I declare,” he 
writes on March 31st, 187i), in the midst of that vast 
four hundrc<I miles of desert which lies between lil 
Obeitl ami Shako, “ I declare if I could stop this traflic I 
wouhl willingly be shot this night. This shows iny 
ardent desire, and yet, strive as I can, I can scarcely 
sec any hope of arresting the evil.” 

One thing is certain, that the extension of Egyptian 
dominion into the Soudan added impetus to the slave- 
trade. It threw open the traffic to hundreds of agent.s, 
where before it had been confined to scores : it literally 
made the trade a free one. Gordon might toil as he 
pleased, but what could he effect when his own officei-s, 
soldiers, and officials were secretly or openly themselves 
engagcil in the traffic 7 

There was indce<l one hope for the suppression of the 
>Soudan slave-trade, but the line upon which that might 
have been effected was the last which the Egyjitian 
Government would have followed or pennitted. It wa.s 
the establishment of a really strong kingdom under a 
despotic nilcr in the region of the Hahr Gazelle, such a 
man, in fact, a.s Zebehr KahanuL It lius been tlie fashion 
to credit this man, Zebehr Pucha, with every enormity, 
but the real facts of his life arc at variance with such 
a charaetor. Zebehr aimed at empire and dominion 
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instead of mere wealth and possession. It suited Iiis 
enemies in Egypt, who feared his rising power, to j)aint 
him as only a king of slave-dealers. It is true that he 
bought slaves, hut lie bought them to conquer and not 
to trade with. He had already learnt the great secret, 
that a man was a more valuable item to him as a soldier 
and a subject at home than ever it was possible for that 
man to be valuable to him abroad. A powerful empire 
in Central Africa would act as a dam to stop the flow of 
slaves to Egypt Zebchr Hahama had all but cstablishetl 
such an empire, when in a weak moment lie left his 
kingdom of Mandugha, went to Cairo in 187G, and was 
there detained a prisoner at large, lly what jiromises 
he had been brought to the capital, or whether he went 
there of his own inclination, will not be known perhaps 
in our time, but so far as human sense can read the 
troubled jiage of Soudan liistory one thing is clear, if 
Zebchr Rahama had reigned in the Bahr Gazelle and 
Darfour there would never have been a ^lahdi, and a 
mouniful chapter in our history would not have been 
written. In the early months of 1879 Romulus Gessi, 
marching westward from the White Nile, had penetrated 
into the centre of the Bahr Gazelle. Sulieman, the son 
of Zebchr Rahama, was at the head of the revolted tribes. 
Around him had gathered the discontent of all the 
borderland of Daidour and of the slave - traders, whoso 
occupation had been so much distiu’bcd diu'ing tlie last 
two years. For Sulieman Rahama’s quarrel with the 
Egyptian Government there was ample cause. Not only 
had the kingdom of Mandugha, wholly founded by his 
father, been taken away, but the government of Darfour, 
a country which his father had conquered for the Khedive, 
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had been given to a stranger. Nor was this all. His 
father had gone to Cairo to put his cltiims directly before 
the Khedive, and be had been treacherously detained 
there as a prisoner. If ever the right of revolt against 
injustice and tyi*anny has had cause to excuse it, it was 
when Sulieman Hahama rose against the Government 
which had first taken his father’s possessions, then robbed 
him of his conquests, and finally ma<lo him a prisoner. 

To aid Gessi in his invasion of the revolted provinces 
Gordon sent a force from Darfour to co-operate against 
Sulieman, and in March 1879 he himself started from 
Khartojim for Darfour, to be in closer touch of events in 
the Bahr Gazelle. 

It was the hottest season of the year, when the sun, 
after pxssing the equinoctial, pours a ten ible flood of heat 
and glare over the northern tropic, “ What a country,” 
he writes, “ with districts a.s much as two hundred 
miles long and broad without water.” On March 27th 
he arrives at the ancient frontier between Kordofan 
and Darfour, where lie had hoped to find water, “ but 
the wells are nearly dry. AVc expected to find water 
sufiicient for the camels, some forty, — there is not enough 
for two ! ! ! The nearest wells arc one and a half days 
ofl", and the camels arc exhausted. I must go all night 
and try thus to avoid the heat” All next night the 
w'cary caravan plods along. There is a halt a couple of 
hours before daybreak, and camels and men lie down in 
the sand for a short sleep. One would imagine that the 
utter weariness of mind and body pro<luced by this 
protracted exertion under such terrible conditions would 
have worn to a standstill even the restless brain of this 
tireless toiler, but it is not so. “During the long ride,” 
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he says, “ I was able to see my way to cmsh out the slave- 
trade." Tlien he gives the fruits of his night-thouglits : 
there must be a system of ])assi)orts and a general 
registration of occupation. For the moment it all seems 
promising enough. He gets it down upon paper, thinks 
it over, and is still satisfied, but a day or two after the 
reality of the struggle comes back again, and he has no 
glimmering of hope. The s^vihl closes in the Nile as 
fast as it is opened, the simoom blots out the camel-tracks 
almost as soon as they arc made; the slave-curse of 
Africa is stronger than the blotted j)aper of a thousand 
statutes. At the best he secs it must bo a lifelong 
M'ork. “Could I .sacrifice my life," he asks himself, 
“ and remain in Kordofan and Darfour 1 To die (piickly 
would be to me nothing, but tho long crucifixion that a 
residence in these horrid countries entails appals me. 
Many will say it is a worthy cause to die in. I agree, 
if the death was speedy, but oh ! it is a long and weary 
one, ami for the moment I cannot face it” Go on, groat 
heart, thy moment is not yet come. Thou art not alone 
in this immense desert. God has something still in 
store for thee to do, and the life thou art ready to 
give to these dark races shall be asked of thee later on, 
as a message to tho children of unbelief among thine 
own j)eople who now know nothing of thy greatness. 

Still on to Shaka. A day before reaching that 
distant place Goixlon hears that Gessi has broken the 
neck of tho revolt, but this momentary clearing of tho 
atmosphere brings up a host of other troubles. There 
are twenty-five thousand black soldiers in the Government 
service in Darfour. They are all either captured or 
bought slaves. What is to be done with them % There 
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is no money, the troops have not been paid for nearly two 
3'ear5 ; the men and thoir >nves are more than half naked. 
“It i.s ver}' fortunate there are only black ladies here,” 
Gordon uTites from Shaka, “ for the poor UTctches are 
not clad.” Cairo is still calling out for money. “ When 
the nakcdne.ss of my troops is partially covered I ma}* 
talk to you,” replies the Govcmor-Gcnei*al. “ I <lo not 
care what I say,” he writes, “for I feel very confident 
that the way I could pay these people otV best would be 
to throw up the post, for no one would keep the incen- 
diary materials of the >Soudun quiet until he had been 
here some j’cars. It is only l*y hard camel-riding that 
I hold my position among the people.” 

The next two months are a long camel -ride. In 
the beginning of Ma)’ Gordon is at Kalaka, in the 
tenth parallel of north latitude; on the 14th he is 
at Fascher, two hundred and thirty miles to the 
north ; on the 2Gth he reaches Kolkol, two hundred 
miles to the west; on Jime bth he is back again at 
Fascher. There he receives a telegram from the Khe- 
dive telling him to come to Cairo at once. I.smail 
is at the very cn«l of his lease of power, and again he 
sends a despainng call to the one faithful servant who 
can be of use to him in his extremity. Gordon pre- 
pares to obey the summons and sets out for Cairo, but 
again the fates intervene, and he tunis south to prevent 
a union between the slave-dealers and the followers of 
Haroun of Darfour. On June 18th ho reaches Toashiu, 
having travelled along a desert track where “ the num- 
ber of skulls along the road is aj)palling.” They are 
all the skulls of slaves. The sufferings of the wretched 
gangs are worse than ever they were. “ Why should 
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I at every mile be stared at by the grinning skulls of 
those who are at restl” lie asks. In three days he lias 
captured four hundred slaves, but the}' arc only a drop in 
tlie ocean of the traffic. If he remains at the wells tlie 
gangs in charge of the slave-traders arc taken awa}’ to 
avoid him into a waterless desert, where the}' die in ter- 
rible agony. Between Dara and Toashia, eighty miles, 
thirty wretched creatures have died out of one hundred 
and fifty. “It is enough to cause <Iespaii'.'’ At last, 
on June 2r)th, after meeting Gessi and hearing all 
details of the recent campaign in tlie Balir Gazelle, 
Gordon turns off for Kliartouin and Cairo. His 
last act in this weary land was in keeping with the 
hopeless toil he had been so long engaged in. “I 
have ordered the skulls wliich lay about here (Toashia) 
ill great nunilicrs to be piled in a lieap, as a memento to 
the natives of what the slave-dealers liave done to their 
lieoplc.” 

The beginning of the end has now come. On 
July 1st a telegram reaches Gordon at Fogia announc- 
ing that Ismail Pacha has been deposed, and that 
Tewfik reigns in his stead. On the 21st Khar- 
toum is reached, and a month later Gordon is in 
Cairo. His mind is now made up ; he has brought his 
resignation with him. Ismail’s dismissal has decided 
matters. 

Loyalty with Gordon was not a thing to be transferred 
at the bidding of an intrigue. “ It pains me what suffer- 
ings my poor Khedive Ismail has had to go through,” 
are the last words he writes before quitting Khartoum. 
Again there is a special train and a palace placed at his 
disposal. He refuses the first, and only accepts the last 
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so as not openly to mark disapproval of tlic new Hginic ; 
but his nature is not one to refuse help to any one. 
Tliere is an invasion threatening from Abyssinia, and 
he tells the new Khedive he is ready to start at once for 
Massowah and make a final attempt to settle matters 
with King Johannes ; he will then go homo. Of course, 
there is the usual cabal against him in Cairo, and for 
once Pacha-s, Debt-Commissioners, and foreign consuls 
feel friendly to each other in the presence of this out- 
spoken honest soldier. 

Arrived at Massowah he soon finds that negotiations 
from a <listancc are useless ; he must cross the frontier 
and go to Kas Aloula’.s camp, on the lofty table-land of 
Abyssinia. At least this arrangement has the a<lvantagc 
of changing the scene of negotiations from the sweltering 
sea-coa.st to the toj) of the lofty blue line of mountiiins 
where the clo\nls are ])eginning to break after tlie 
summer i-ains. 

After five days' toilsome climbing, the little caravan, 
now mountc<l on mules, reaches Gura. the spot where, 
three years earlier, the Kg}’ptiun army ha<l liecn cut to 
pieces. Here, on the “top of the steepest of hills,” Kas 
Aloula, the frontier chief, held his court. Gordon is in 
the gorgeous Field -Marshal’s uniform, which he has 
donned in the open, amid a downpour of rain, but Kus 
Aloula has a pretty accurate idea of how matters arc 
going in Egypt, and ho receives his visitor with studied 
discourtc-sy After three days of fniitless interview the 
envoy agrees to continue his jouniey farther on. In 
reality it is tw’onty-four days’ jo\irney. He is taken by 
the worst road in this country of terrible pathways ; up 
mountain sides and down into the depths of river valleys. 
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past “ Anibas,” the natural fortress-prisons of Abyssinia, 
where, on a dizzy table-mountain top, the king’s state 
prisonei“s arc kept, communication between summit and 
low country being only possible by means of rope, basket, 
and jmlley haule<l from above. 

On October 12th he receives on liis road letters from 
Oessi announcing the dcatli of Sulieinan Kahaina and 
ten other confederate leadei's in the Ihdir Gazelle, shot 
after tliey Iiad surrendered themselves as prisoners. “ I 
have no compjinction about his (Sulieman’s) death,” Gor- 
don writes. “I told him that if he fought tlic Govern- 
ment (lod would slay him. Gessi only obeyed my orders 
in shooting him.” Alas! it was not so; he had com- 
punction about the death of this young chief, and lie 
carried that compunction with him to the grave. Five 
yeai-s later his repeated applications that Zebehr Pacha 
might be sent from Cairo to Khartoum anil reinstated 
in all liis honoiii-s and emoluments, had its deepest root 
in the ‘'compunction” which he here persuades himself 
iio docs not feel. Wc do not mean to assert that the life 
of this young man, Sulieman liahania, was not legally 
forfeited by his revolt against Egypt ; that is quite another 
matter. There arc men who cannot afford to play the 
part of tlio ordinary soldier, and Gordon was one of these 
men. The life of Major Andr6 was more justly for- 
feited than was Sulieman Rahama's, but nevertheless 
Washington did wrong to take it The Due d’Enghien was 
plotting treason against the Government of France, and 
was in active correspondence with the men who had made 
a desperate attempt upon the life of the French ruler, and 
were preparing to make another attempt, but Napoleon 
was wrong to let him be shot. It is not in the ears of 
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Wellington alone that the woihl thumlei*s “Ne\ \\hen 
the victor wouhl sully his victory by setting \>|) the 
Bcafiblcl on the field of battle. 

At lust the long rugged journey draws to an end : 
the track has crossed all the tributaries on the right 
bank of tlie Tacazze Kiver, and at each rivcr-coui’se the 
path dips down one thousand feet on one side and 
mounts up the same height on tlie other. Clordon has 
been taken along this nigged roadway to show him the 
hopelcssncs.s of invading Aby.ssinia. 

The meeting of Gordon with the “king of kings” 
was u strange one. It took place at dawn. .Tohaiiiics 
demanded tlic retrocession of the lands Kgypt had taken 
from Abyssinia within the last ten years. “1 could also 
claim,” he said, “Dongola, Berber, Nubia, and Seimaar, 
but I will not do so.” Memory lives long in these 
mountain lands. Seven centuries had passed since those 
provinces of old Ethiopia had been reft from this once 
great Empire of Abyssinia. On November 8th the 
king again received the envoy ; nothing came of thc.se 
interviews. Gordon wa.s instructed not to cede Bogos. 
The king would give no promise not to endeavour to 
recover Ids lost possessions by force of amis. He would 
send a letter to the Khedive, that was all. Goidon was 
glad to get away even with this trifling result of his 
mission. At the first halting-place on his return road 
ho opened the letter and read as follows : “ To Mahom- 
med Towfik. — I have received the letters you sent me 
by that man. I will not make a secret peace with you. 
If you want peace, ask the sultans of Europe.” 

That was all. Gordon continued his way, and rcachetl 
Char-Amba, the gate of Abyssinia, on November 14th. 
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Here he halted Ins little caravan, llclow, to the north- 
west, lay a womierful j)auorania. Clear of cloud or 
sj>eck of mist, the great plain.s of the Soudan, the vast 
level region throuL,di which the Blue Nile winds on its 
way to Khartoum, lay outspread to a horizon which 
sight could not reach. As Gordon sat looking at this 
splemlid vision of the land over which he had so long 
ruled, a wild troop of mountain horsemen swooped down 
upon his camp. Their leader carried a letter bearing 
the king’s seal. No personal violence was oflered, but 
Gordon and his party were prisoners; they must return, 
and take the road to Massowah instead of the one the}' 
were following direct to Kassaia. There was nothing 
to be done but to obey. From a village on the back- 
ward roatl Gordon inanagcil to despatch telegrams to the 
Khedive liy way of fJalabat. In these he urged that a 
war-steamer with troops and two guns should be sent to 
Massowah. Then turning to the east at Gondar he began 
the long route to Massowah, From November 18th 
to December 8th the inarch was curried out under great 
difficulties. Although nominally free after the second 
day from Gondar, the party was subjected to a great 
deal of rough usage. The winter season had now begun, 
and the mountains were covered with snow. A second 
time Gordon was arrested near the frontier. “Sleeping 
with an Abyssinian at the foot and one on each side of 
you is not comfortable,” he writes; “and so I passed 
my last night in Abyssinia.” The next day he reached 
i^Iassowah. So ended a strange experience of this 
mountain land and its ^vild peojile. 

Notwithstanding all he had suflfered at their hands 
Gordon read them with an unbiassed judgment “ You 
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have far abler men to deal with tlian 1 liad anticipated, 
he wrote ; “men of stern, simple habits, and ntter free- 
dom from bombast, or ordinary uncivilised tinsel ami 
show. It is a race of warriors, liardy, and tlmugh 
utterly undisciplined, religion.s fanatics.” Soinetliing 
like that old Highland stock from which this man had 
himself derive*! his own graml (jualities. itli that 
extraordinary elasticity of mind which l>rought Gordon 
quickly up from whatever depth of trouble or disaster 
fortune sent him, he sums up his impressions and 
experiences of Abyssinia as soon as he arrives at Mas- 
sowah with still the same deep insight into human nature, 
the same quaint comparisons. “He (the king) is of the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees. He talks like the Old 
Testament; drunk overnight, he is up at dawn reading 
tlie P.salins. If he were in England he would never miss 
a prayer-meeting, and would have a IJiblo as big as a 
Iiortmantcau.” 

And here the c\trtain falls upon the last chapter but 
one in the career of Charles Gordon in the Soudan. 
From Mas.sowah he went to Cairo. Despite all his toil 
and sufl'ering in the service of Egypt, his reception at the 
capital was worse than the mere negative coldness of 
official displeasure. It is only true to say that every 
man’s hand was against him, the hardest blows coming 
from his own countiymen. His cipher telegrams to the 
Khedive he was soon to read in the London papers, with 
his proposals clipped and changed to suit the objects of 
the men who were now in power in Cairo. Quick as 
steam and electricity could carry the warpe<l messages, 
they were sent to demonstrate to England that this 
great son of hers was not only inconsistent, disobedient, 
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.111(1 insubordinate, but that ho was also mad ! Well, it 
is all past now, and Time, the great avenger, lias set 
everything in its place. Khedives and Pachas, consuls 
and coinniissioners, Ministers and journalists, big and 
little, have sunk away into oblivion ; and, looking across 
the dead level of the world which has taken them to 
their rest, or in which they still await the gieat cflacc- 
ment, we sec, beyond and above all, a mountain-top lying 
in lustrous afterglow, the light that comes when the sun 
has set, to carry the memory of a very noble life far 
into the night of Time. 



CHAPTER \HI 


INDIA — CHINA — iriEI«VNI) — MAUHITH'S — THE CAPE OF 

GOOD HOPE — PALESTINE 

Home and rest. How often in far-off scones of strife 
and misery, worn witli prolonged exertion under a 
tciTible .sun, and sjjent with the wearine.ss that comes 
from physical and mental suffering endured Jipon a 
roail that seemed endless in its length, had (Jordon 
pictured to himself a day when he would go liome and 
rest ! Well, now he had come home ; but the rest, 
where wa.s it! The time was the midwinter of 1880. 
A strange fit of hero-worehip was still passing across 
the English people. A campaign against the South 
African tribe known as Zulus had just been brought 
to a succc.S8ful termination. Some two regiments of 
British cavalry, fourteen battalions of regular infantry, 
four batteries of artillery, and a strong auxiliary force of 
irregular troops had marched from our frontier across 
sixty or seventy miles of well- watered, open, grass 
country, and the larger division of this force having re- 
pulsed in square the attack of a body of natives chioHy 
armed with spears, had burned the kraul or grass village 
of the Zulu king, and then retired within our frontiers. 

It is difficult now to realise the extraordinary enthu- 
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siasm which tliis very facile feat of arms called forth 
from an aflmiring nation. There were presentations of 
swords of honour, subscriptions, civic banquets and 
illuminated aildres-^es from mayors and corporate ))odies. 
Old veterans, who still remen>bered the traditions of 
the great French war, could not help indulging sar- 
castic comment as they contnusted the landing of the 
regiments that had won Waterloo with the.se etVvisivc 
demonstrations, 

Meanwliilc the real African hero, the man who for six 
years had by liis great genius maintained the authority 
of a weak State over a region as large as Kuroj)e and 
among races wliosc bravery ami power in war wo were 
soon to test to our cost ; the man who, sweeping like a 
whirlwind across immense deserts, had seemingly nndti- 
plied his individuality into legions of sohliers ; this man 
whom, it is possible, the future will look upon as the 
hero of »)ur time and race, was now an unnoticed stranger, 
dwelling as a bird of passage on our shores. “1 like 
Nelson’s signal,” he had once wiittcn while in the 
Soudan. “ England expects duty ; now the race is for 
honoui's, not hono\»r, and for news])a])cr praise.” It is 
probable that as time goes on there will arise an entirely 
false conception, not of the man himself, because he has 
left in his writings a vjist mass of thought through 
which it will not bo easy for the worhl to lose its way, 
but it is more than possible that the contemporary view 
of Gordon and the treatment which he was accorded 
by the governing powers of his time will altogether 
change its aspect There is a picture of Shakespeare 
painted in our day which represents him seated in the 
centre of an admiring circle of the great ones of hia 
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age, wljo, in the neatest fitting trunk-hose and doublets, 
are hanging i;|*on tliu poet’s words with an expression 
of tlie profoinidest interest. \Vc know the truth about 
Siiakespeure and his times better tlian that, but the 
trutli of Gordon ami his tinie.s is not so likclv to be 
clear to our children’s chihlren. The men who write 
for tljc public of the moment are quite as ready to hide 
with a ])road vaniish of adulation the people's hero, 
whom a year or two ago tliey were ecpially ready to 
ignore or to condemn before popularity or fashion had set 
its approving seal upon him. All the official minutes 
of di.sapproval, tlie in.s])ired paragraj)h.s of newspapers, 
the sneer-s of society, will have tioatud off into tlie dead 
sea of u forgotten past ; l)ut in the inevitable reaction of 
opinion, after long neglect, there is the other danger 
tliat the real man will become almost as over-idealised 
a favourite as before he had been an underestimated 
reality. Men like to think of their hero beloved and 
honoured during the brief span of his life on earth; 
they arc apt to forget that the very singleness of pur- 
pose which made his name appear so wonderful after 
dcatli, and was the real secret of the success they 
so much admire, was also the cause of isolation in life 
and of opposition to fellow-men, which must ever be 
two of the most potent factors against popularity. 

The pi'uise ami hlame of the world are cquall}' in- 
diflerent to mo,” he had often said, “you may write of 
me as if I were dead.” The contemporary world docs 
not like to bo told this, however much its children and 
grandchildren may admire it later on, and the con- 
temporary world has many methods of showing its 
dislike. Gordon's presence in Egypt had been a reproach 
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to a wide class of foreign officials, who regarded that 
counli y as a goiul ])lace for <loing Kiiglish work in and 
drawing Kgyptiaji money out of. Neither was his 
piesenee in Knglaiicl a comfortable thing. A nation 
which is in the earlier stages of a transition state from 
oligarchic motio})oly of place and j)ower to democratic 
unexclusivcncss can scarcely accept with pleasure, at 
least in some quarters, the man who knows as much as 
Gordon knew, who thinks as mucli as Gordon thought, 
and who has a disagreeable hal)it of laying his finger 
upon .some Egyptian, Indian, or Irish sore, and saying 
out without fear, favour, or afiection the opinion that 
is in his head. Clearly the Mauritius, the Capo of 
Good Hope, or Van Diemen’s Land must neeil the 
immediate services of such persons. 

Three months after Gordon returned from the Soudan 
the lease of power whicli the Conservative party had 
enjoyed for six years came to a close. Whether it was 
that the j)coplc of England had beg\m to sec war in 
South Africa, war on the Indian frontier, and a policy 
of activity, masterly or mischievous, as its partisans 
or opponents might elect to call it, had a reverse side 
to its medals, or whether they thought that the simple 
rule of turn about being fair play was sound in politics, 
is needless now to inquire; but the change of Government 
that occurred in April 1880 was of much moment in 
the life of Gordon. 

The early months of 1880 were of unusual severity. 
Gordon had been enjoined to take rest, to retire, in 
fact, for several months of complete quiet Ho would 
seek this necessary repose, ho thought, in the Swiss 
mountains, where the blue of Leman’s Lake and the 
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snow of tJie fiills of Savoy would cool the eyes and rest 
tlio brain tliat had so long been seareil with the fierce sun 
and blinding sands of the Soudan. At Lausanne a few 
weeks passed quietly away, but March biought a telegram 
offering the command of the Colonial forces at the Cape 
of Good Hope to the ex-Governor of the Soudan. Tlio 
Cape Government had at this time determined upon the 
di.sarmamcnt of the Basuto nation, and it was pretty 
well understood that ))ehin<l that order lay war with 
this mountain people. Time had not yet taught us 
wisdom in South Africa, and the annexation of the 
Transvaal, still unjiaid for, was regardeil as the keynote 
of our true Colonial policy. 

Gordon declined tlie proffered coininand. His views 
were ojiposed to those of the men w'ho then guided 
the shij) of State in the troubled seas of South Africa. 

The accession of the Liberals to office brought about 
an immediate change in the government of India, 
Lord Lytton w’as recalled and Lord Ki])on appointed 
Governor • General. Gordon was offered the post of 
Private Secretary to the new Viceroy, and “in a moment 
of W'cakness,” as he himself terms it, he accepted the 
jjost. Scarcely hatl he done so than he repented his 
act* Ho saw at once that all the long war he had w'aged 
with official intolerance in Kgypt would have been but 
child’s play to the hostility of the men who would be 
his enemies in his new sphere. “ My views were 

' “Off Aden, 22.5.80, — I liave Ix-t-n uii idiot, aiitl took this 
place with Lr>rd Ki]>on, who is a kind and considerate master ; 
but I hate India, and how I ever could Imve taken the (jost is 
past iny comprehension. The endless sort of quarreU which seem 
to Imj going on there by all accounts is enough to sicken out*. I 
shall get out of it as soon as 1 can." 
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(liainetrically opposed to those of t)»e otlicial classes, an<l 
ill the face of the vested interests in India I could not 
hope to do anything really to tlie purjiose.” Neverthe- 
less ho felt boiunl to go out to India with the new 
Governordicneral. He had never been in our great 
Kasteni <lepcndency, and perhaps on the spot the out- 
look might not appear so hopeless. The sequel is so 
recent and so well known that it is realh’ needless to 
dwell upon it Three days after liis arrival in Bombay 
(Jordon resigned his appointment. His reasons for 
doing so arc even now the subject of controvei*sy among 
many men. In reality there is nothing more simple. 
The wliole nature of the man, the entire tenor of his 
jircvious life, every spoken word and written thought 
of his long career were so many protests against the 
sujiposition that he could have suited himself to the 
work he was now to be engaged in. Perhaps if there 
Wiis a Uovcrnor-(jencral of India with whom he could 
have found himself in thorough unison in feeling and 
acijuiosccnco in policy, that man would have been 
found in the deviser and supporter of the famous Ilbort 
Bill ; but tlic difVcrcnces between the views of Gordon 
and the permanent official world in which his life would 
he cast in India were too vast to be bridged by similarity 
of sentiment with any one man, no matter how great 
might be that man's position. 

Tliere is a tradition among the Turks that the first 
chief of their race who led a troop of wild horsemen 
into Asia Minor came in sight, from a gorge in the 
Karamanian hills, of a plain beneath, upon which two 
rival tribes were contending for victory. The sight of 
battle was dear to the Toorkman, but he reined in his 
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charger long enough to see which side was tlie weaker 
— who were the losers. That was enough for him ; lie 
asked no other cAplanution of tlie quarrel, hut charging 
the stronger enemy he overthrew it Gor<lon hud a 
similar nature. He wouhl no more have joined with 
the official view of India an<l its people than he could 
join with the foreign element in Cairo against the jieojdc 
of Kgypt. “When oil mixes with water, we will mix 
together,” he had written a short time earlier of one of 
the most successful Indian officials of our time. Gordon 
was not content to take the accepted reasons of things. 
He looked below the surface. The men wlio make real 
history know best of all the worthless nature of tlio thing 
we call current history. To tell him that debt and famino 
and war were the natural results of India under a really 
wise and just system of goveniment was not to convince 
him that it was tnie. He ha<l a fatal tendency to go to 
the root of mattei's, and to :isk himself, for instance, if 
debt and famine and war were the natural conse- 
qucnccs of life in India, had not the fact of millions 
sterling in the shajic of pay for Knglish employees, 
pensions, cost of foreign troops, of unprofitable stores, 
etc., annually taken out of the country, something 
say to this triple conglomerate of misery. It was 
a year before this date, 1880, that a military oflicey 
high rank and deep insight into Indian affaii-K had 
“ that there never could he another rebellion in India, 
hecaiiso the people wore U)o weak from want of food to 
light.” That one fact would have sufficed for Gordon. 
State-craft, official tradition, the policy of predecessors, 
all would have gone down before the simple reality of 
the first village he came to being in want of bread, while 
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the vessels at the nearest port were sliipping wheat to 
I ICngland or seiuling rice to China, It was as necessary 
for liini to be on tlic side of the weak as it is necessary 
for water to How down or fire to burn up ; and to be 
on tlie side of the weak, liowcver glowing and brilliant 
aiul easy it may seem in the pages of a novel or on the 
boards of a theatre, is in real life, and especially in 
otlicial real life, tlie very liardest, most unromantic, 
unpatriotic, unfriendly, and generally \mpleasant task 
tliat human existence can lay before its creatures. The 
I'rench, with tlieir fine sense of definition, have found 
various names for the men who have two sets of opinions, 
one for their inward consciences, the other for outward 
use in the political world. There are “solutionists,” 
“opportunists,” and so forth. “Men whose ideas 
are kept within the zone of practical politics” is the 
modern iMiglish definition of such j)crson8. Gordon was 
neither a “solutionist" nor an “opportunist” nor a 
" practical politician,” nor anj' other of the various 
degrees of time-serving officialism which is content to 
wait with its reform or denunciation of wrong until the 
swing of the balance has begun to drop towards the side 
of the weak, and they can carry their salaries and their 
friends along udth their opinions over to the cause which 
has now become the strong as well as the right one. 

Putting for a moment those reasons for resignation 
aside, and admitting that it was possible for Gordon to 
have continued as Private Secretory to the Viceroy, 
it was perhaps unfortunate that there should have been 
ajiy meeting at Bombay between the incoming and the 
outgoing officials. They were at opposite poles of 
opinion. It would be too much to say that the out- 
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going regime had Ijoen one of l)lood and iron ; the ir<»n 
part of tlie pei-fomiancc was certainly not apparent, but 
the wliole policy luid been one of aggression hidilen 
under specious «lcciaralion. It was a policy which 
ignored sentiments of abstract justice in dealing with 
Asiatic princes or people. If it was the policy of 
Clive without hisojien defiance of human right, it might 
also be added it was the policy of Clive without his 


genius. 


Two days after the resignation of his office Gordon 
received a telegram from China a.sking him to proceeil 
to Pekin. The position of China wjis critical : war with 
Russia was imminent. “Work, jwsition, conditions can 
all be arranged to your satisfaction,” said the message. 
Three days later he replied, accej)ting the invitation 
to China, but Jis for conditions ho wa.s “ indifl'oi“ent” 
Then he telegraphed to the English War Office asking 
for six months’ leave. “Never mind pay,” he added, 
“and fear not that I will involve our Government in war.” 
For the next two or thiee days message ami answer 
were passing over the wires. Leave could not be given 
until object and position were fully explained. Gordon 
replied that he was ignorant of these things, but wo\ild 
write fully from China. Then came a direct refusal. 
This was stretching the bow of authority beyond the 
breaking-point. He at once threw up his commis- 
sion and, without waiting for further reply, turned his 
face to China. He was actually without funds ^ having 
come out to India os a Government passenger he had to 
defray the passage of his successor. He had now to 
borrow the money which would pay liis passage from 
Bombay to China. The cost consccpient ui)ou his 
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acceptance <»f the ofticial appointment had been consider- 
able. The expensive, liclily embroidered vice-regal coat 
had never even been worn. Never mind, he “will pre- 
sent it to Li Hung Cliang,” he writes, “when he arrives 
in C'liina.” Gordon had sailetl from India without having 
hearil from England the result of liis last dccisit)n. In 
a few words he had said, “I must go to China. If you 
decline to give me leave of absence I Ansh to retire from 
the service ; if you say I cannot retire by commutation 
of pension, then I resign luy commission, ami make you 
a present of its value ’ (about six thousand pounds). 
Ilofore embarking for China he for the tii-st time in his 
life sought to explain his motives in the columns of 
the Press. He hml felt deeply the supposition that he 
was about to proceed to China as a soldier of fortune, 
intent oidy upon the personal advantage lie might derive 
from war between China and Russia. “ My object in 
going to Chinn,” he said, “is to pei-suade the Chinese 
not to go to war with Russia. . . . Whether I succeed 
in being heard or not is not in my hands. I protest, 
liowover, at being regarded as one who wishes for war 
in any country, still less in China. Inclined as I am, 
with only a small degree of admiration for military 
exploits, I esteem it a far greater honour to promote 
peace than to gain any paltry lionours in a wretched 
Avar.” * 

In July 1880 Gordon reached China. He went at 
once to Tientsin, where his old friend and companion-in- 
arms, Li Hung Chang, hold command. Li was for peace, 
but there was a powerful war-party in Pekin, and tlie ques- 
tion of peace or war hnng in an cvcnly-poiscd balance. 

* Eixnts in (he Li/c of Charles George Gonlon. 
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From Tientsin Gonlon proceeded to the Imperial 
capital. Sixteen years before he had never hesitated 
to speak his mind openly to the liighcst mandarins, and 
the time that had since passed over him had not changed 
his habit of truth. AVar with Ibissia in the present 
condition of Cdiina was not to be thongljt of : Pekin 
wouhl be in possc.ssion of a Kussian army within a few 
weeks of a declaration of hostilities. The war-party 
were obstinate : the dispute grew warm. Six years of 
the Soudan stm hatl not cooled the temj)er of the fonner 
captain of engineers. The high Ministers of the 
Tsungli-yamcn, with Ibincc Chun at their head, heard 
many strange words, whose straightforward meaning not 
even a tactful interpreter couhl soften. At last there 
came a phra.se that seemed im{)0.ssi)de of repetition. “ It 
would bo sheer idiotcy to fight Kttssia,” the interpreter 
would not repeat the word “idiotcy,” but there was an 
Anglo-Chiiiese dictionary lying on the table, and (iordon, 
opening the book, pointed out the obnoxious equivalent 
to the astonished Ministers. It is ])robable that liad 
such a worcl been used in tlie hearing of an European 
Council of Ministers there would have been a tei rible 
explosion of official wrath, and the speaker would have 
been summarily dismissed. “Grieve not that men do 
not know you,” had once 6ai<l Confucitis, “but grieve 
that you do not know men.” The Tsungli-yamen had 
the merit, so rare among their kind, of knowing the 
man they were dealing with, and tliey not only listened 
to his words but followed his advice. 'Fhc peace with 
Russia was not broken. Gordon went back to Li Hung 
Chang, wrote a long and very able treatise upon the 
proper method of warfare to be followed by the Chinese 
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in tlic event of an attack being made uj)on the Empire, 
and tlien left China. On his return journey he received 
a telogi*am from London informing him that his leave 
had been cancelled, and that his resignation was not 
accepted. A month later he replied from Aden, “You 
might have trusted me.” “I cannot stand it” (this 
susj)icion of his intentions), he wrote to a friend from 
the same place. Truly the measurement of a man is 
a long process in England. “The giant had to fall 
before I could mea.sure him," had sai<l Chateaubriand of 
the great Napoleon after St. Helena. Was it necessary 
that Englaiul should measure Gordon by tlic scuflbld of 
Khartoum ? 

The winter of 1880 was beginning when Gordon 
reached England. Another season of scanty crops and 
dripping harvest had come to deepen the distress of the 
])casant in his htst home — Ireland. Grouse and stjigs 
had long ago diiven out the Scotch crofter: the “con- 
.solidation of farms” had even earlier destroyed the 
English cottier ; but in Ireland the “march of civilisa- 
tion,” jis the gi'ced of landownci's had been impiously 
calle<l, had not yet cleared from the surface of the soil 
its best and truest product, the people. There, living on 
the narrow margin between rack-rent and starvation, the 
peasants still held on to their farms and liouscholds. 

Two severe seasons and the narrow margin had dis- 
ai>j)cared : the landlords began to tighten their grasp 
upon the soil. CV/zJ/e (pie cw/Jfc, they must have, not their 
l)ound of flesh, but what w;is in reality the j)ncc of the 
flesh and blood of the entire family j for already the 
highest authority in the land had declared that the 
l)rocess of eviction was tantamount to a sentence of 
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death. Then l)egaii the old scenes; the “driver/’ the 
sen'er, tlie bailitr, tlie j)olicenian, were abroad, and Itehind 
tliern in gloomy jnoecssion came the antitliesis of in- 
justice — resistiincc. Against tlie ilriver appearecl tlie 
blackened face, against the server rose the “ moon- 
lighter;" the notice to ‘juit wjts followed Ijy the 
threatening letter ; Boycott and Bence Jones called 
forth Hory of the Hills and Captain Rock. The only 
wonderful thing about it all was that it shoul<l have 
been possible in the end of the nineteenth century. 
Gorilon beheld this strange state of slavery and slave- 
driving almost at the door of his own lioine. He who 
had been fighting man’s savage injustice to man afar 
off in Dariourian deserts all at once fouml that twelve 
houi-s’ travel from him there was another species of this 
vile traffic going on. If ho turned to the columns of 
the Press for explanation he met only abuse of the 
wretched slaves who dared to speak their hurt or resist 
their masters, but he knew too well the true value of 
the Pre.s8 when human interest is concerned, and, as five- 
and -twenty years’ experience of half the races on the 
earth had shown him there never was discontent 
among that most patient of all animals on earth, the man 
who tilled the surface-soil of the world, except where 
some great wrong was being perpetrated against him, 
he determined to go to Ireland, and, with the evidence 
of his own eyes and ears — those eyes and cars so keen 
to catch truth, so quick to hear the ring of right metal 
in the coinage of words — to judge of Ireland and her 
people. 

During the month of November ho travelled through 
tho south and west of Ireland, watching and noting os 
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he went. He carried a gun, so as to Iiavo an excuse for 
penetrating the reniotc glens and mountains of those 
beautiful highlands of Keriy and of Connemara without 
exciting the suspicion that he was the friend or ally of 
either landlord or tenant. He was simply a sportsman 
seeking snipe. Thus journeying from town to town ami 
village to village he was able in a comparatively short 
.space of time to satisfy himself upon the much-voxecl 
question of Ireland, and the conclusion that he arrive<l 
at boars all the more weight because it was not written 
in the interests of one political party or the other, but 
was the deliberate verdict of a man who had witnessed 
in his life more human suffering ami more of varied 
human nature than any man then living. But that was 
not all. Had Gordon bjcn only an ordinary-brained 
official, who had lived his life among the many races of 
our Phnpirc, his opinion would have been eminently 
worthy of consideration ; but he was something beyond 
all that The man who wrote the letter wiiich is hero 
given in full was not only the keenest observer, but 
he was the bravest, the purest, and the most trutljful 
Englishman of his time : — 

Dicember l.st 1880 . 

“ Mt dear , you are aware how interested I am in 

the welfare of this country, and, having known you for twenty- 
six years, I am sure I may say the siime of you. 

“ I have lately been over tl»e south-west of Irelaml in the 
hope of discovering how some settlement could be made of 
tlie Irish tjuestion, which, like some fretting cancer, eats away 
our viUils as a nation. 

“ I have come to the conclusion that(l) a gulf of antipathy 
exists between tlie landlords and tenants of the north-west, west, 
and south of Ireland. It is a gulf which is not caused alone by 
the question of rent, and there is a complete lack of sympathy 
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bi'tweeii these two chisse-^. It is U'-ele^s t«> iiujuiir ln»w Midi 
a state of tlii!i‘'s has come to pass. I call y«.>ur attention to 
the pamphlets, letters, and s)>eeches of tlie laJnilot<l class as a 
])roof of how little syinjwith> or kimlner^s theix- exists ainoii;; 
tljem for the tenantry ; and I am sure that tin- tenantry fe' l 
in the siime wav towar<l« the landloitl.<. 

“(2) No half-measnix'd vVets which left the landlords will* 
anv K»v to the tenantry of lliesc portions ol Irelaml will he 
of anv use. Thev wouhl he ivnderetl, as jiJist I^and Acts have 
been, cpiile al)ortive, for the laiidlonls will inseit elau.-i^-.s to 
do away with their force. Any half-me^iMire.s will only idace 
the Ooverniueiit face to fac'e with the j>eople ot Iivland as 
the champions e»f the lamllord interest. The (joverninent 
would he lK>un<l to enf<»rce their decision, and with a result 
which iKjne can foivsee, hut which certainly would he dis- 
astrous to tlie cfumnoti weal. 

“(3) My idea is that seeiii}^, throuj'h thi.s catt.^^e or that it 
is iminahirial to examine, a deadlock has occurred between the 
present landhirds and the tenant.«, the (loveiiimeiit should 
purchase up the ri^liU of the landloitls over the whole or 
the j'tx'ater paii of I^ongfoixl, Westmeath, Clare, Cork, C avan, 
and DonegJil. The yearly rental »»f ihe.-se iliutricts is some 
four millions. If the Government gave the landhmis twenty 
years’ j»ttrchaso, it woul<l cost 000,000, wliich, at thi-ee 
anti a half ikt cent, would give a yearly interest of .£2,800,000. 
of whicli £2,500,000 couhl he recoveretl. The lands wu\dd 
Ik? Crown IjukIs — they would be adminisleretl hy a I.^iud 
Conimissiou, which wouhl Ik* stippleincnteil hy an Kmigiation 
Commission, which might for a short time nee«l £100,000. 
Thia would not injure the landlonls, and so far jls it is an 
interference with proprietiry right, it is a-s just a.s is the law 
winch forces A. to allow a niilway through his i»ark 

for the public Wnefit. I wiudd restrain the lamllords from 
any power or control in these (.Town l>an<l tlistricls. Poor-law*, 
ro^s, schools, etc. should l)c under the Ijind (Jtumnisflion. 

“ (4) For the rest of Ireland I would jvuss an Act allowing 
free mile of leases, fair rents, and a Government valuation. 

“ In conclusion, I must say fnnn all accounts, and my own 
observation, that the stale of our feIlow-c«>untrymen in the 
parts I Ijave named is woree than that of any jK*ople in the 
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woilil, K't alum* Kmojic. I liclii-vo lliat llu<i* juiopU* an* madr 
as \VI‘ aiv : tliat thi-V ai*- patient, beyond belief ; l»»y!il, but at 
the same tiim'broken-spirited and desjierate, liviuo on the vorj'e 
of starvation in plaee^ in whieh we would not keep our cattle. 

“The Huleariaii.s Anatolians, (’)iimse, and Imliaiis are 

better otl than many of them an-. 'Flie prie.sts alone have 

anv sympathy with their sutferines, and naturally alone have 

a hold over them. In these «lays, in common Ju.stice, if we 

eiulow a ProtostiUit university why slundd we not endow a 

Catholic university in a Catholic country ? Is it not as 

dithcult to o(.t a X5 note from a I’l-otestant as fnon a (’atholic 

or a Jew ? Head the letters of - - , and tell me if you see 

ill them a jiartiele of kiml feeline tuwanls the tenantry, and 

if you have ativ «loubts about this, investieatc the manm-r in 
^ % 

which the Helief Fund wjxs administero»l,anil in whieh thesums 


of money for the improvement of c.states by lamlloixl.s were 
expemleil. In 1833 Knt,dand "avo freedom to the West India 
slaves at a cost of i:2(), 000.000— worth now X30, 000,000. 
'I'his money left the coimtry. Enpland got Jiothing for it, 
Uy an expemliture of £80,000,000 she may free her own 
people. She wouhl have the hold over the land, and she 
wouhl eure a cancer. I am not well olF, hut 1 would oiler 

or his agent £1000 if either of them would live one 

week in one of these poor ilevils places and feed as these 


people ilo, 

“ Our comic prints do an inlinity of harm by their carica- 
tvires. Firstly, the airiadures are not true, for the crime in 
Ireland is not greater than that in England ; and, secondly, 
they exasperate the people on both sides of the Channel, 
and they do no goml. It is ill to laugh and scoff at a ques- 
tion which affects our e.xisteiice. — Yours sincerely, 

“ C. G. Gordon.” * 


* .Short as was this visit to Ireland, there is proof that the 
condition of tho island and the welfare of iU people held during 
the roinaimler of his life a foremost place in Gordon’s mind. 
Writing from Jerusalem iu 1883 he again reverts to tho subject, 
and begs that a well-known Irish peer then on a diplomatic mission 
to Egypt might he asked if his (Gordon’s) plan for solving the 
Irish land-question was not the only method of settlement 
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Tliore is jjo excuse iiecessury for the iiitroiluctiou 
in this hook of every wonl of the above letter. Tlie 
question of Ireland is still an ojicn one. It still “utlects 
our existence ” as a nation. “ The .state of our fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland is woi'se than that of any people 
in the world, let alone K»irope:’' these were terrible 
words, coming from such an authorit)', coming from one 
whose knowledge of human misery was unquestionably 
greater than that of any living man, but they fell on 
eai-s that would not listen. It wa.s sai<l then, and 
it has been said since, that Gordon lia<l not had time 
t«) fully understand the Irisli (|uestiun. Doubtless 
there were many I’achas in Kgypt who said the same 
of his Soudan views, and many slave-hohlers ami 
drivers and traders who spoke in a similar strain of 
his ellorts against slavery ; but ha<l Gordon lived his 
life in Ireland he could not liavo more fully compre- 
hended the vital cause that lay at the root of the misery 
of the land whicli another brilliant soldier, writing three 
hundred years earlier, had named “The commonwealth 
of common woe.” 

“The Irish question is a simple one,” an Irish land- 
lord had said to the writer of these pages about this very 
same date, 1880 ; “ you have only to emigrate the people 
and get rid of the priests, and then all will bo easy 
enough.” “ I liave good news for you,” another largo 
landlord had remarked to a brother county magnate half 
a dozen years before, also in the hearing of the writer, 
“Blank (a well-known legal authority in Ireland) tells 
me you can drive a coach and six through any part 
of Gladstone’s late Land Bill.” Laughable in their 
selfish stupidity would be these words if they were not 

N 
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terrible when one tliinks of tlic wicked iiidilVerencc to 
human sutrerin*; wliicli they reveal. 

When (Jordon wrote Ids Irish letter one liundred yeai-s 
liad passed away since Edmund Burke had been tellini' 
the i)C 0 |)le of England the trutli about Ireland. But 
the voice and pen wliosc utterances liail been so power- 
ful in the cause of suffering humanity in India and in the 
Colonial Empire of Great Britain were \nihceded when 
the injustice they denounced and the right they would 
invoke were Irish ; and now, when another century 
luid rolled by, when famine and the insurrection of a 
juaddened people had built still higher the gloomy 
monument of misrule, the warning voice of this great 
soldier is raised in vain. He is listened to when ho 
speaks in the cause of some distant race in Central 
Africa ; lie has legions of admiring readers when he 
points the road to right and justice for some name- 
less tribe in the remote Soudan ; hut ho is ndiculed 
and told lie knows nothing of his subject when he tells 
the jicople of England that within twelve houi*s of the 
capital there exists a deeper misery and a more unnatural 
injustice. 

The year 1881 opened with ill omen.s at home and 
abroad. Coercion in Ireland was to precede any attempt 
to settle grievances. In South Africa the long-pent 
animosity of the Dutch Boers had suddenly broken into 
active revolt in the Transvaal, and repeated disasters to 
our arras were taking place. The penalty of the policy 
of activity beyond the frontier was being paid by those 
who had opposed the policy. Nemesis does not reckon 
as to the particular tty that happens to sit on the head 
of the nail when she drops her avenging Immmer. 
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Jii April 1S61 “Colonel (iordon, Ixffd of doiio/ 
iiofhiuy,” telej^raphs to the Oi)vei'nment of the ('ape of 
Good Hope that he is willing to go out to assist in 
tenninating war and adininislmting Basutoland. Tiie 
words in italics give his Brotlicr's reason for this step, ami 
it is not unlikely that future generations will read them 
with wonder. Let us glance a moment at the state of 
our Empire in this year 1881, when this man wa.s tiretl 
of doing nothing. The dce|>-seated malady of Ireland 
liad reached a most ac\ite stage. Annexation, against 
the wishes of the Dutch i)Opulation, had produced a 
dangerous revolt in the Transvaal. Misgovernment ami 
broken faith with the natives of Basutolantl l»a<l luought 
on a costly Colonial war in that mounUin region. In 
Afghanistan the people were still seething against an 
aggressive intervention which had done more to facilitate 
tlic advance of Kussia towards our Indian frontier than 
twenty years of peace had done. In Egypt tlie steady 
sapping of the Khedive’s authority, done nominally in 
the interest of the sliarcholdors, was already producing 
a plentiful crop of ^meute and intrigue ; while in the now 
half-forgotten So\idan the Mahdi, still a dim item of 
disturbance in that distant region, had already raiscil 
his standard a.s the leader of a revolt of Islam. 

Such in a few words was the state of the world of 
English interest at the moment when ICngland hatl no 
employment to oft'er her best son.* 

* There is rca.<w>n for thinking that at this time — March 1881 
— clTorU were being made to coiii{>el Gonlon cither to accept 
Home iiisignilicant routine n|>itointiucat in England or make him 
retire from the nnny ; for ou April 4th in that year he thu.s 
writes to an old friend ; “ Now it would bo trying to mu to 
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'riic C'ixpe (tovcrnmcnt «liil not oven think it necessary 
to repl}' to C{or«lon's oiler of service. A week or two 
later sometliiii'; turned up. An engineer friend wjis 
ordered to proceed to Mauritius in the ordinary routine 
of duty. He di«l not wisli to go. It was a tliankless 
office, with nothing really to be done, ami having exile 
thrown in along with idleness. Would somchoily take 
this deatli in life for him? Ves, on one condition 
(Jordon would take it. There must he no payment of 
money to the suh.stitute. That wiis not a stipulation 
which, in this age at least, is likely to cause much diffi- 
culty oi‘ delay. The exchange was soon arranged, and 
in May (Jordon started for liis distjint charge, where for 
nearly a year he was employed, as he himself described 
it, in " looking after tlie Ixarr.ick repairs, and seeing that 
the drains were in order.” 

At last this waste of a great life ecased.* Karly in 
1882 the new Cape Government suddenly bethoxight 

go and look after oixHiiary Royal Engineer duties, so if j'ou could 
aid ino to anything in a very mild way at Cape, or elsewhere, 
with the mildest of salaries, or even with Licutciiant-Colonel R. E.’s 
pay, I would bo much obliged." A day or two later he write.s 
again to the same friend— the difficulty having, through the inter- 
vention of this frieml, apparently been surmounted : “ For myself 
(ui re this forced employment in the olxstmotive circle of R.E.) 
duty was particularly vexatious, for I should certainly have come 
to dire loggerheads with my obstructive R.E. chiefs. I claim 
to sympathise with any who try to stem the cITetc administration 
of our rulers. What we want is a man who will steam-hammer 
all departments to the welfare of our army, and it is therefore I do 
not unsh to be shunted out, for I believe that the time is near 
when there will be a cry for such a man, and it is then I would 
like to bo active." 

‘ “This Patmos of idleness," he called Mauritius in a letter 
written August 29th, 1881. 
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them of the man whose telegi'am their predecessors ha<l 
not tionble<l themselves to reply to. Basutoland liad 
prosed too hanl a nsit for the C'olonial forces to crack. 
A couple of millions ha<l been uselessly squandered in 
attempting to cotujuer the mountain chiof.s, and the 
bunjing of the ploughs which the ini.ssionaries had in- 
duced the natives to adoj)t uppeareil to be the principal 
result of this large ex})enditure. Manifestly the sooner 
this very <lisrcputable business was brought to an end 
the better for all parties. 

\N’ould Gordon renew the offer he had made a year 
earlier? Yes, he would. On Aj)ril 2<1 he received this 
invitation, and on the 4th he had sailed for Cape 
Tomi. A sailing-ship named after his old Highland 
lionic can ied him. Tlicy arc boisterous winds and huge 
shaggy waves that go roaring round the Cajjc of Storms 
and run up into the Madagascar seas, and for a month 
the ScolUi beat her way against them, for May is the 
November of the Southcni Ocean. At length the Cape 
was reached. It would tjike more space than can be 
given to tnick the (picstions that lay at the root of the 
trouble with the Basutos through the forty years of 
their liistory, but a few words may suffice to put the 
reader in possession of the main facte. The Basutos had 
voluntarily become British subjects many years ago, 
under express stipulations which guaranteed them all 
their rights and privileges. They had accepted British 
magistrates and ])aid a general hut- tax to defray the 
cost of justice and of police. As they increased in 
numbers, so had the tax become higher, until it produced 
a largo surplus sum. This surplus was absorbed into 
the Cape treasury instead of being 8j)cut upon tho im- 
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provemeut of the natives; but that was not sufficient to 
produce resistance. It liappeued about twenty years 
ago tliat diamonds were <liscovered in large ipiantities in 
South Africiu The Basutos flocked to the diamond-fields 
to labour in the pits. They worked for hire. It suited 
the owners of the fields to pay them in guns and 
ammunition. This ))ayment i)) arms was sanctioned by 
the Cape (Tovemment. Thus the Ikasutos obtained large 
quantities of guns, lifies, powder, and ball. Wiicn tliis 
trade had been going on for more than a dozen years 
the Caj)c tJovernment passed a Disarmament Act, and 
ordered the Basutos to surrender the weapons they had 
legally acquireil by the hanl labour of their industry. 
It was a piece of injustice that the people would not 
submit to. They simply refused to give \ip their arms. 
Tlien came war, begun recklessly by the Colonial Govern- 
ment attempting to carry out their unjust law. In this 
war the Colonial forces co\dd make no way, and the 
expense of hostilities threatened to involve the Goveim- 
ment in bankruptcy. Such was the state of matters 
when Gordon was called in. As usual he qiiickl}' saw 
the real cause of the trouble and as quickly spoke liis 
mind about it. They must admit their wrong and then 
begin to do right. They must send to these peojdc 
magistrates of unspotted reputation. Of course, the 
“vested interests” were at once in revolt. It was neces- 
sary to get rid of this just steward, as it had been neces- 
sary to get rid of Iiim in Egyj)t and in Ireland. To do 
the Cape ^Ministry justice, they did not support the 
cabal against their new servant. It is the unavoidable 
result of party government that majorities have to be 
thought of more than right or justice; but at last the 
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opposition reached a tnilininatiiig point, lliree out of 
the four Bxsuto chiefs had agreed to tenus ; the fourtli, 
Masuplia, still refused to accept niagi.strates and levy a 
hut-tax. (iordon felt certain that if he could ])ei-sonally 
intorvieu' this chief ho, too, would accept the terms nou 
offered. For this purpose he .starts for M.asuphas 
stronghold. It had been agreeil between him and the 
head magistrate that no overt act of iio.stility was to be 
made against Masupha until Gordon Iiad first trietl his 
hand at peraonal negotiation. After that had failed, 
pressure might be apjilied. Hut no sooner liad Gordon 
reached the Basuto chieftain's stronghold, and while he 
was yet negotiating with him, tliau news airi\cd tliut a 
ho.stile expedition wiis approaching. If Ma.snpha Mos- 
liesh did not make the envoy i)ay with his life for this 
broach of all the rules of fair lighting, it was assuredly 
not bccau.se the men who were at the bottom of this 
movement had taken steps to pi'cvcnt such a calamity. 

After this it was not possible to continue in the 
service of the Cape Government. Gordon resigned his 
post as coramandant-gencral, and embarking for Eng- 
land arrived home early in tlio month of ?\ovember 
1882. 

It seemed to be the fate of this man that his life 
should be spent in a series of researches into the con- 
dition of the outside races of our Empire, and that each 
time when ho returned to his native land full freighted 
with a fresh load of gathered experience, he was to be 
allowed to drift otT into absolute inaction or into the 
service of a foreign State. It would bo a curious study to 
compare the receptions given to Gordon on his retuni b) 
the men who were at the head of the Foreign aiul Colonial 
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Oflices at tliis time witli the inannor in wliich a conti* 
nental king greetecl Ihm. “ I nou* again request you, 
as you are at lilieity, to enter my service,” wrote the 
King of tljo Belgians. “F<ir tlie moment I liavc no 
missiiui to oiler you, l)iit I wisli mm'h to have you at 
my disposal, and to take yon from this moment as 
my counseUor. You can name your own terms. You 
know the consideration that T have for your great 
cjualitics.” 

Nor wa.s neglect on tlie \Ki\t of the Englisli official 
worlil a thing very much to be wondered at in tliis case, 
lew men in our da}’ had greater respect for principles, 
anil less rcsj)cct for mere j>ersons, than Gordon. That 
bugl)car of modern English life— a large majority— had 
no terrors for him. Indeed, he held tlie strength of such 
things to be much wliat Horace M'alpolc thought of them 
—“the bravery of a mob ducking a pickpocket”; and 
tl>c sight of a poor Arab kneeling in the desert, turned 
towards jAlecca in prayer, was a thing eminently more 
worthy of respect in his eyes than the spectacle of an 
entire ( abinct of English Ministers eating dinner at the 
Mansion-House. 

Meanwhile there was an ardent wish which he 
had never been able to gratify. It was to visit the 
Holy Land. Few pilgrims over the earth had ever 
dwelt so much in spirit in that wonderful country. 
Now there had come an interval in this busy life. He 
would employ it by going over tlie ground and visiting 
the scenes lie had so often seen in imagination amid the 
drip of tropiwd forest, or when the “lone and level 
sands” of the desert had stretched around his bivouac. 

Tlicre is no more marked trait in Gordon’s character 
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than tlie power lie possessed of tlirowing himself heart 
and soul, body and mind, into his subject Whatever it 
is, be it the most opposite work at the opposite ends of 
the earth, lie attacks it with extraordinan' cner;;N'. In t!ie 
Crimea, when almost a boy, lie secs where the vital error 
has been committed long before it has been caught by 
older heads. In China he strikes at the heart of the 
'J’aiping rebellion. At Gravesend he docs not trouble 
himself with attending Social Science discussions, or 
writing mugazinc-urticles on the state of the poor, but he 
hits out right and left at all the poverty and ignorance 
his anus can reach around him. In the Soudan he sees 
that slavery lies at the root of all the sufl'ering. In 
Ireland he shows in a couple of pages more real insight 
into the causes of miserv and discontent than can bo 
gathered out of all the Hlue Ilooks and Koyal Commis- 
sions of half a century. In the Cape he lays bare the 
real reasons of the native wars, and ))oints out how 
they can be avoided. And now, in the Holy Land, he 
turns every faculty of his mind towards the examination 
of the gicat facts of man’s creation, fall, and redemption; 
the everlasting struggle of life amid the rival forces of 
good and evil, and the profound mysteries of death and 
immortality. 

It is curious to trace through hi.s JltjUcHons in PaleMine 
the nature of the man coming out at ever}' page. It is 
no theologian who is writing, no schoolman, no student 
deeply rea<l in Ivistoni langtiage, hut a soldier of faith 
who has a thousand times in his wonderful life felt the 
living reality of the thing he is writing about, who for 
long years was never able to enter a church built by the 
hands of man, but wlio made of the whole world of his 
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life a vast cathedral in which pjaycr and good work and 
sacriKce and praise were ever going on — going on when his 
CliinCvse soldiers wavered in the breach, when the hostile 
natives closetl around his scanty escorts in Unyoro, 
wlien the long horizons of the deserts of Kordofan 
shiftefl before tlic intenninahle “cushioned footfall of 
his camel.” And now he was come to the scene which 
was tlie source and centre of it all. Xo wonder he shuts 
liimself up within himself. “ I see no one ; my hooks 
arc enough companionship,” he says. Again and again 
he reads the Great History : takes it out with him to the 
hills, the pools, the gardens, the rocks ; climbs the steep 
worn pathways, traces out the possible circuit of the old 
walls, rebuilds the towers, the gates, the temples; seeks 
the place of the Crucifixion, notes the rocks, the un- 
changealde outlines of the hills and the lights (»f sunrise 
and shades of twilight that know nothing of time's variety. 
Never before in his life had Gordon spent such a period 
of unbroken (pnet as during this year 1883 in Palestine. 
It seemed that this long time of contcniplation was given 
to him as a fitting reward for the weary yeai's of strife 
in which he liad worn, as he called it, “the greatcoat” 
of faith, and that here, at the final scene in the life of 
the Kcdeemer, whose teachings he had studied and 
practised, who.se example he had tried to follow, whoso 
name he had woi-shipped during thirty years of life, 
he was to prepare himself for the final approach of his 
own great travail now so clo.se at hand. 

Often Its faith has been sj)okcn of as the master- 
spring of Gordon's mind, no deiinitiou of that faith has 
been given in these pages. There were many men 
who spoke of his belief as being a strange mixture of 
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mysticism ami incasureinent “He was not content, ;i 

% 

critic wlio knew nothing of tlic real man once said, “if 
he could not give the exact height and breadth uf t)jc 
Deity.” (iordon’s nature wjts a curious mixture of the 
spiritual and the niatter-of-fact. hatever ho saw, or 
thought, or felt, or heard, he liked to set down on pa])cr. 
The spiritual mystic and the sapper-measurer met in 
his miml, and just as his last jotirnals contained diagrams 
showing the exact spot in the Nile where his steamer 
had been sunk by the Arab fire, and sketches illustrating 
the opinions or peculiarities of his oj)poneuts, so he was 
ever ready to set down in words, or figures, or diagrams 
every fact of that history which was to him tlie one 
cherished study of his life. The site of the garden of 
Eden, the spot where the ark first touched ground, the 
place of the altar of burnUoll'cring, the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, the verification of the walls and the gates of the 
Holy City, Avere subjects of the deepest study to him. 
His busy mind was never tired of rcb\ulding out of 
the ruins of Arab, Greek, and Komaii times the earlier 
c<lifices of long-vanished Jewish days. But all this Avas 
only the pastime of the man’s faith, and he Avho Avotild 
imagine from this pastime that Gordon Avas intent upon 
grasping in his mind the OAitAA'ard form of God, could 
indeed know little of the ileep ocean of tnist and faith 
that la}’ beneath. 

In the vast reality of belief that Avas in him, he di«l 
not trouble himself with the labour of Avhat is called 
reconciling faith and science. Nor did he ever enter 
into the [loldmical disputes between dill’cring forms of 
religion. As for faith and science, ho knew too Avell 
the exact value of the latter Avoid ever to trouble his 
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mind with its “reconciliation.” Tlie fact that science 
could make a wire which wjis able to transmit thought 
with the rapidity of lightning could not obscure from 
him tliat other fact that^ .so far at least, this lightning 
thought-conibictor had been use<l more to disseminate 
lies and foster gambling in stocks or horses than to 
spread truth or increase the store of human knowledge ; 
and he knew, too, that while science might cast a 
cannon big enough or make a powder strong enough 
to knock down or blow up an entire nation, it was as 
powerless to make a grain of wheat as it was to produce 
a Charles Gordon. Neither did he enter into the 
disputes of creeds. Bigotry, that common weakness of 
even great minds, he was absolutely devoid of. What 
was the particular creed to which he belonged may well 
even bo matter of dispute. 

While in Jerusalem in 1883 he frequently received 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion in the Greek Church. 
A year later, on his last journey to Khartoum, he meets 
the Homan Catholic Bishop, Monscigneur Sogaro, and 
says to him, “Do not forget me in your prayers." A 
few days afterwards, writing from Korosko, he uses these 
words: “I shall have no eating (Holy Communion) in 
the Soutlan. The Boman Catholic priests have all left 
(Khartoum), and are at Assouan.” In the scant baggage 
which ho is to get together when leaving England, he 
will bring only a few books, but among them will 
be Cardinal Newman’s Dream of GerontinSj which, curi- 
ously enough, is to be the sole possession destined to 
come out from tlie groat catastrophe, aniF to come out 
too, bearing in its worn pages many evidences of the 
deep, pure, humble faith of the man whose hand had 
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ti'aceil in marjpnal note and interlineation tlie tokens of 
liis admiration. 

Underneath the following lines in this little book 
deep pencil marks are drawn ; — 

“ Now that the hour is come my fear is tU-il.” 

“ Pray for me, oli my friends ! ” 

“’Tis ditalli, oh loving friends, your pniyers, ’tis he.’‘ 

“ So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to 

j»ray ! ” 

“Use well the interval !” 

“ Prejwire to meet thy (Jod ! 

(fonlon gave this book to Frank Power, after his 
arrival in Khartoum, underlining the.se la.st line.s, whicli 
now, read in the moundnl light of the fate of the AU>os 
at Hehheli, have a strange significance : — 

“ Farewell, but not for ever, brother deaj*." 

“ Be brave and |>atient on thy bed of sorrow." 

“ A man in close communion with God,” the great- 
est Er»glish statesiiran of his day, speaking to our most 
celebrated soldier, had defined Gordon. Perhap.s this 
definition explains a good deal of the power exercised 
by Charles Gordon over the mosses of the world, and a 
great deal also of the antagonism tliat existed between 
him and those who are called “Men of the World.” 

Out in the wild spaces of the earth he had long ago 
realised the immense secret which the wonderful mind 
of Pascal had evolved from profound inquiry. “ If 
there were no darkness,” had said the great Frenchman, 
“man would not feel his corruption; if there were 
no light, man would have no hope of salvation. Thus 
it is not only quite right but necessary that God should 
be concealed in part and revealed in part, since it is 
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0 f|uully <langcrons for man to know (lod without know- 
ing liis own misery, and to know Ins own misery ^dthorit 
knowing (tod.” Never Inul tlie necessity of this <lual 
knowledge of God and man, of majesty and misery, of 
liglit and sliade, of good and evil, been better understood 
than it was by Gordon. He ha«l cauglit more than a 
glimp.se of the real trutli that lies beneath the modern 
craze of evolution, as often in the desert is found, deep 
beneath some nauseous or poisonous gourd which grows 
oji the sand, a root leading to whore, far down under the 
arid surface, lies a hidden spring of pure, clear water. 
The thoughts which came to Gordon in I’alestine, written 
though they are in disconnected form and without any 
8ubse(iuent attempt to revise or classify them, are most 
unmistakable evidences that the tnio evolution, the 
evolution of good through faith, was fully \inderstood by 
him. lie sees that this enormous process, carried on from 
the Ill's! fall to this day, has had human faith as the 
central point of its system. A repetition, he calls it, of 
four great facts ever recurring — a state of darkness, a 
light breaking through the darkness, a division of light 
from tlarkness, a culmination or gathering up of light, 
and a casting back into chaos of the darkness — and the 
rcjietition is always made on some higher level of good, 
some broader horizon from which the light is to break 
upon the human soul. Noah, Abraham, Closes, David, 
Job, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zachariah — through all the long pro- 
cession of leaders, shepherds, rulers, kings, and prophets 
the central point of tho vast revelation is Faith. Dim at 
firet, much mixed up with human longing, and sometimes 
with human weakness, but still kept clear and visible 
even in these, is this central fact ; until at last the old 
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dispensation passes, and to the lesson of I’aitli is added 
the equal lesson of Love. And from these twin fountains 
of light, Faith and Love, whicli have their uniteil source 
springing out of the Kock of Calvary, flows forth the 
stream which is at last to wash away the darkness of the 
world- 


CHAPTER VIII 

KHAUTOl’M 


Four years liad jjasscd away since that evening in 
November 1879 when Gordon looke<l his last upon tlie 
great plains of tbe Soudan, as they lay like a mighty 
map unrolled beneath his standpoint at Cliar-Amba in 
the Abyssinian mountains. All the long-gathering 
forces whose approach he hud so often watched in the 
preceding years had since broken upon Egypt The 
exprc.ssion of the national wishes had been sternly sup- 
pressed ; the bombardment of Alexandria by the English 
fleet had been followed by the invasion of Egypt by the 
British army, the attack on the lines of Tel-el-Kcbir, 
and the break up of the Egyptian forces. In two months 
from the date of the first shot at Alexandria all resist- 
ance was at an end in the Delta. But the Soudan, that 
vast region of unrest, had still to bo reckoned with. A 
rebellion, which began at the Island of Abba in 1881, 
had gradually spread over seven-eighths of the immense 
region. A new spirit seemed to have entered these 
hitherto despised tribes. Two things had in truth come 
to them — a leader to give unity to their efforts, and a 
knowledge that they were in every way better men and 
braver soldiers than the race which had so long ill-treated 
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them. The leader wlio in interval had arisen to 
give point and purpose to the liitherto chaotic discontent 
of the Mohammedan Soudan was no ordinary man. 
Bom of lowly parents in Dongola, Mahomet Achmet, 
the Nubian carpenter’s son, had gradually succeeded in 
uniting the long separated nations of the Mid<lIo Nile 
into one powerful confederation, whose objects were the 
expulsion of the Turk and the cleansing of the creed of 
Islam from the corruj)tions of Ottoman ascendency. 
To his fi-icnd.s he was a genius, a guide, a Mahdi ; to his 
enemies an impostor, a villain, a fanatic ; to history he 
will be a man who proved hi.s possession of great geniu.s 
by the creation of empire out of nothing, and by the 
triumph of his revolt of Islam over the highly di.sci- 
plined efforts of the most powerful of European nations. 
But the Soudan wa.s a region lying so remote from 
the world of what is called practical politics that it 
might bo safely left to stew in its own juice. So at 
least thought many persons, whose knowledge of the 
outside world and of the forces that move it would not 
be les-s accurate if they were a little more secure on their 
several scats of office. Those who ride solely by balance 
instead of by grip of leg have little inclination for study- 
ing the features of the country or the habits of the 
people through which their horses arc carrying them. 
“ How dare you 6{>cak suddenly to a man on liorseback, 
sir!” once remarked a general to a young staff-officer 
who had cantered gaily up with outstretched hand, 
offering a sandwich-case to the distinguished but uncom- 
fortable equestrian, whose balance had almost deserted 
him under the ordeal of sudden remark. So the Soudan 
stewed steadily on during the years 1882-83 until, in 
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tlic enil of tlic latter year, there came a thimder-clap 
wliich all at once brought it painfully close at hand to 
us. The Egyptian army with which Arahi Pacha had 
endeavoured to figlit us in 1882 liad been collected in 
<lriblcts after the defeat at Tel-el-Kebir, marched in irons 
to the great depot of the Barrage, and then sent to the 
Soudan. About half-a-dozen Englishmen, mostly retired 
officei-s, managed to get appointed to this force. In Sep- 
tember 1883 a march from Khartoum towards Kordofan 
liad begun. Two months later the entire force, numbering 
ten thousand men, twenty guns, five luuulred horses, five 
thousand camels, was annihilated by the wild clansmen 
of Kordofan whom Mahomet Achmet, the Mahdi, had 
gathered round his standard. So complete was the 
slaughter that for tnany weeks no detail of the disaster 
was known. It lay, and still lies, shrouded in tlie 
silence of a total extinction. Although there were only 
ten Englishmen in ten thousand Egyptians, the defeat at 
Kazghil was a severe blow to owr jiresl'ige. ; and it was easy 
to see that even in Egypt, so hateful had our presence 
become to the people of the Delta, the news of the 
loss of their army in the Soudan was a subject of ill- 
concealed satisfaction since it embraced the foreigner 
in its catastrophe. The English Government were now 
alarmed. One of two tilings must happen — either the 
Soudan must be fought for with English troops and paid 
for with English gold, or it must bo abandoned. The 
latter course was resolved upon, and was rightly resolved 
upon, but the time was unsuitod for the evacuation. 
Had it been done while the army of Hi(*ks Pacha had 
existed in the flesh to act as a covering force for the 
withdrawal of the garrisons from the Equator, Sennaar, 
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and Khartoum, all would have been well ; but evacua- 
tion in the face of a triumphant ]\Iahdi and his hosts 
flushed with \ictor3’, armed and e<(uipped with the 
plunder of numerous vanijuished armies, and confident 
that they were now the chosen soldiers of God, was an 
absolutely impossible operation. 

It was at this moment of defeat and jiroposcd evacua- 
tion that the English Goventment determined to call to 
its aid the one man who, in the wide Emjiire of Eugland, 
had this Soudan at the ends of his fingers. Too late, 
indceil, they called him in; but if history would bo just 
it must acquit the actual l^Iinistci's of the Crown of the 
negligence or the design of Gordon’s exclusion. Tlic 
men who had during many years kept at arm’s length 
from the councils of the Empire the one man whoso 
counsel might have enabled the men at tlie helm to 
steer the ship of State safely through the quicksands of 
Egyptian politics, were not the governoj-s themselves. 
It must manifestly be the interest of the highest govern- 
ing officials that the be.st and clearest knowledge should 
be given to them by their sen'ants. A highly -ccntrali.sed 
system of government administering the affaii'S of an 
immense scattered Empire can only he savcil from inevit- 
able ruin by the possession of the very best advice. All 
the adjuncts of steam and electricity only make the 
disaster of excessive centralisation more certain if the 
information sent from the circumference to the centre 
is not the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

It is not necessary that the world should know now 
who are responsible for the fact, the most extraordinary in 
all the career of Gordon, namely that when, at the oloventh 
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hour of disaster in Egypt, he was .sent for to endeavour 
to set right the mass of min wrought by the mischievous 
advice of the men he h.ad so long opposed, he was almost 
an unknown man to the English people. hen the 
world awakes to the knowledge of a great soul living in 
its midst it is often slow to admit that it has ever gone 
to sleep, but of the fact of ignorance or carelessness 
regarding its knowledge of Charles George Gordon there 
can be no doubt. “ At the moment of his departure for 
Klnirtoum,” says his brotlicr, “ he was to the great mass 
of his countrymen a person who was now heard of for 
the first time.” That this statement is not one prompted 
by a brother’s too tightly-drawn criticism upon the 
neglect shown by the English official world to his 
illustrious relative will be clear enough from the follow- 
ing anecdote, the truth of which the wiitcr of these 
pages can vouch for. When Gortlon’s departure on his 
last dangerous mission to the Soudan had made him at 
once the centre of comment in the Press, a gentleman in 
renibrokeshire remarked to a field-officer of the garrison 
at Pembroke Dock, “ I sec the Government have just 
sent a Chinaman to the Soudan. What can they mean 
by sending a native of that country to such a place 1” 
Impossible though this may seem, it was said in all 
gra\'ity of mind and honest Conservative distrust of 
body of anything a Liberal Government could attempt ; 
and the man who in 1884 believed that “Chinese" 
Gordon was a native of China, wearing a pigtail and the 
rest of it, was not a mere cipher in his native place, 
some rustic politician who was wont to get his inspira- 
tion of foreign affairs over local pipe and ale, but ho 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of his county, 
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and in everj’ way a worthy pillar of tlie State on t)ie 
lines dear to the English mind. 

It was on November 20lh, 1683, that the news of 
the Malnli’s victory over the anny commanded hy Al- 
ed-Deeii Pacha and General Hicks reached Cairo and 
London. For several weeks succeeding the arrival of 
the news there was panic in Cairo and confusion in the 
councils in London. It could not well have been other- 
wise. Never had the elements of chaos been better dis- 
tributed, never hatl the possibility of vigorous and cool- 
headed action been more safely guariled against than 
they were at this moment in the division and arrange- 
ment of the governing power in Egypt There were 
three armies in Cairo, three generals, three staffs, and 
naturally three ambitions. There were also two govern- 
ing powers, each antagonistic to the other; one backed 
by the material authority of money and force, the other 
having behind it the vast influence of religion, nationality, 
and knowledge. Beyond and above all these rival 
powers and authorities there was the Government in 
London, with whom the final decision practically rested 
upon all Soudan and Egyptian questions. Blue Books 
are for many reasons not the most cnliglitening form of 
historical study : broailly looked at, they may be said 
to present to the rca<ler the unmarked cards of the 
diplomatic pack; but the Blue Book, 1881, Egypt, is 
very interesting and very painful reading. We sec in 
it a desire on the part of the English Government to 
send Gordon at once to the Soudan, when the nows of 
Hicks Pacha's destruction had been received. Wo see 
this desire repeatedly put forward from home during the 
ensuing seven weeks, and as repeatedly declined by our 
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Minister in Cairo. AVhy] Wlio shall answer^ If 
Gordon did not know at the time the reason of his 
services being so frequently declined when they could 
have been given with effect, before disaster multiplying 
u])on disaster had rendered his task in the Soudan the 
most forlorn hope ever set before an officer, he knows it 
all now, and in due time we shall all know about it, too. 
Vague and indistinct as was the knowledge of the Sotulan 
possessed by the English Executive, they certainly under- 
stood one solid course of action. It was clear that the 
case wa.s a serious one ; that the high doctors of profes- 
sional diplomacy had sadly mistaken its symptoms, and 
that the sooner a real master was called in the better it 
would be. Thus they continued to urge upon their 
rejnesentative in Cairo the necessity of Gordon’s going 
to the Soudan,and as events in that region only too plainly 
indicated a still higlier rising of the tide of revolt, and 
the annihilation of a force near Suakim having added 
its disaster to the long sequence of defeat, the opposition 
to his mission was at length overcome, and on January 
18th, 1884, two mouths all but two days after the 
news of Kazghil had been received, he is told that the 
Government would be glad if he would proceed to the 
Soudan to superintend the evacuation of the Egyptian 
garrisons, the civil employees, and all the waifs and strays 
of Egyptian rule that wished to come away. But we 
must go back for a moment in our record. In mid 
December Gordon had left the Holy Land intent upon 
getting to Brussels and entering at once into the service 
of the King of the Belgians on the Congo. On New 
Year’s Day 1884 he reached Brussels, and there became 
aware that his project of service would not be sanctioned 
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by the English Government. He resolved to retire 
from Her Jlajesty’s service, since he could neither find 
employment in the army nor serve outside the service. 
Accordingly, on January 7th, he wrote his letter of re- 
signation, in which he “ humbly petitions to be allowed 
to retire from Her Majesty’s sendee without any claim 
whatever for pension from Her Majesty’s Government, 
adding that “His Majesty King Leopold II. hxs most 
kindly assured me that His Majesty will compensate 
any pecuniary loss I may incur in leaving Her Majesty’s 
sen’icc.” 

Believing himself now to be free from furtlier restraint 
upon his actions, he made all arrangements to proceed 
to the Congo, and by the middle of January everything 
had been settled. The many and indignant protests 
against his retirement had had their effeet, and his letter 
of resignation had been answered by tlic withdrawal of 
the refusal to permit him to serve on the Congo. Ho 
therefore still retained his commission as a general officer 
with the unemployed pay of that rank. Then ho went 
again to Brussels preparatory to a final start, as ho 
thouglit, to the Congo ; but all this time the great finger 
which men call Providence or Destiny had been silently 
weaving another destination for him. The hour had at 
lost struck. No more was this great soul to be permitted 
to bury itself in unseen wildernesses. Ho is to go forth 
indeed into a remote region, but ho will draw after him 
the eyes of all men; and ere this year 1884, which has 
dawned in such complication of purpose, shall have 
closed, there will be seen, as though raised aloft upon a 
colossal pedestal, the figure of this grand centurion, witli 
all the effort of his life, and the honesty of his heart, 
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and the faith of liis sonl, made visible to tljc four j)oint 9 
of the earth, written in letters of flame amid tlic dark- 
ness of disaster. 

On January 17tli Gordon received at noon, in 
Brussels, a telegram from Lord W olseley summoning 
him at once to Lf)ndon. He understood what it meant : 
those who had firet claim had called him, and he obeyed 
instantly. At G a.m. on the morning of tlie 18tli he 
was in London, and had |)roIongc<l interviews with Lord 
M olseley. At 3. JO I’.M. on the same day he saw several 
of the Ministers. This last interview is so important, 
looked at in the light of what followed, that it had best 
be described in his own words: — * 

^ Thery arc rontra.Hctory accounts i-xisting of this interview 
l)ctw.-i n Uonloii and tlie .Ministers on January ISth. I liavc heard 
It stated on very high nutliority tlmt the mission, as conteni- 
l>l;Uid by tlie English .Ministry, did not extcn«l heyotid Suakiin, 
bom wliifh place a full report was to he sent by Gor.lon to tho 
Oovenirneiit, both sides holding themselves j>erfcctly free alter tliat 
point was icnchcil. From Suakim Gordon was to advise tho 
(.overnment as to their Soudan policy, hut it by no means followed 
the Government was to follow the advice. 

1 have heanl the same high authority declare that Gordon, at 
starling, had specially .stipulated he was not to go by way of Cairo. 

, . 1^''.°'! received tho pressing 'invitation 

which induced him to change hb intention and to visit Cairo hut 
low pereons are aware that the English Government knew nothing of 
the njipointmcnt of their oUiccr as Governor-General of the Soudan 
or of the change of his destination from Suakim to the Nile route’ 
until some days after both had been effected by our Slinistor in 
Cairo. M hen one ix>meiuher.s the enormous issues that were depend- 
ing upon this mission, and thinks of tho blood and treasure after- 
wards to bo poured out for it, one knows not whether to marvel 
most at tlie vagueness in which such colossal results could he 
initiated, or the strength of the nation which survives such va-me- 
ness of direction. * 
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“ At iir)ou he, Wolseley, came to me anil took me to the 
Ministcre. He went in ami talkc-il to the Ministei-s, aiul 
came hack an<l said, ‘ Her Majest}'’8 Government want you to 
undertake this : Government are <letenuined to evacuate 
Soudan, for tliey will not guarantee future government. Will 
you go and do it?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He .siiil, ‘Go in.’ I 
Went in ami siw them. They s;iid, ‘ Did Wolseley tell you 
our oitlers ?' I said, ‘Yes.’ I saiil, ‘You will not guarantee 
future government of Soudan, and you wish me to go up to 
evacuate now.' They said, ‘ Yes,’ and it was over, and I left 
at 8 l*.M. for Calai.s.”’i 

There i.s no necessity to linger long over the events 
of the following month, during which Gordon and his 
companion Stewart with rapid steps were travelling 
their long road to Kharlotmi, but there are a few points 
which deserve consideration before we apj)roac“h the 
linal scene. The difficulty of the task, tlie acceptance 
of which ho so lightly sketched above, was only 
equalled by the vagtieness of the terms that described 
it. Vagueness and difficulty were not, however, the 
worst obstacles against success. These things he had 
often enough in his life met and conquered. The true 
CTMX of the problem he had set himself to solve lay in 
the link of tlic telegraph which still bound him to Cairo 
and to England. Gordon was a man wfiosc life had been 
a series of successes which were tlio rc.sult of u strikingly 
bold initiative working perfectly free of outside influence. 
Check fiini in tlic slightest degree in any of his bold 
strokes, introduce some new clement of calculation or 
opinion into liis work, and it was certain to fail. He 
started witl» u cavlt Uand^e, but ere ho wa.s half-way to 
Khartoum tlic telcgrajdi had begun to scrawl its dots 

^ L<tUra to Itev. J. liamu: Loudou, 1886. 
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and daslies upon the surface of his yet open j)ro- 
gramme. 

The real work which the governing powers of England 
and Egyj)t liad to do was a very easy one. They had 
to sec that tlie road behind tlieir envoy was kept open 
after he liad pas.';cd it, and to record a simple, unvarying 
“Yes” to all his proposals, so long as these proposals 
did not involve offensive hostilities. For the man was 
embarked upon a desperate venture, a venture which no 
rules of so-called sense, no previous parallel, no finely- 
calculated scries, could hope to bring to a successftil 
issue. Tliere arc similar desperate cases known in the 
lives of individual patients whose illness has reached a 
point where science halts, and the physician, hopelessly 
realising that the cure has long passed the realm of 
medicine, says, “ This man may have anything he wishes 
for.” So was it now M’ith the evacuation of the garrisons 
and its added tusk of establishing some form of govern- 
ment in the Soudan. 

Only on the rule of absolute acquiescence in every 
proposition made by Gordon within the limits of peace 
wjis there the remotest possibility of success. 

The original intention had been to proceed direct 
from England to Suakim, and going thence to Khartoum, 
altogether avoiding Cairo. Whether it would have been 
possible for him to have penetrated from any port in the 
Red Sea to the Valley of the Nile above Abu Hamed 
cannot bo now knorni, but there can be little doubt that 
it would have been better had ho not been deflected 
from his first purpose, and permitted to make his way as 
best he pleased without visiting Cairo. Granted, how- 
ever, that the route from Suakim to Berber was closed 
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by the Arab revolt, and that it was necessary for (Jordon 
to proceed to Khartoum by the Valley of the Nile and 
the Korosko desert, what was then the right course for 
the English and Egyptian Governments to jmi-suc 1 
Simply to hep open (his route across the desert from 
KorosJeo to Abu llained ai all and every cost. That 
was the one thing to do, and that was the one thing 
that was not done. Notliing was easier. "Wc held the 
Nile to Dougola ; Korosko was but a day’s steaming above 
the first cataract ; from thence to Abu Hanied the track 
lay across a desert, which even the Arab cannot per- 
manently live in ; put a post of troops at Abu Hamed ; 
hold the iiiten’cniiig single well of Mourat with a small 
party of loyal Iledouins, and your line of communication 
is perfect. Assemble one thousand camels at Korosko to 
follow Gordon with troops and supplies to Abu Hamed ; 
reinforce Berber ivith another battalion of infantry ; hold 
Abu Hamed with two hundred men, and your work will 
be done. Ho will then do the rest. No operation wa.s 
more feasible than this one, none would have cost so little, 
none could possibly have been so important. As soon as 
Gordon reached Kliartoum he began to send away the 
most helpless portion of his garrison, and in the seven or 
eight weeks <luring which communication remained open, 
not less than two thousand five hundred widows, children, 
and employees reached Korosko from Khartoum, coming 
across the Nubian desert from Abu Hamed, arriving, ac- 
cording to the statement of the officer receiving them at 
Korosko, “in an almost perfect statoof comforL”* If then 
some two thousand five hundred helpless refugees could 
come down in an almost perfect state of comfort, how 

* Speech of CJolonel Duucau, iLP. 
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easily might half that number of soldiers have been sent Ui 
Abu Hiimcd and Berber by the retuni camels which had 
conveyed the refugees from these places. As a military 
operation this despatch of a few hundred men to Abu 
Ilamed was at this time as simple as to send them from 
Malta to Alexandria. Tlie Abubdeh Arabs were then 
our firm friends ; Hussien Pacha Khalifa, the Egyptian 
officer in command of Berber, was the sheikh of that 
tribe ; his men would have gone with alacrity upon any 
service which wiis in aid of their chief. Abu Hamed 
was the doorway of the Soudan, the gate of Berber and 
Khartoum, the one gohleii key whose possession locked 
or unlocked the vast jirison of that hopeless land. It is 
really terrible to think that this one cheap, easy, feasible, 
and absolutely essential precaution should not have been 
taken, and the rival authorities in Cairo should, during 
those precious months of grace that were still left to us, 
have been wildly building earth-works at Assouan, 
sending soldiers to Luxor and Esneh, squandering tens 
of thousands of pounds in subsidising Bedouins in the 
deserts close to Lower Egypt, who are to this day as 
separated from the Boudan as if they had dwelt in 
Syria, and that no thought of the real thing to bo done 
appeal's ever to have entered the head of Minister or 
General, Pacha, !Mudir, or Miralai. In the month of 
February a most costly English expedition was indeed 
sent to Suakim, but that was in every sense a mistaken 
lino of operations. The expedition roused the fury of 
the Souilanesc to fever-pitch. The connection between 
Gordon's presence in Khartoum and a projected conquest 
of the country by the English seemed at once apparent. 
It was the one thing that was wanted to band together 
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the many tribes anti races of the Somian in the bond of 
a common and intense fanaticism. There cannot now 
be the shadow of a doul)t that the sending of a British 
force to Suakim in the end of Februarv 188-t, and the 
neglect of tljc simj)le precaution to keep open the 
Korosko route by placing a small Egyptian garrison at 
Abu Ilamed and by reinforcing Berber with Eg\’ptian 
troops, cost us millions of money, lost us many valuable 
lives, and, worse than spent millions or lost lives, cost 
us the life of Gordon. 

We have seen that Gordon, abandoning under pres- 
sure liis first intention of trying the Bed Sea route, 
had gone to Cairo, where he remained two days ; then 
continuing his journey up the Nile he reached Korosko, 
one hundred miles above Assouan, on tlic evening of Feb- 
niary Ist At Cairo ho had received a firman from the 
Khedive a])pointing him once more Governor-General of 
the Soudan, reiterating the general objecU of evacuation, 
and adding a trust ” tliat on the completion of the 
retirement of the garrisons, organised government would 
be established in the provinces of the Soudan.’ 

At Korosko, on the morning of February 2d, Gonlon 
mounted his camel and turned of]' into the great 

‘ Extract rnou letter to Ix)iid "Wolselev. 

"Cairo, 2S.1.84. 

*' I leave to-night viA Korosko as Governor-Genera], with the same 
instructions {i.e. to evacuate the Soudun) as you tol<l me, and 
H.M.'s Ministers also did. I go witli every confideDce and trust 
in God. . . . Several ask me, ' Do you odviso abandonment of 
Soudan f’ 1 answer, ‘How will you answer tiu-se two questions! 
Ist. Will H.iL’s Government guarantee future government of 
Soudan f 2d. Will H.M.'s Government sanction funds from Cairn 
to go to Soudan to the detriment of the creditors t’ None can 
answer these questions in aIBnnative." 
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Nubian desert. Korosko is a gloomy spot. Dark 
rugged bills, burnt by the sun as though they were blocks 
oi half-cooled lava, fence in a narrow open space on the 
edge of the Nile. Tlirough these arid heights a path 
leads off to the south. It is the track to Abu Hamed. 
Uoyond these gaunt hills the desert opens out into 
extended expanses of sand, varied by lonely ridges, 
lugged out-crops of volcanic rock, and deep 
(valleys), but everywhere a dry and withered world, 
wliich even among the desert Arabs beai's the name of the 
“Bahr-Bela-Moya” (Waterless Sea). For two hundred 
and fifty miles this great expanse of desolation lies within 
the loop or bend which the Nile makes from the point 
near Abu Hamed, where it turns almost back upon iU 
original course, to wlierc, flowing north again, it passes 
Korosko after a total distance of not less than seven 

hundred miles from Abu Hamed. 

Wo have repeatedly seen how, in former years, Gordon 
had dashed off upon some distant cnteqjriso with his plan 
of campaign still all \insettlcd, trusting to his old coun- 
sellor, “ the cushioned footfall of the camel," to find him 
a solution of his j)roblcm ere ho reached the scene of 
action. So it was this time in the great enterprise ho 
was now bound for. Of such importance was his presence 
at the distant scene of trouble that ho had left London 
without any of the absolute necessaries of travel. At 
Cairo, too, he had neglected to provide himself with 
these essential requisites of health and comfort Filled 
with the one all-absorbing thought of reaching the scene 
of danger as quickly as possible, he allowed everything 
to stand aside before that great end Now, at Korosko, 
the moment for thought had arrived. Once embarked 
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upon the sand waves of the aterless Sea, he would 
revolve in liis mind the vast problem in his front. 

Looking at these problems now, the feeling is one of 
astonisliinent that the mission could ever have aj)poarcd 
anything save what it was — a hopeless task, beyond 
the power of mortal man to compass. Ditficult enough 
would it have been to withdraw, in a time of j)erfect 
peace, the garrisons with their enormous aitvunuje of 
helpless people from these remote stations, some of them 
as far removed from Khartoum as Khartoum was itself 
distant from Cairo, but utterl}' impossible while the 
most powerful factor in the Soudan world, the Mahdi, 
was hostile to the withdrawing power. During the six 
days that Gordon was tearing across the Nubian desert 
all the difficulties before liim had time to take shape 
and substance, but his mind was not of the type to 
mlmit the impossible in any form, an<l quick as tliffi- 
cultics arose he had some counter-project ready to over- 
come them. Was it im])0ssiblc to remove the garrisons 
of the Kquatorial regions by this Korosko route? Then 
he would leave them for the last, and having sent down 
the Khartoum and Berber people across the Waterless 
Sea, lie would take his steamers to the Upper Kiver, 
and proclaim the provinces of the Bahr Gazelle and the 
Kquator as portions of the Congo State under the King 
of the Belgians. Was the Mahdi likely to move on the 
Nile while the evacuation was going on? That danger 
would be anticipated by opening direct negotiations 
with Mahomet Achmet, and perhaps by a personal 
visit to him in Kordofan. Was there an absolute im- 
possibility of establishing any form of settled govern- 
ment to succewl the J^yptian rule about to be abolishecl ? 
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'I'licn he wouUl ask the Govemment of Cairo to sentl 
Zchehr liahaina at once to Kliartonm, and would appoint 
tliat astute slieikli as Sultan of the Jsew Soudan. Finally, 
supj>osin'; everything to go wrong, the means of evacua- 
tion to fail, and the spread of the Arab revolt to involve 
the entire country in its flames, he had still the one art 
of which he was so thorough a master. “If your 
(lovermnent wants war,” had said Naj)oleon to the 
English Aml>assador towards the close of the short peace 
of Amiens, “ they can have it ; we arc not altogether 
ignorant of war.” To governing powers in Cairo and 
Tiomlon the quickly-shifting points from which these 
ditrerent and apparently diftering possibilities had to bo 
regarded, and the almost opposite courses of action by 
which they must be met, could not help wearing the 
aspect of inconsistency. This was the misfortune which 
we have already alluded to by saying the real ithx of 
Gordon’s trouble lay in the telegraph behind him, unless 
the rule had been made absolute that the wire was to be 
use<l solely to receive orders from Khartoum, and to give 
back an »niquestioning “ Yes ” to every proposal that did 
not involve war. The electric wdre is a marvellous 
addition to man's power when it is in powerful hands, 
hut it is a terrible engine of national destruction when 
it induces a Minister, seated in an office-chair, to im- 
agine that he secs the full depth of the horizon which 
the man of action is beholding at the far end of the 
telegraph. 

On the sixth evening of his travel Gordon reached 
Abu Hamed. The mists appeared to have lightened. 
“All seems hopeful," he writes on the day following his 
arrival. Ho thinks that things are settling do>vn, and 
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“that in a month the country will be quiet ami the 
roads open.” Four<iays later the little caravan reache-s 
Herher, By this time he lias decided in his mind 
the difficult question whether he will publish or keep 
secret the Finnan of evacuation. All the weight of 
human wisdom counsels secrecy ■ but on the other hand 
has he not accepted this mission in order to remove 
the garrisons? Is not that the entire reason of In’s 
presence? and how is he to begin Ins work without tlie 
first boat^Ioad of retiring officials giving tlie lie to any 
other declaration? No, he has come to remove the 
Fgyptian garrisons, to cut the link which has bound the 
Soudan to Kgyjit, and to establish some fonn of settled 
government in place of the one that is to be removed. 
How arc these things to be done in the faro of any 
denial of their intention? He must be false to every 
word he has spoken to the English (loverninent, and to 
every word they have spoken to him, if he docs not 
begin at once tlie work of evacuation. It would seem 
that ho had long wrestled in his mind upon this question, 
and the outcome of the conflict was to stand fast bj' the 
truth. At Berber he assembles the notables and openly 
proclaims the object of his mission. The Soudan is 
henceforth to bo severed from Kgjqit, local governments 
are to bo established, and militias raised. Then ho 
pursues his route to Khartoum. 

But all this time there was one 2>owor, and that by 
far the most important one, tliat nobody appears to 
have reckoned with. It was the Alahdi. Ho had been 
shut out from calculations alike by Gordon and by the 
Governments, as sometimes men will exclude from their 
forecast of events the one disagreeable element which can 

p 
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upset all tiieir calculations. And j’et the Maluli had 
already proved himself uvery potent factor in tliisbusincss. 

That tlio governing bodies in Cairo and London 
sliould be slow to give importance to any movement 
which had religious fervour as its mainspring is not to 
be wondered at, l)ut tliat Gordon should have so long 
failed to grasj) the tr»ie significance of the spirit which 
the ^lahdi liad evoked among the Mohammedan races of 
the Soudan is indeed a strange fact “ I do not believe 
in advance of Mahdi, who is nephew to my old guide in 
Darfour, w’ho was a very good fellow,” he writes from 
Korosko. Again, he says “ that he does not tliink it 
possible the Mahdi can advance from Kordofan.” A 
month earlier he had taken a different and a justcr view 
of the situation. “ I see,” he said to a newspaper reportor 
in London, “it is proposed to fortify Wadi Haifa and 
prepare there to resist the Mahdi’s attack. You might 
as well fortify against a fever. Contagion of that kind 
cannot he kept out by fortifications and garrisons.” 
This view, held in January, appears to have changed 
as Gordon drew nearer the scene of his labours. It was 
the Soudan of his o^vn experience of five years ago that 
he was now looking at — the Soudan of a thousand tribes 
and a thousand separate grievances — but since that time 
a now spirit had come into the land ; all the old fervour 
of Islam had awakened, and in the white heat of religious 
fanaticism the dividing lines between tribe and nation 
had been melted down into one vast revolt On Feb- 
ruary 18th Gordon reached Khartoum and took up 
his quarters in the palace which had so often in past 
years been his lonely home, and which was destined a 
few months later to become his tomb. “He had come 
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again to hold the balance level,” he told the people. 
“There were to be no more Bashi-Bazouks. Ih- lia<l 
not brought troops, but liad come alone. He wouM not 
fight with any weapons but justice.” Then the chains 
arc stnick off the captives’ limbs in the crowded prisons ; 
the records of mircinitted taxes arc burned in the j)alace 
square; and the stocks and bastinado instruments are 
broken up. AJl seeme«l for the moment liojjeful, but 
the real importance of the outlook on this fii^t day in 
Khartoum lies in the fact that ere the day had closed he 
asks that Zebehr liahama may be sent up at once to the 
Soudan. The tnie strength of the Malidi is again visible 
to him. 

And now from Febniary 18th to April 8th, 1884, 
there went on all that interchange of thought be- 
tween Khartoum and Cairo, all those varied sugges- 
tions, all that answering back of vital proposals by 
questions that seem framed as though their object could 
only be to gain time ; all that long diplomatic dialogue 
which, when we read it now in the light of the silence 
that ensued and of the tragedy which followed the 
silence, seems like the throwing of straws to a drowning 
man. Sifted from the mass of diplomatic verbiage in 
wliich they lie, the proposals made by Gordon during 
these days of grace amount to this : (1) Send me Zobehr 
Bahama at once. Without him I have no counterpoise to 
set against tho all-powerful influence of the Mahdi. (2) 

I can see no way of effecting the evacuation of even the 
Upper Nile garrisons by the line of Berber and Korosko. 

I therefore propose to send tho Khartoum and Berber 
garrisons north, under Colonel Stewart, and to take the 
steamers and stores south, up the Nile to the Bahr 
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Gazelle province, wliich the King of the Belgians will 
incorporate into the Congo State. (3) Immediate steps 
must he taken to reopen the route from Suakim to 
Berber, and Turkish trooj)s must be sent to the Soudan. 
Zebehr, evacuation south and north, Turkish troops — 
these were the three main pi oposals by which the objects 
of his mission might yet be achieved. Then the cloud of 
silence came down, and the last act of Gordon’s life began. 

But although the real cordon of silence did not close 
around Khartoum until the beginning of April, Berber, 
the key to the whole Soudan and to all chance of reaching 
the Soudan, was invested by the Mahdi’s troops in the 
end of March, and fell to them in April. Fatal and hope- 
destroying error, this all-important spot was left with a 
wretched garrison of six hundred men, while Abu Ilamcd, 
the next essential link in the route to Kgypt, held no 
garrison at all. Who wjis responsible for this terrible 
mistake 1 Whether wisdom is really to be found among 
many counsolloi's may well be an open question in these 
our times, but of one thing there can be little doubt, that 
among many counselloi*s responsibility is soon lost, and 
in the maze of Governments, Ministers, and Generals that 
existed in Cairo in 1883-84 — for it is Cairo that must 
bear the full responsibility of the neglect of a most 
obvious precaution — it is hopeless to follow the trail of 
error to its real source. 

So far as the matter lay between the principals at 
each end, Gordon in the Soudan and the English Govern- 
ment at home, it is easy enough to define the exact 
measure of serviceship on one side and of support on 
the other. He was charged to carry out (1) the 
peaceful evacuation of the garrisons; (2) the peaceful 
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est.'iblishment of some form of government. Tliore was 
to be no figliting ; the Soudan was to be severed from 
Egypt, and upon the desirability of tliat severance and 
the peaceful nature of the mis.sion both Oonlon and tlie 
Government were in close accord. Clearly, then, it was 
the duly of the Government to have gone to ever}’ 
length ilemandeil by their seiwant which flid not involve 
them in actual war. And now comes in tlie fatal result 
of the vi.sit to Cairo. Not only were nine-tenths of the 
official world of Cairo — Engli.sh anil Egyptian, civil and 
military — opposed to a jieaccful evacuation of the 
Soudan, but there was a large majority of what may be 
called the peiinauent Government of England also o|>- 
posed to it, and it is now b\it too clear an historical fact 
that these powerful parties at home and in ICgypt did not 
hesitate to use the name and the mission of Gordon as 
instruments to their own ends, these ends being the 
verj' opjiosite of what the English Government wished. 
The meaning of the term “permanent” Government in 
England may appear strange ; but there is a Govern- 
ment of England, and a very powerful one too, which is 
always in office — a Government that lias no more 
relation to the will of the majority of tlie people of 
England than it has to the wishes of the jieoplc of Van 
Diemen’s land. In everj’ public office, in the army and 
navy, in the countless departments of the State, this 
permanent Conservative Government is entrenched, and 
if any person cares to study why a Liberal Executive 
seems to have a confirmed habit of ill-fortune almost 
always attached to its policy, when that policy lies out- 
side its direct relation with the people of England, 
he will find the real reason of such luishups in the 
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antagonism ever existing between the passing Liberal 
Executive Administration and the permanent Official 
Conservative Government that lies beneath it. If the 
Administration of the United States knows no such Iiabit 
of ill-fortune it is because the wisdom of its founders 
took measures to ensure that the American Executive 
and its servants should be always working in the har- 
mony of a common purpose. 

Tlic real error committed by the EngHsli Govern- 
ment was in having embarked in this tremendous 
undertaking without a due calculation of the cost. 
Even a moderate amount of consideration would have 
shown them that an evacuation of the garrisons was 
impossible without one of two things taking place. 
Either there must be war with the Mahdi, or there must 
be arrangement with the Mahdi. Now, if there was to 
be no war there should instantly have been negotiation. 
Gordon’s first intention was that upon reaching Khar- 
toum he would himself proceed to Kordofan for the 
purpose of coming to terms directly with Mahomet 
Achmet. This intention has since been contradicted, 
but the evidence of it is so strong, and the action 
would have been so completely in harmony with his 
previous proceeding in Darfotir and Abyssinia, that 
there can be little doubt he intended at one time to 
visit the Mahdi. He received an order not to do so. 
Ho asked for Zebehr : Zebohr was refused. He pro- 
posed to evacuate the garrisons south as well as north : 
this was declined. Each of these proposals lay within 
the realm of peace, and as such, their refusal was mani- 
festly wrong. And let us bear in mind that these three 
propositions and these three negatives were the first 
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steps in the tragedy. After them the setiuence of 
trouble came fast enough. On the one lian«l the 
Government would not move to tlio extreme limit 
demanded by peace ; on the other they were induced by 
the permanent Govenimcnt beneath them and by the 
representatives of that party in Cairo and in England, 
who w'cre ever ready “ to cry liavoc and let slip tlie 
dogs of war,” to embark tipon a part -policy of force 
and to send an expedition to attem[)t tlie relief of the 
garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar. They refused, in fact, 
to allow their servant to proceed upon the lines of peace 
W’hich seemed to him the best to follow, and they 
followed the patli of force just far enough to exasperate 
the people of the Soudan by a useless slaughter of a 
splendid Arab tribe, whose blood, shed without honour 
or result to us, called aloud to every Arab of the desert 
for vengeance against u.s. From the moment the battle 
of Tamai was fought in March 1884 all hope of a iieace- 
ful solution of Gordon’s mission was gone. 'Ihen the 
nmttcr became a struggle between the permanent umler 
Government and the temporary upper Government. 
Too late the latter realised their errors in refusing the first 
proposals of their servant, and in exasperating the Arabs 
by the Suakim slaughters. The door of peace had been 
slammed at Tamai, and the Arab was as certain to take 
his revenge at Khartoum as the sun of tho Soudan was 
to shine. But having begun the work of exasperation at 
Suakim there was clearly no other policy than to con- 
tinue it. Tho gage had now been thrown down, tho harm 
was done, and although tho near approaching summer 
season might well have made men hesitate ere they sent 
English soldiers to certain death \mder tho most terrible 
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sun in tlie world, still there sliould have been the fullest 
and most timely preparation made so as to be ready to 
launch the relieving force upon its road at the earliest 
moment it was possible for Euroj)ean life to stand the 
slowly lessening heats of the Nubian autumn. 

There is nothing clearer in tI>o painful records of 
these early montljs of 18i>4 than the connection existing 
l)etwecn tlic English operations at Suakim and the 
Aiab investment of Khartoum. 

In the middle of February the road from Abu Hamcd 
to Herl)cr and on to Khartomn was open and unmolested. 
A week later English troops in large numbers arc 
landed at Suakim. On February 29th the action of 
El-Tch is fought, and the news spreads like wildfire 
tliat the English have begun the conquest of the 
Soudan by a great slaughter of Arabs. A few days 
later comes tlic still more sanguinary encounter at 
Tamai. There can no longer be the shadow of a doubt 
as to tlic ol>jcct of this lavish cxpenditrirc of blood and 
treasure. The departure of the hated Turk is only to be 
tho signal for the arrival of the detested Infidel. All 
tlie hesitation which had before existed in the minds 
of the Arab tribes aroun<l Khartoum instantly dis- 
appears. On i\Iarch 8th Gordon hears that the powerful 
Sliukrie^h, hitherto friendly, have declared against him. 
On tho same day news is received that the Sheikh el- 
Obcid intends to cut tho Borber-Khartoum Road. From 
Shendy comes intelligence that hostile Arabs are ap- 
proaching that place ; all these movements and rumours 
of movements are on the north and east of Khartoum, 
the sides nearest to Suakim. 

On March 10th tho situation has become still more 
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threatening. TJie village of El-Fon, on the Blue Nile, 
is reported to he “full of rebel Arabs ^^ith bauucrs,” 
The Sheikh el-Mugdi, a leader sujjposetl to lie faithful to 
the Governiiieut, reports most of the sheikhs iu ami 
around Khartoum to be traitors. Mauv of the Govern- 
nient clerks in the city are also false. Berber and 
Khartoum will be simultaneously atmcke«l, he thinks. 

At noon on this day the telegraph wire is severed 
lietween Shendy and Berber, and on the following 
morning, March lltli, a large force of Arabs appears 
on the right bank of the Blue Nile within sight 
of Khartoum. The Suakim expedition was described 
at tlic time as being due to “ Parliament having forced 
the running” of the Government. Alas, that momentous 
issues of life, death, and disaster should be made the 
weapons with which the ignoble strife of party is 
carried on. This forcing of the hand of Government 
also forceil the Arab hand. T5cforc it the chances of 
evacuation had certainly not diminishcil during tlic fii-st 
fortnight of the experiment, nay, they had steadily 
improved, but henceforth there was no hope. 

The operations around Suakim lasted exactly tliree 
weeks. When they began, Khartoum was open on every 
side ; when they ended, the siege had begun. 

For nearly the first six months following the cutting 
off of communication witli Khartoum we know little of 
what took place in tins beleaguered city. During March, 
April, and May cea.soles8 laboiu: in carth-w’orks, mines, 
>vjrc-eQtaiiglcmcnts, ex])editions for food, went on ; there 
was a good deal of desultory firing and fighting. In 
the middle of March, four days after the Arabs first sat 
do\m before Khartoum, a battle occurred in which a 
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portion of tlio garrison was signally defeated. Tlic two 
Pachas in command, accused by their soldiers of treachery, 
were tried by court-martial and put to death. The cry 
of “treason” by beaten troops is a dangerous one to 
listen to, and whatever may have been the faults of Saul 
and Ilassan Pachas, there can be no doubt that their 
execution was all too hastily deciiled on, and Avas a 
matter of deep regret to Gordon during the remainder 
of the siege. 

As the Nile rose, the position of Khartoum became 
:mj>rovcd. The Arabs liad jdaced their camps of invest- 
ment at some distance up the Blue and White Niles, and 
when tlio rivers were liigh and the sand-banks covered 
it became easier for the armed stcamei's to inflict damage 
upon tlic eneni}'. 

The intention of the Arabs was evidently to wear out 
the patience of the garrison by scarcity of food, and by 
the moral eftect of a continuous attack always kept up, 
but never pressed liome to a decisive point ; and there is 
a significant entry in tlie summary of the events of the 
fii-st six months of the siege that Gordon wrote to 
Lord Wolseloy Avhich shows how well these tactics 
succeeded. “ The square AViis always broken,” he Avrites. 
At last the river Avas at its topmost height ; if any effort 
Avas to be made to communicate Avith the outer Avorhl it 
must be done at once. It is iioav September : for six 
months the Aveary Avork has gone on : three months’ food 
yet remains. Is there no one coming oA'cr that vast 
desert to the north, Avhoso level horizon is Aisible for 
leagues and leagues from the palace-roof, AA’hero day 
after day Gordon and his tA\’o companions, SteAvart and 
PoAver, look out in o.xpectation 1 All the plans for evacua- 
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lion, government, aiul settlement of the Soudan ha\e 
long ago given place to u weary fight against odds for 
life. Has the world gone to sleep away there, twelve hun- 
dred miles beyond that clear-cut line of sky and desert t 
What are all these armies of Egyi>t and of Knglaml 
tloingl You have untold stores of gold, and can you not 
at least make it into keys to unlock this terrible silence, 
sending us messengers if you will not semi us soldiers 1 
Among the eight steamers which at this moment 
were afloat at Khartoum there was a small paddle-boat 
named the With light draught of water, narrow 

beam, and easily handled, this little craft seemed just 
tlic one to accomplish in safety the descent of the ri\er 
from Khartoum to Dongolo. It could only be liopod to 
eflect this descent during the height of the inundation, 
when the unnumbered and unknown cataracts of Dai 
Monassir had thirty and forty feet of water pouring 
over their rugged stair-ways. On the night of Septem- 
her 9th the AhbiUi sturtod on her voyage down stream. 
Slic carried Colonel Stewart, Mr. I^owcr, M. Hcrbin the 
French con.sul, eighteen Greeks, and some forty or fifty 
soldiere. Correspondence, siege - journals, despatches, 
telegrams to be sent from Dongola, — everything of 
interest was put on board, an<l when the next morn- 
ing broke one solitary man alone remained in the palace 

at Khartonm. 

From that day forward a now life began. Whatever 
in the past had been the wear and tear of the siege ; the 
anxiety of this sleepless watch ; the sickening sense of 
desertion without and trcacliery within ; the knowledge 
that the men whoso advice and action had brought about 
this terrible catastrophe were lying on soft beds, eating 
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dainty fond, and licaping up larger balances with their 
bankers, while he was here, in famine and misery, to 
bear tlie load of the sins, the intrigues, and the falsehoods 
he had so long denounced — all this had henceforth to be 
borne alone, without the aid of a single friend, or the voice 
of one sympathetic heart to aid him in this long and 
terrible trial. And yet, in the great picture of his daily 
life which on the night of September 10th he first began 
to paint, there are a thousand touches that tell us he is 
easier and happier ami more at rest now than in the 
seven months that have j)assed since ho first undertook 
this task. For the issues are now clear. No longer arc 
there doubts as to conflicting lines of policy and diflering 
interjiretations of men s meaning. To God and to his 
country he is now alone answerable. The real test 
lias at last come ; the real test of all teaching, the 
measure of all philosophy, the sum of all religion— that 
at no point between him and death is there to bo a 
hauling douui of the Hags of Faith and Duty which he 
has nailed above his crucifixion. 

For that this heroic soul had now come to look upon 
ins life as a sacrifice to bo given in atonement for the 
sins of his fcllow-countiTmen in Eg}'pt is beyond dis- 
pute. “ I fool that all these wrongs can only be washed 
out in blood,” he wrote from Jerusalem in the end of 
1883. A few months later, writing on March 4th 
from Khartoum, he uses these words— than which there 
are none more memorable in all his life : “ May our 
Lord not visit us as a nation for our sins, but may His 
wratli fall on me, hid in Christ. This is my frequent 
prayer, and may Ho spare these people, and bring them 
to peace.” 



CHAPTER IX 

TITF- LAST MONTHS AT KHARTOUM 

We must turn away for a moment from the spectacle of 
this solitary sufl'ercr for the sins of otlicrs, aiul look out 
beyond the desert horizon to the north. 

We shall have to travel a very long way through tlie 
wilderness before falling in with even the outposts of 
the army that is coming to the rescue, for at length 
action has been evolved out of a chaos of counsellors 
and men have begun to move slowly up the Nile ; depots 
of military stores are being formed at Assouan and M adi 
Haifa, and on this very day, September 10th, the first 
steamers carrying boats for the passage of the catar- 
acts are leaving England. It is not yet a month since 
sanction for the building of these Nile boats has been 
given, and already one hundred of them are on their road 
to i^ypt. It is a curious coincidence that the day which 
secs the first steamer of the lielief Expedition leaving 
EIngland is that upon which the ill-fated Abbas started 
with Stewart, Power, and the French consul from 
Khartoum. Five months later these Nile boats will 
reach the Bj)ot where the Abbas lies a battered wreck 
on the rocks of Dar Djuma, while the blood-stained 
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relics of her inunlered jnissengcrs and crew arc blowing 
about in tlic sands of Hebbeh. 

And wliat, it may well be asked, had been the action 
taken during all those months since the fall of Berber 
liad scale<l the last hope of a peaceful evacuation of 
Khartoum ? AJj ! the answer to that (juestion is indeed 
a sad one. May, June, July, and almost half-way 
through Augiist before an undecided Executive above, 
and congested clerkships, rival theories, and varying 
ambitions below, can shape themselves into any fixed 
plan of action. It is by railway from Suakim to Berber 
that you must relieve Khartoum, say one set of coun- 
sellors. But the route has many mountains, and the 
passes are three thousand and four thousand feet above 
sca-levcl, and for distances of eighty miles there is not a 
dropof water along the proposed line, and the Arab-cnemy 
swarms at Suakim and at Berber, reply othci-s who have 
learnt a little of the realities of life in the wilderness. It 
will take two campaigns and two years’ labour to com- 
plete such a line. No; the tnie route of advjmco is the 
one which Nature points out The Nile in its long 
reaches of open water gives easy transport for men and 
stores, and even in its worst cataract it yields that first 
necessary of desert-warfare — water. 

Thus during the early summer months of 1884 the 
strife of routes went on. Things almost impossible now 
to credit were done. Contracts for the railroad between 
Suakim and Berber were gravely discussed and given 
out, officers were sent from Egypt to England to ascertain 
by protracted experiments at Aldershot whether it would 
be possible to pump condensed water from the Bay of 
Suakim to the top of the height of land between that 
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jiluce and Ikibcr, a distance of nearly one linn<lrcd miles, 
and some three thousand five Imndrcd feet above tlie 
level of the sea. It was found that waWr could indeed 
be jnimped a considerable distance, but two tilings were 
also discovered which put a stop to further researclies 
into this interesting question — the water came out at 
the end of the third or fourth mile at a temperature of 
boiling-point, and it was also seen that, between condens- 
ing and pumping through Jiilios, water delivered at the 
height of land between the Red Sea and the Nile woul.l 
cost per quart about the price of the clioicest brands of 
celebrated vintages. 

But while the various counsellors of the Kxecutive 
were thus urging their different projecU of relief upon a 
reluctant Government, the spectacle of the single heroic 
sohlier afar off in the desert was daily sending a deeper 
thrill through the big heart of tliat nation which knows 
so little of the work that is going on in its name, and 
throughout the land the cry for help was growing louder. 

It was at the end of the hist week in August that the 
English Government finally decided to send out a relief 
expedition to the Soudan, but for another week after 
that dale it was still possible for them to jiulnt with 
truth to the conflicting counsels and op])osite opinions 
of their advisers at homo and on the Nile. 

It was on the evening of August 12th that the 
project of a bont^expedition, first put forward by Lord 
Wolselcy in April and often urged by hiin iii the 
succeeding months, was at length sanctioned. The race 
had now become a desperate one. The price tliat must 
bo paid for time wasted in diluted despatch and con- 
densed telegram, for all the mmly methods of administra- 
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tivo delay, has to be given in Hcsh and blood ; and yet 
there is still time to win, but no liour can be let slip, no 
mile of all tho.se thousands must be j)ut ofl', even from 
sunset to the next sunrise ; and not one of the ten 
thousantl links in the chain of this immense effort can be 
slackened for a single moment 

Writing on September 17th Gordon, summing up 
the reports that have reached him during the previ- 
ous week of the advance of English troops by the Nile 
Valley to relieve Khartoum, says, “I have the strongest 
suspicion that these tales of troops at Dongola and 
iMeroe arc all gas-works, and that if you wanted to 
find Her Majesty’s forces you would have to go to Shep- 
heard s hotel in Cairo.” Alas, tliis estimate was even 
too sanguine ! It is true the first infantry battalion 
did roach Dongola about that date, but the boats which 
were to carry men and food over the cataracts of the 
13atn-cl-Hager were only beginning to arrive at Alex- 
andria; and the troops destined to form the desert 
column which was to cross the Bayuda from Korti to 
Meteinma had not yet quitted England. 

Khartoum, a name now deeply cut in our history, 
was six years ago a place that seldom caught the car of 
the outside world. It marks what Americans call “ the 
Forks ” of the Nile, the spot where the Blue and White 
Rivers unite their watei-s to form that grand stream 
wliich has still to roll some eighteen hundred miles to 
the sea. At low water a tongue or spit of land projects 
between the two rivers, and gives Khartoum its name, 
“ the Elephant’s Trunk.” It was at this spot that Ismail, 
the son of Mohemet Ali, and the first modern Egyptian 
conqueror of the Soudan, crossed his army of Turks in 
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1820 over the Nile before maicliing along the 

Blue Nile to Seimaar. No building of any sort then 
marked the point. "The army/’ wrote an American 
who wa.s an officer in the Pacha’s service, “on crossing 
the Bahr-el-Abiad encamped on the point of land below 
which the Bahr-el-Abiad and the Nile join each other.” 
A year or two later the lirst settlement was made at 
the Klcphant’s Trunk, and in a short time Khartoum 
became tlic seat of Turkish Ooveniinent uiul the capital 
of tlic Soudan. 

The po.ssession of the valley of the Nile opened to the 
Egyptian.s a new and unlimited slave-field. Merchants 
wlio combined the dual pursuits of slaves and ivory 
settled at this central station, which commanded access 
alike to Abyssinia and the Equatorial regions. Khar- 
toum soon became the great inland emporium of slavery ; 
from it the merchants de.spatched their hunting-parties 
of armed Nubians into those vast regions where the 
Shillook, Dinka, and Bongo liad before dwelt in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the Turk and his civilisation. Perhap.s, 
with the exception of Bristol and Liverpool, no other 
city hurl ever in modern times centred in it so much of 
that terrible traffic which for so many centuries has 
dcsolate<l Africa. 

So little apprehensive of attack were the successive 
rulers of the Soudan that no attempt to fortify the city 
was made, and when in 1881 the Mahdi firet raised at 
Abba Island the standard, with the strange device of 
Cross and Koran, Khartoum on the land-side was an 
open town. During the next three years, as successive 
defeats at the hands of the new revolt of Islam alanned 
the Egyptian authorities more and more, earth -works 

9 
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were raised between the two rivers, and detached forts 
were erected at Omdeinian and otlicr jdaces. All tliese 
works were, liowover, in a most unfinished state when 
Gordon arrived at Khartoum in Kcbrnary and not 
the loiist of the many subjects to wliich Ins attention 
was at once given nas tlie defence of the city. 

Nearly all the records and journals of that period 
have perished, and wc know only in briefest outline 
what w:us done to put the town in a .state of defence. 
Wire-entanglements were stretcheil in front of the earth- 
works, mines laid umlcr all the appioachcs, the steamers 
were sheeted with plates and mounted with guns, new 
boats were put together in the ai-senul, and all the craft 
of the .saj>per set in use to prepare for the attack which 
from the Hi*st week of arrival was seen to be impend- 
ing. At this time the population of Khartoum numbered 
about sixty thousand souls. As the siege went on, a third 
of this number were .sent away as the open, or known, 
adherents of the Malnli. Of the forty thousand still 
remaining, it is probable that a lai^c proportion still 
cherished feelings of sympathy with the revolt, and that 
fully half of the entire population were in even balance of 
mind between the old government and the new prophet 

Nor would these numbei’s give anything like a just 
idea of the relative values of the rival forces existing 
even in the close neighbourhood of the capital. The 
loyalists, if we may use that terra to men whose main 
loyalty consisted in devotion to the property which they 
possessed, were men who wished to have their fighting 
done for them. The rebels, if wc may call those 
rebels who were at that time described by the highest 
authority in England “ as men rightly struggling to be 
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free,” uiid of whom Gordon had so frequently suiil that 
they had the highest sanction for their revolt,* were men 
who <li<l their own fighting without pay or reward save 
that which the battle-field gave them. Put out in the 
open, and given similar weajions to decide the question, 
it would not he too much to say that one thousand Arab 
dervishes wouhl have scattered and dcstroyeil twenty 
thoosainl of their opponents. 

One fact Kliartoum had in favour of its defence. It 
possessed an excellent arsenal, which was not only well 
supplied with munitions, but had in its workshops and 
traine<l employees means of replenishing many of its 
w’arlike stores. In the early montlis of the investment 
nothing was left undone that the ceaselessly active mind 
of the commander could devise to secure the ))osition. 
Despite absence of staff, an army dispirited by defeat, 
and a population fully half in op{)osition, Gordon cieatcd, 
strengthened, and supplied. Now at last he was at 
home. Not one-tenth of wdiat he did in these earlier 
months will ever be known; the story of his wonderful 
effort sleeps in the wilderness of the Monassir, where 
the ill-fated Abbas, carrying such precious freight, met 
her end ; but we know enough by the result ; for ten 
long months Khartoum held out uutil it fell at last 
from famine. 

Among the bite of toni paper blowing about in the 
sands near the wreck of the Abbas the >vriter of these 
pages picked up one that gave a glimpse of some of the 

* *' Note that I do not call our enemies ‘ rebels ' but ' Arabs," ” he 
writes on Sejitetnber 12tJi» it is a vexed question if we arc not 
rebels, seeing I hold tlic Firman restoring the Soudan to its chiefs/' 
— Journals. 
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sliifts of defence resorted to. It was a page of some 
nameless diary tliat liad been kei)t by one of the passen- 
gers— i)robably Tower. Tliis leaflet described how “ the 
General ’’ had hovight in the bazaar many hundred yards 
of cotton, and dyeing it earth-colour hatl stretched it out 
in long sloping lines, making it appear at a distance like 
the angle an«l colo\ir of earth-works, so a.s to deceive the 
Arabs while real works were constructed farther back. 
But the activity of the leader was not confined to liis 
own juofessional engineer-duties. How he replenished 
tlie supplies of food for garrison ami people. How he 
literally made money from an exhausted treasury. How 
he kept up an unceasing correspondence with the hostile 
chiefs, rehiting the claim of the Mahdi to his mission. 
How he created an ai-my out of the wretched remnants 
of ofiicei-s and men which four successive years of 
defeat, ending with the crowning disaster of the force 
of Hicks Pacha, had left existing. How over and 
over again ho sent out through the hostile lines that 
surrounded him spies and messengers to take news to, 
and bring tidings from, the Relief Expedition. How 
in fact for ten long months ho stood the sole spring 
of the great machine ho had created — baftiing con- 
spiracy within, facing hostility unthout, feeding the 
poor, visiting the sick, watching by night and working 
by day— without the hope to cheer him through this 
terrible martyrdom that the far-away home, in which 
ho had so long been a stranger, would even thank him 
for what he was doing — all this is but the bare record 
of these wonderful Journals,' whoso possession, won by 

* The Journals of Major-Oeneral Gordon at Khartoum: London, 

1885. 
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the toil and labour of the Nile Expedition and by the 
blood shed at Abu Klea and before Mctenima, wouM 
have been cheaply purchased at even far heavier cost. 
For the value of the lessons taught by these Journals 
is priceless, if it be learned by us in fitting spirit of 
sorrow and depth of humility, but terrible in its con- 
demnation if it is to be maile another plank in the 
platform of pride, anotlier stone in the idol of our 
covetousness. 

Let us tear ourselves away for a moment from the 
sophistries wliich national prido and greed have woven 
about tliis chapter of Khartoum. What is the lesson of 
it all? Luring these three memorable months, from 
September 10th to Lecember 14th, a soliUiry man is 
sitting writing his last thoughts for us. 

All the while we are spending millions of money in 
fruitless clibrts to reach him. We cannot do so. Late 
though our date of sotting out lias been, there is still 
time to cfTcct the object of the expedition and to save 
Gortlon and Khartoum, but a greater order has gone 
forth tlian any man can compass with millions or with 
men. We are not to get back this heroic soul, whoso 
life we have so long ignored. Not a shred of his coat, 
not a lock of his hair, grown gray in oiu* service, is to 
come forth, but every word of the lesson is to reach us. 
Night after night he will set down a hundred truths 
which, had he written them at homo in England, notone 
in ten thousand among ns would ever have looked at, but 
now the magnificence of this martyrdom will force us to 
listen to these last words. Wc will see him as wo have 
never before scon him, and, like a voice from the dead, 
the words of the prophet he so often quoted, “ Not by 
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might, nor hy an army, but by my spirit, saitli the Lord 
of liosts,” will be brought home to us in the knell of this 
disaster. 

In the three weeks of September which find record 
in the Khartoum Journals many important events took 
place. It was on the 2 1st of the month that authentic 
news first reached Gordon of a relief expedition being 
acUially on the road. Three days later he resolves upon 
sending his armed steamers to Mctemma to await the 
arrival of the troops, and on the 30th of the month the 
vessels start for the rendezvous. 

At this time tlie attack of the Arabs on the town is 
not j)rcssed close, the Mahdi is still far away in Kordofan, 
and his lieutenants, the Sheikhs el-Obeid and Neguini, 
keep their investing forces on the Blue and M’hite Niles 
some miles back from the outworks. It is still easy to 
reach Shendy, one huiulrc<l miles north, oven by land. A 
good deal of desertion is going on among the black troops 
of the Arabs, the store of grain and provision in tlio town 
is yet amjde, and the spirit of the garrison is fairly good. 
Actual fighting is confined to distant ritlc-fire, and 
still more tlistant exchange of shells between Arab 
batteries and the steamers. All these things fiml full 
record in the eighty pages of closely printed diary which 
describe this interval ; hut the wonderful fact revealed 
in these pages is the matchless spirit of the man who 
writes them. Never has the breath of life been breathed 
into a more indomitable breast Never has human soul 
looked out from its j)rison-house in greater gaiety of 
heart Night after night this solitary soldier sits down 
after a day of anxiety, of toil, of mental and bodily 
labour, such as not one man in ten million ever knows, 
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to write liis thoughts for us. Is it a ghxuny record of 
trouble? Is it desjiairing accusations against tlie fate 
or the men that have brouglit about this state of affairs? 
Not a bit of it Page after page r»f viviil description, 
of practical philosophy, of soiiml common sense, shrewd 
observation of men, and humorous touches of satire, 
that make us forget every surrounding of the writers 
suflering in the ab.solute fre.shncss and gaiety of the 
heart they reveal to ns. 

The Journal is a complete laying bare of the man .s 
mind. No attempt to excuse a fault or to shift responsi- 
bility, never a word spoken to the galler}*, nor yet a 
sentence that seems to indicate a tliought that it is his 
last testament he is really writing, and how lowly is the 
estiniuto of self which he gives us in the mi<lst of this 
superb heroism. Here is Nvhat the most heroic heart of 
the nineteenth century has to say about his own cour- 
age :~ 

“ During our blockade we have often dis«’us.‘ied the ques- 
tion of being friglilem**!, which in the worlds view a man 
should never be, For my part I am always frightenc*! and 
very much so. 1 fear the future all engagements. It is 
not the fear of death, that is pa.st, thank Goil, but I fear 
defeat and its consequeuceB. I do not believe a bit in (he 
calm, unmoved man. I think it is t)idy that he docs not 
show it outwnnlly. Thence I conclude that no commander 
of forces ought to live closely in relation with his Bulnmli- 
nates, who watch him like lynxe.s, for there is no ct)ntagion 
equal to that of fear. I have been ivndeivd furious wben 
from anxiety I could not eat, I wouhl find tln».<e at the same 
table were in like manner affected.” 

And again bo writes : — 

“ 1 think if insUwl of Minor Tactics or Iwoks on art of 
war we were to make our young oflicers study Plutarch a 
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hivfSy it would l)c bolter ; there we see men (unsupportoil by 
any true belief — pure pagans) making as maUcr of coarse 
their lives a «icrifice, bvit in our days it is our highest merit 
not to run away. I sjieak for inj>elf when I say I have been 
in (lire anxiety, not for my own skin, but because I hate to 
be beaten, and I hate to see my schemes fail, but that I have 
had to undergo a tithe of what any nurse has to undergo 
who is attached to a querulous invalid is absunl, and not to 
be weighed together. When I emerge, all are coinjilimenUry. 
\\ hen the invalid dies the (question is, What shall be given 
to the nurse for her services 7" 

And liere is what the inair who at this moment is 
doing the finest bit of hero-work ever done by any of 
his countrymen himself says of that work : — 

“ A member of Parliament in one of onr last received 
])apcrs asks ‘ ^NHiether oflicers are not supposed to go where 
they ai-e ortlored ?’ I quite agree with liis view, but it can- 
not be fwid I was ordered to go. The subject was too com- 
plex for any order. It was, ‘ Will you go and try f’ and my 
answer was, ‘Only too delighted.’ As for all that may be 
said as to why I did not c.scape with Stewart, it is simply 
because the people would not have Ireen such fools as to let 
me go ; so, tliere is an end of these ‘great-coats’ of self- 
.sacrifice, etc.” 

Whenever he lifts his mind from matters that relate 
to liis surroundings, and glances back at the long cata- 
logue of misUken policy and obstinate adherence to 
error, there is not a touch of real hardness in his criticism 
of others. One diplomatist who, lie thinks, is mainly 
responsible for the disasters of Egypt he calls “ the 
Siren another oflicial, whoso telegram he has just 
received demanding in tliis eleventh hour of agony to 
ho “ iufonned exactly when he, Gordon, expects to be in 
ditficnlties as to provisions and ammunition," he thinks 
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must be prej)aring “a great statistical work,” and 
that this information is needed for “literary purposes.” 

“If lie,” the sender of the message, “will only turn to 
the archives (a delicious word) of his office, he will see we 
have been in difficulties for provi>ions for some months. It 
is as if a man on the bank, having seen his friend in a river 
already bobbed dowm two or thive times, hails, ‘ I .say, old 
fellow, let u.s know when we are to throw you the life-buoy. 
1 know you have bobbed down two or three times, but it is 
a pity to throw you the life-buoy imtil you am t« 
and I want to know exactly.”* 

And yet even tliis bantering criticism, though tlic 
point of it is his own life and dcatli, is hlamahle, he 
thinks. “Blessed is the man who does not sit in the 
seat of the scornful,” he writes. “I own it is not right 
to scoff at one’s superiors, but I do not do it in malice, 
and 1 hope those who arc rcinarkc<l upon will not he 
offended. Life is a very leaden business, and if any one 
can lighten it, so much the better.” 

On September 29th, the steamers l>eing ready to 
start for Mctcmma, Gordon sums up his resolutions as 
to liis future line of conduct. Having said tliatit is one 
of his “joys ho is never to see Great Britain again,” but 
tliat he “ hopes to got out of this affair, and to go to 
the Congo either by the Equatorial provinces or by 
Binssels,” he continues : — 

“ I wy thiK in order tliat ihofw who may have to do wilh 
mu may know how very determined a man’s will must he 
wlio does not wish (and indee<l \tt\ll not evtr) go back to^ Eng- 
land again, and to whom continuance in Her Majesty h 
service, except for the honour of it, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. My idea is to induce Her Majesty’s Government to 
undertake the extrication of all i>coplc or garrisons, now 
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hummi’il ill or raptive, an<l thal if this is not their prograiuiiic 
then to iv'ii'n mv coiiiinisj-ion and tin what I can to obtain 

to j 

it (the object I. As lon^ a.s a inaii ivniains in Her Majesty s 
service he is boiiinl to obey his superiors, but if lie resigns 
he cannot be hehl iiiMiborilinate if he disobeys ; perhaps.’ 
he a'hls, “one may risk dismissal if the cause is worthy ot 
it, which I think the ipiestioii of abandoning the garrisons 
is.” 

At 'I r.M. on September 30tli Gordon closes tlio 
second book of lii.s .Tournal, and an hour later the 
steamers start for Shendy, or Berber, as circumstances 
may determine. More than half his defensive, and 
probably three-fourtlis of his oHensivc power went with 
those four steamers. Two thousand men was the equi- 
valent estimate ho had put upon each boat. Already 
weak enough in holding this far-extending position, ho 
will l)c henceforward doubly weak in the absence of the 
means of moving troops and guns quickly from place to 
place along the waterways of the two rivers. 

In one of the four great books of Chinese pliilosophy 
there is given the definition of a man who, “knowing 
neither sorrow nor fear, walks alone all confident in his 
courage. Such a man,” says the sage, “altliough ho 
may love life will love something better than life, and 
although he may hate death will hate something more 
than death.” This description of a perfect man was 
written more than two thousand years ago, but if there 
still are to be found in the great Kmpirc of the East men 
who fulfil the definition, the name of “ Chinese ” Gordon, 
given for other reasons to this soldier, who now stands 
in Khartoum “alone and all confident in his courage,” 
had warranty greater even than feat of arms or forecast 
of campaign could give it. 
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October ran its course with little change of situation 
until its 21st <lay. It was the New Year of the Arab 
Calendar 1302, and it was marked by two events of 
great importance. On that date the idahdi arrivc<i 
before Khartoum, and the first authentic information 
of the loss of the steamer AbhaSy the ileath of Stewart, 
of the consuls, and the caj)ture of all the papers, was 
sent to Gordon. He received this fatal news on the 
morning of the 22d, but he still hopes against hope. 
“It would be terrible if it is true,” he writes. Later in 
the day a despatch comes in from the Malidi giving the 
fullest particulars of the captured correspondence; every 
document taken is noted, numbered, and neatly given 
in precis. 

Tlie New Year of the Moslems has indeed dawue<l 
gloomily upon this solitary Christian soldier, but all 
this has been long ago forecast in liis mind, and he 
telegraphs back to Omdennan, from whence the news 
has come, this me.ssage : “Tell the Mahdi that it is all 
one to me whether he has captured 20,000 steamers 
like the AbfuiSy or 20,000 oHicers like Stewart Pacha. 
I hope to sec the newly-arrived English, but if Mahomet 
Achmet says the English die it is all the .sumo to me. 
I am here like iron.’ Here like iron — like the old 
“ speai* ” whose name he bore. 

From this day forward the pressure of the siege by 
the Arabs became more determined. It was now a race 
between the Mahdi and the expedition for the possession 
of Khartoum. Among the papers captured in t\\e Albas 
were some which gave the fullest details of all stores 
and food remaining in the city on September 9th. 
The exact strength of garrison and population were also 
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stated. The Arabs could therefore calculate to a day 
how long the ])lace could hold out. It was ardebs of 
dhurra against miles of distance. 

Where was the expedition on this Moslem New Year’s 
Day, this 21st of October? It was still at Wadi Haifa, 
six hundred miles distant, struggling with congested 
transport, lack of coal at Assouan, broken-down rail- 
way, and administrative machinery not yet running 
smooth in work. Two hundred English boats have 
indeed reached that point, but they were waiting at the 
foot of the second cataract, while some fifty or sixty 
native craft were being passed through that formidable 
ob.struction, and a full fortnight has to pass ere the first 
com[)any of infantry will bo embarked for Khartoum. 

Still with clouds gathering closer around, with symp- 
toms of desertion and treachery dail)’ increasing in the 
garrison, and with tlie incessant wear of watching grow- 
ing more intense, as enemies multiplied within and with- 
out, we search in vain through the Journals for any trace 
of despondency, or for even the slackness of physical ex- 
haustion. In the twenty days of September which the 
Journals cover, Gortlon wrote eighty pages of closely 
printed matter : in the thirty-one days of October ho wrote 
almost one hundred pages. Often for long pages together 
ho seems to forget all about his own sombre surroundings, 
his mind is busy discussing the future of the Soudan, 
his memory recalls the mistakes that have led to the 
deplorable condition of afiaii*s in Egypt, and through 
forecast or memory the brightness of his humour seldom 
ceases to shine out amid the clouds that encompass him. 
Still never a word to the gallery, no thought of that 
immense audience which so soon will be trying to people 
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with vain imaginings these big lonely palace rooms 
where lie sits at work, ami over aiul over again he 
repeats tlie thought that Plutarch’s Liifs are out of print 
in onr generation, ami that come what may there is 
still a joy in store for him that not even the conquest 
of Khartoum can take from him ; that whether he 
lives or (lies lie will not in the future have again to 
endure the misery of the scifisli civility of English 
society. “ I would sooner live like a dervish with the 
Maluli than go out to dinner every night in London, 
he writes on the two hundred and twenty-sixth day of 

the siege of Khartoum. 

Early in November matters begin to look a little 
bri'diter so far as the chances of relief of the garrison aro 
conceme.1. On November 2d stock of provisions is 
taken, and it is found that there is still enough for six 
weeks' consumption ; “ then the sponge must bo thrown 
up,” is the significant comment. Will he put the troops 
on lialf rations! No, because the faith of officcre and 
men is already weak enough, and the wholesale desertion 
which would follow short commons would bring cata- 
strophe before ite time. Already the Sheikh el-Ialain, 
the Cadi, and the Mudir have been intriguing with the 
Mahdi ; the black soldiers are now the last stay , and 
if they are pinched for food they will desert Next 
day, November 3d, a steamer arrives from Shendy, 
bringing letters from Dongola ; there can no longer be 
doubt alMJut the wreck of the Abbas, and the munler of 
Stewart. Power, and Herbin. The other news is meagre 
enough, but it looks definite. There is - ^tter from 
Dobbeh, dated October Utli. Lord Wolseloy is a 
Wadi Haifa. The expedition wUl start from Dongo a 
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on or about November 1st. Major Kitchener, the 
writer of this letter, encloses an Arabic cipher telegram 
from Lord Wolseley of September 20th, but unfortu- 
nately the key to the cipher has lieen taken by Stewart, 
and the telegram remains unread. 

For three days following the receipt of tliese letters 
Gordon's mind is too engrossed witli the murder of his 
late companions to give much thought to other .subjects, 
lie reviews in the Journal every circumstance relating 
to their journey. “ IJ Abhas was raptured hi/ treacheri/, 
then I am not to blarney" he writes. ^'Neither am I to 
blame if she struck a rocky for she drew under two feet 
of water, and fifty boats (sailing) used to go down 
yearly to Cairo with high Nile ; if theij were attacked and 
overjmvered then I am to hlamCy for I ought to have fore- 
seen the chance and prevented their going.” Then he 
relates every event leading up to the departure of tlie 
officers. Ho had resolved upon sending the Abbas dorni to 
Dongola under charge of an Arab ries (captain), then — 

“ llerbin aske<l to be allowed to go. I jumped at his 
Oder. Then Stewart said he would go if I would exonerate 
him from deserting me, I said you do not desert me. I — 
I cannot go, but if you go you do mo a great service. I 
then wrote him an otlicial. He wanted me to uTite him an 
onler. I said no, for tliough I fear not re.sponsibility, I will 
not put you in any danger in which I am not in myself. I 
wrote tliem a letter couched thus: * Abbas is going down. 
You .say you are willing to go in her if I think you can «lo 
so with honour. — You can go in honour, for you can do 
nothing here, and if you go you do me service in tclcgraph- 
ing my views.’” 

Finally ho sums up the disaster thus : “ I look on 
it as being a Nemesis on the death of the two Pachas.” 
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With the exception of this contirination of previous 
ruinours regaitling the and the «letinite tidings 

about the expedition, there was no other information 
by tliis important post The few letters which it 
brought had, however, been wrapped up in some old 
newspapers. The wrapper was thrown aside upon 
arrival. Some person chanced to pick it up, and seeing 
the papei's were English brought them to the apothecary 
of the hospital, who happened to know English. Finally 
the fireek doctor noticed them, and at last these precio»is 
glimpses of the outside world found their way into 
Gordon’s hands. “They are like gold,” he writes, “as 
you may imagine, since wo have had no news since 
February 24th, 1884 !” Chief among the news given in 
these London papers of September loth, 1884, were 
items referring to the progress of the “Gordon Kclief 
Expedition.” This definition of the object of the Nile 
Expedition a<ldcd another sting to the many he had 
already endured. “ No r he writes in capital letters— 
“ for the relief of the Soudan garrisons.” Again and 
again he repudiates the idea that the “ relief is for 
him. “ I am not the rescued lamb, and I will not be, 
ho had long ago said. Now in the seeming light of 
this certainty that the expedition is to relieve him ho 
makes a declaration of intention with so much force 
and iteration that it is clear he has formed in his mind 
a new resolution. Of this resolution we shall have 

something to say further on. 

As the month of November progresses, the siege is 

everywhere more closely pressetl by the Arabs. On the 
12th they began at dawn a determined attack upon 
Omderman, and on the steamers Ismailia and Hussi- 
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neiieh. I'liese tw«) little “penny steamers” are repeatedly 
struck hy shells, and at last the Ilussineyeh has to be 
r>m aground to prevent her sinking. There are a few 
lines in the Journal describing this day’s work which 
bring very vividly to the mind the last hundred days of 
this long-protracted agony : — 

“One tuuihles at 3 a.m. into a troubled sloop. A ilrum 
boats — ttjp ! tup ! tup ! It comes into a <lream, \mt after a 
few mtJiuoiits one l>ecomeR more awake, and it is revealed to 
the brain that one is in Khartoum. The next query is where 
is this tup-tupj>iiig going on 1 A hope arises it will «lie 
away again. No ; it goc.s on, and increases in intensity. 
Tin* thought strikes one have they enough ummunititui (the 
excuse of bad soldiers). One exerts oneself. At last it is 
no u.se, up one must get, and go on to the roof of the ]>alace. 
Then telegrams, ordei's, swearing, and cursing goes on till 
9 A.M. Men may say what they like about glorious war, but 
to me it is a horrid nuisance (if it is permitted to say any- 
thing is a nuisance which comes on us). I siiw that poor 
little bc,ast, tlie Hussineiieh (a Thames launch), fall back, 
stern foremost, under a terrific fux' of brcech-loa<lei*s. 1 saw 
a shell strike the water at her bows ; I saw her stop and pulT 
off steam, and then I gave the glass to my boy, sickaied unto 

death ; and my thoughts turned on moix* than on any 

one, and I will sjiy they were not beneficent towards him. 
My boy (he is thirty) sjiid, * Ilussineych is sick.’ I knew it 
but said quietly, ‘Go down and telegraph to Mogrim, Is 
Ifnssineyeh sick ?’ ” 

Alas! the little sister-boat to the Abbas was not 
only sick but dying, and now there is left but one 
boat, the Ismailia, to cover all the water-way of the two 
rivers. The expenditiire of ammunition is forty thou- 
sand rounds a day, but as there is fifty days’ supply of 
shell and rifie cartridges in store at this rate of con- 
sumption, and as the limit of food will be reached in 
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lliirty (lays, it does not matter. “ I feel quite indirt'crent,” 
he writes, “for if not relieved before a month our food- 
supply fails, and I like to go down w ith our colours 
flying.” The day after this, the irith, the Arabs send a 
force to the north side of the city, completely hemming 
in Khartoum. They have also established themselves 
between Omdennan and the river isolating that fort. 

During the remainder of November tljc hopele.ss 
work goes on. On the 22d Gordon draws a sketch 
of his position, and sums up his losses. lie has had 
eighteen hundred or nineteen hundred men killed and 
two hundred and forty-two w'oundcd. Then he w’l'ites in 
italics some very memorable words ; — 

“ If the expedition cojne.s heie l)cforo the place falls 
(wltich is doubtful), and if Ihr iustruAions are to evnenale tlu 
ploM at onet and linrf Ka^saUi and Senuaar, tic., I will raajn 
and have nothing more to do with the government of the jdace or 
of tlw Houdan, and this I have a perfect right to do, and no 
one, not even the Soudan troops or j)vople, could say one- 
word. It will depend on circunistance.s how I shall act tn 
re my (xnnmission in Her Majesty’s servic.© (which I do not 
hold too fast to, seeing any future employment would not be 
accepted even if, in the very impi-obable ca.se of its being 
olfered), but I consider that every ufficer has a right to re-sign, 
and if he resigns he is no longer subject to military orders, 
AND IS FIIEE TO (iO WHEN AND WHEIIK HE LIKrOi.” 

Then ho goc.s on to say that ho was named Governor- 
General “ in order to caiTy out evacuation of the 
Soudan,” against which “ ho lias nothing to sa}', but 
he was not named Governor-General in order to run 
away from Khartoum, and leave the garrisons elsewhere 
to their fate.” These words, wTitten immediately under- 
neath a plan of the city, showing in detail the positions 

R 
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occupiocl l>v the enemy, and therefore certain to catch 
flic eye of any incoming general, give the clue to much 
that will bo iinj)ortant later on. When this entry was 
made in the .Tournal Ooidon believed the advanced 
position of the expedition to be at or near lilctemma. 
Tlirec days later, on the 25th, he receives news 
tlmt the Pmglish force is still at Ainbukol, nearly two 
hundred miles farther off, and with all the Bayuda yet 
to cross. 

At last November, like so manj' other previous 
montlis, has clo.scd, and still the sole tidings from the 
outside world arc of remote relief. More than a 3 'ear 
has gone b)’ since the news of the annihilation of the 
army of Hicks Pacha at Kazghil was known in Cairo, 
and in that long interval exactly nine men have been 
sent from Egypt to Khartoum. Well would it have 
been for us if the expedition on this last day of Novem- 
ber had been even within one hundred miles of Ambukol. 
It was in reality many a hundred niilcs farther awaj’. 
On November 30th one solitary boat had alone passed 
the Third Cataract, the six hundred others were labour- 
ing slowly under the enormous burthen of food the}' 
were carrying amid the “Womb of Rocks.” 

December comes. All the long threads of disaster 
arc gathering into a closer cord of doom. On the hth 
Omderraan fort is still safe. There are twenty-one 
thousand pounds of dhurra and one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand okes of biscuits still in store in 
Khartoum ; but desertion among the garnsoii grows 
greater, and the long-deferred hope of relief is making 
the weak heart of the defence beat weaker day by day. 
The entries in the Journal are getting shorter. In 
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Noveinlier tljere wore seventy paj'cs written : iii these 
December ilays the entries <1« not more than till a pa^^e 
cacli (lay, ami the reconl is ever of a lessening food- 
supply. “ I'rtjly I am woni to a shadow with tlie food 
(juestion,” he wiitcs on Deceml)er 10th ; “it is one con- 
tinued demand.” Then comes the significant entry, 
“five men desertc«l to-day.” The sand in the hour-glas.4 
i.s nmning very low. There is not fifteen days’ food in 
the whole town. 

On December 14th the steamer Pumh'fw will return 
to Shendy. Whyl liccauso the town may now fall at 
any moment, and the last messages have to bo sent 
out ere the fatal hour strikc.s. So, on December Nth, 
1884, the Journal is closed, ami final farowoll.s are 
written to many old friends. “As it seems impossible 
wo shall meet again in this world,” he wjites to one 
stciidfost friend,* “I would a-sk I'oii to see that my 
family do not lose by my death.” Then follows a list 
of sums due to the English Foreign Office, the Cairo 
Govennnent, and the King of the lielgians — in all four 
thousand five hundred and ki.t pounds, “whicdi I should 
liave met,” he goes on, “by leaving Her Majesty’s army, 
and asking the King of t!»e lielgians to give me com- 
pensation for the same. However, a.s it seems all this 
is at an end, I do not think it too much for Her 
Majesty’s Government to pay Cairo wliat I owe it, 
je2100; and also King of the Belgians, £^70; and to 
take any pay due to me against the sum I owe Foreign 
Office, I know you will see to this.”" Then he writes 

' Lonl Wolscley* ^ 

* Tlu-w ilcbta limy re<|uir^ a few wonU of explanntioii. lieu 
(iordon accepted the Soiidati iiujwioii in January 1884 he had no 
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other letters — one to his sister, in which he tells her 
lie is “ fjnite ha|ipy, thank Oo«l ! ’ and, “ like Lawrence, I 
have iriC'l to <lo my duly ; ’ and again he writes to Lord 
Wolseley. recoinmending to his notice one “Ahdnl 
Hanied Bey as the best young fellow I have met in the 
Soudan. To another friend he speaks very (piictlv 
of “the catastrophe,’ so soon to take place, “which 
would not have haj)pencd if our people had taken better 
precautions as to informing us of their movements; but 
tliis is ‘ spilt milk.’ (Tood-bye.” The last entry in the 


money, lie liad, in fact, to borrow a few pomuls from the King of 
tbo Belgians in order to come to London after the receipt of Lord 
Wolseley’s telegram. When Gordon came out from his interview 
with the Ministers the fact of his poverty was discovered by Lord 
\Volseley putting the direct .pjc.stion to him, “ Have you any 
money?” It was then after bank hours, an.l n.s Gordon was to 
leave for the Soudan at eight p.m. there was not much time to pro- 
cure a rctpiisite sum. Borrowing ten or twejity poumls hero and 
there, Lord Wolscley got toge ther two hundreel poumls in a bag, 
which he hamled to Gonlon a.s the tnun was .aboiit to start from 
Charing Cross. Eight ehiys later Gordon met at Isinailia an old 
Soudan servojit— one Maliomoil Tuhami— who had formerly been 
liis secretary at Khartoum, but who was now old, blind, and in 
povert}'. Ho gave this man one hundred sovereigns from the bag, 
and passed on to Cairo. Botween that day and December 14tli 
following he increased this debt of two Imndrc.l |>ounds to eighteen 
hundred a>id thirty-six pounds, which he owes to the Foreign 
Odice, and to n further sum of two thousand one hundred pounds 
duo to Cairo. The five hundred and seventy pounds to the King 
..f the Belgians was evidently of older date. How these amounts 
were spent is easy enough to conjecture. There can be little doubt 
they wont n.s the one hiuidred pounds went at Ismoilia, in the 
relief of want ami sulTering, or in payment of messengers and ser- 
vants. JIany men would have considereil such drops of expendi- 
ture might well go into the ocean of Soudan cost, hut Gordon 
charges himself with every farthing, and amid a thousand troubles 
asks his old friend to “see to this” for him. 
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.lournal can never be forgotten : *• I liave clone tlie best 
for the honour of our country. (lood-bye. \ou send 
me no information thougb you have lots of money.’ 
Very sorrowful, yet very wonderful evidences these of 
the nature now sliining forth so strong in the quick 
gathering gloom of death. Uhere may be sadder pages 
in our history, but I have not read them. 

The VWrtvi sailed on the night of December 14th, 
and then silence settled for ever over Khartoum. For 


forty-three days following the departure of the steamer 
the hopeless work still drags on. During fifteen days 
there is a daily les.sening i.ssue of food given out, and 
then actual starvation begins; every thing that can keep 
the light of life flickering a little longer in these wretched 
frames is tried — rats and mice, the leather of boots, the 
straps and plaited strips of skin of native bedstead.s, 
gum of miino.s:i, the inner fibre of the palm tree, have all 
been eagerly devourecL Fifteen thousand of the towns- 
people have been sent out to tliecamp of the Mididi. (*icat 
numbers have died; there are onlysome fourteen thousand 
inhahitants now remaining in the city. Daily and nightlj 


the enemy pres-scs hi.s attack. Onulerinan ha-s fallen, the 
circle of the Arab leaguer is clasped lighter around the 
famished garrison, and many among tlic Kgyptian oflicci's 
mid oflicials arc clumuiiriiig for surrender. 1 hesc particu- 
hii*s wc know from the collected accounts of soldiei's and 


slaves who escaped the final catastrophe. e know, 
too, from the accounts of llicse men that through all this 
terrihlc time the heart of Cliarlcs tJordon never wavered, 


and that up to the very hrink of tho last scene he stood 
the solo stay of the defence, the head and front of the 
defending — refusing all idea of surrender, still toiling to 
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tlic hist. Still “iloitig his hcst for the honour of the 
coiintiy " whiih he thinks has forgotten him in his 
agony, hut whirh now wouhl willingly give her hcst 
hlooil atul sj)enil her lust treasure to save him. 

One hel|) he h.os through all this time that never 
leaves him. “The Almighty Oo<l will help me,” he 
wrote in the last me.ssagc that ever came to us. Yes, 
that 1 Iclp he has to the last moment of this crucifixion — 
to the last stej) of the long ladder which is leading him 
to a douhlc immortality. Tor twenty years past he has 
asked that the end might thus come to him. Away in 
those dim deserts to the west, beyond where the sun 
goes down behind the .smoke of the Arab leaguer, he ha.s 
scores of times in jiast years almost sought death in the 
obscure strife of this weary Soudan world ; once and 
again has he prayed of heaven the boon of death, it 
by his sacrifice the load of human misery might be 
lightened, the sum of human wrong-doing might be 
lessened ; it was not to be then. He was to come back 
again and again to the nation that seemed to care so 
little for him ; and uniiil the babble of the street, or in 
the chatter of the clul), the faitli, the generosity, and the 
inatchle.ss honesty of the man were to be ridiculcil or ex- 
plained away jus the aberrations of an over-excited mind. 

And now lie is to come back to us no more ; the 
order has gone forth wliich is to heighten his glory and 
clcepen our shame ; the sacrifice so often ottered is 
accepted ; (he narrow gate is at last thrown open, and 
amid a flood of such light as (lod seldoms lets fall upon 
tiic face of man, we are to see this last great Cluistiaii 
liero vanish from our world. 

To the resolution which he had formed on November 
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1-itli, of resij^ning fiis commission on the approach of 
the expedition if the relief of all the garrisons in 
the Hondau was not intcnde<l, he adhered Uj the last 
moment. There can be no doubt that the one steamer 
remaining to him, tlie Ismail'M, wa-s kept with steam up 
day and night, so as to be ready to start up Nde at a 
moment’s notice, when the arrival of the expedition 
would have enabled him by signal or otherwise to 
liand over the command of the city to the incoming 
genci-al. It was this fact of the IsmaUia having steam 
up on the night of the final Arab assault which lay at 
the root of the vague hope that existed for months 
after the fall of tlic city, that Gordon had escaped to 
the cquatrjr b)' the White iNile. From the date of the 
sailing of the steamer lioriUen on December 1-Uh to the 
end of the month he seems to have sent out several 
messengers with the words, “Khartoum all right 
Could hold out for yeai-s,” written on very small 
scraps of paper. The only explanation yet given of 
these mcs.sages is that they were meant to deceive the 
Arabs, into whose hands they would probably full, but 
this reason seems improbable. Gordon knew too well 
how accurate was the knowledge i>osscsscd by the 
Arabs of the true condition of the town. It seems to he 
much more probable that he judged the Malnli would 
pcmiit the bearers of tlic-so written words to proceed to 
their destination, because the messages were calculaUd 
to delay tlic English advance, and that by tins moans 
the verbal messages ^vith which the men were chargerl 
and which were of a widely dilVerent purport, might 
he safely conveyc<l to the expedition. here mean- 
while was the expedition 1 
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On tlie (lay wJien Gordon was writing tlie last entry 
in his .Tournal, December 14th, the leading troops in 
l)oats and on camels reached Korti, a village on the 
left hank of the Nile, which marks the jmint of dc- 
partrire from the river of the «lcsert-track to Metemma, 
At this place troops ami supj)lics were concentrated 
during the next sixteen days, and on December 30th 
the first advance into the Ilayiula was made from Korti. 
Hut the progress across the desert was a slow one. In 
order to make up for a marked deficiency of camels the 
first aclvance was only continued to Jakdul, little more 
than half-way on tljc road to IMetemma, Here large 
natural cisterns of water existed in the rocks of Gebil 
Gilill, and at these pools a dejjot was formed, while the 
camels ret\u ne«l again to Korti to move a second detach- 
ment of men and stores from that j)lacc. When this 
liad l>een done, and the entire column was concentrated 
at dakdul, it was January 12th. But the camels, 
worn by this ti-iplc march, from Korti to Jakdul, from 
Jakdul to Korti, and again from Korti to Jakdul, a 
total distance of three hundred miles in fourteen days, 
wore now exhausted, and sixty hours had to pass 
before the advance towards Metemma could be again 
contimied. 

On the evening of January 14th the entire column 
moved from Jakdul; on the 17th it fought the 
Arabs at the wells of Abu Klea; on the 19th it 
fought a second time near Metemma, and on the even- 
ing of the same daj' the advance touched the Nile at 
Gubat. By the evening of the 20th the entire column 
was collected on the left shore of the river, about 
three miles south of Metemma. The daylight of the 
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next morning brought the four steamei’s, wliieh had iieen 
waiting ncitr tliis jdace for one hundretl ainl twelve 
days, ainl communication was at last eflected between 
them and the expedition. This was on tlie morning of 
January 21st, 1885. 

On the morning of the 24th two of the st4Mmei*s 
startc<l for Khartoum, carrying Sir Charles ^\ ilson 
and a small detachment of English soldiers of the 
Thirty-fifth or Sussex liegimeiit. The distance these 
steamei's had to traverse was one hundrc<l miles, but 
about midway in that interval the Sixth C’atar.ict 
begins, and the Nile Hows for twelve miles through 
mirrow, rock-encumbered channels. It w;i.s nearly mid- 
day on Jamiary 2Htli before the l>oats, having clcaretl 
the cuUiruct, approached the north end of tlie Isle of Futi, 
from whence Khartoum can first be seen oii the level 
point of land between the l^luc and M bite Niles. As 
the steamers <lrcw .slowly on into the broad water which 
still shows the unmixeil currents of the two rivers, every 
glass was fixed uj)on the palace, that large, square build- 
ing, whose flat roof, rai.sed high above other houses, 
was consj)ic\»ous over all, — there was no Hag flying. 
Another half-hour ihUvScs, the boats are now abreast of 
the centre of the island; the city is in full view. Still 
no flag waves on the |»alace-roof ; no sign of welcome 
comes from a long-expectant gan’ison, but hostile guns 
are opening fire u|K)n the steamers, and the crackle of 
musketry is spreading farther along the shores until, 
reaching the houses of the city that are nearest to the 
water, it completes the circle of the enemy s shot aitjund 
the approaching boats. On the shores of isle and mam- 
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land, :m<I over tlio sandy j)oint below the, town, crowds 
()f men wcaiinji the stmnge uniform and waving the 
battle-Hags of the Mahdi are visible, and between the 
roar of cannon and the rattle of small arms ten thou- 
sand shrill shouts of Apal>-triiim{)h tell that all is over 
in Ivhartoiun. 

This is what had happened ; Three hours before 
daybreak ou January 26th the Arabs made a final 
assault upon the lines. Of the detjuls of this last attack 
we know very little. Wc know that the sight of the 
wounded from the battle of Abu Klea, who had been 
brought to the camp of the Mahdi, produced a j)rofound 
efl'ect upon the Baggam and other fighting tribes of the 
army. These men, inflamed at the appearance of their 
stricken comrades, loudly demanded to be led at once 
against the city. The attack, delivered under a chosen 
leader in the darkest hour of the early morning, was 
directed against the linos near the gjites of BournS 
and Mesalamieh. On tliis morning of Monday, JanU' 
ary 26th, the moon, ju.st past its fii-st cpmrter, set at 
one o’clock. From that hour until the ciirliest dawn 
profound darkness wrapped the dying city and the 
hostile camps. It is certain that the Araiks, as they 
approached the ramparts, were met by the feeblest 
resist;ince. Hunger had now brought to the lowest 
j)oint the spirit of a garrison never strong, but whether 
actual treachery added its black help to famine, or 
whether the wretched soldiery fell back from the 
j)ampets in panic before the first onset of the enemy, 
will j)robably never be accurately known. Once the 
lines were gained by the Arabs, the city lay at the 
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mcrcv of its assailunt-s. Shortly before daybreak tliey 
appear to have advanced eautiousl)' into tlie town, and 
as the winter dawn was breaking they reached the 
neiglibotirliood of the palace. Here, certain that the 
entire city was now in their |H)ssession, they gave 
vent to those shrill shont.s of triumph with wliich the 
soldiei-s of Islam celebrate \ ictory. It was at this 
hoiu*, just a-s day wa.s breaking, that Gor«lon, roused 
from one of those short and troublctl slumbei-s which for 
months had heen hi.s only rest, iputtcd the palaee and 
moved, at the heutl of a small party of soldiei's and 
servants, towards the Church t>f the Austrian Mission. 
This building lay to the east of the palace, from which 
it was separated hy an open space of giouiul. Some 
months earlier the church had been made the re.scrve 
magazine of the town; the surrounding houses were 
cleared from its vicinity, and it had been silently selected 
as the spot where a last desperate resistance might he 
muinUiined if ever the final moment of the tlefencc of 

Khartoum should arrive. 

That supreme moment ha<l now indeed come. 

Walking a few yards in advance of hi.s jiarty, wliicli 
did not number more than twenty men, Gordon drew 
near tlic church. The slinrt and mysteiious dawn of 
the desert was passing into broader day o%cr the 
IKilm trees on the edge of the Blue Nile tlie eiusUmi 
sky was nushed with the red of the coming sun. From 
the lost town, still lying in shadow to the nglit, the 
sliouts of a victorious enemy and the cries of a perishing 
IKsoplo rose in tlceper volume of sound. Kie yet the 
little hand of footmen had cTOssed the open space 
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between palace and church, a body of Arabs issued 
from a nciglibouring street For a moment the two 
parties stood almost face to face, then a volley of 
musketry flashed out at close range, in the yet uncertain 
light, and the bravest and noblest soldier of our time 
was no more. 

Ihus fell in dark hour of defeat a man as unselfish 
as Si<lney, of courage dauntless as AVolfc, of honour 
stiiidess as Outnim, of symiKithy wide-reaching as 
Drummond, of honesty straightforward as Najaer, of 
faith as stcadfa.st as More. Doubtful indeed is it if 
anywhere in the i)ast we shall find figure of knight oi- 
soldier to e(|ual him, for .sometimes it is the sword of 
death that gives to life its real knighthood, and too often 
the sohlier’s end is unworthy of his knightly life; but 
witlj Gordon the harmony of life and dciith was com- 
plete, and the closing scenes seem to move to their 
fulfilment in solemn hush, as though an unseen power 
Watched over the sequence of their sorrow. 

Not by the blind hazard of chance was this great 
tragedy consummated ; not by the discord of men or 
from the vague opposition of physical obstacle, by fault 
of route or length of delay, was help denied to him. 
The picture of a wonderful life had to be made j>ei*fect 
by heroic death. The moral had to be cut deep, and 
written red, and hung high, so that its lesson could be 
seen by all men above stiife and doubt and discoi-d. 
Nay, the very setting of the final scenes has to be 
wrought out in such contmst of colour that the dullest 
eye shall be able to rcjul the meaning of it all. For 
many a year back this soldier’s life has been a protest 
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* ii'^ainst our most cherishctl tttichin*'. taitli is we;ikuess, 
we have lie will sliow us it is strength. Kcwur.l 

is the of service, l^ublicitv is tru<^ fame. Let us 

go into action witli a new.sixiiier-coiTespomlent riding at 
our elbow, or sitting in the ciibin of tlie ship, has been 
our pn\ctice. He hits told us that the race should be for 
honour, not for " honoui-s,’* that we should “give away 
our medal,” and that counige and humility, mercy and 
strength, should march hand in liand together. For 
many a year we have Inul no room for him in o\ir 
councils. Our armies knew him not ; and it was only in 


semi-.savage lands and in the service of remote empires 
lie could find scope for his genius. Now our t-ouneiks 
will bo shamed in his serwice, and our annies will find 
no footing in our efforts to reach him. c have said 
that the Providence of God was only a cidculation of 
chances ; now for eleven months the amazing spectade 
will be presented to the world of this solitary soldier 
.standing at bay, within thirty days’ travel of the centi'O 
of Empire, while the most i>owcrful kingdom on the 
earth — the nation whose wealth is as the sand.s of the 
sea, whose Iwast is that the sun never sets upon iU 
dominions— is unable to rciich him— saving, he does not 
\viint — but is unable to reach him even with one messugo 

of regret for past forgetfulness. 

No ; there is something more in all this than mis- 
take of Executive, or strife of party, or error of Cabinet, 
or fault of men can explain. The puriioso of this life 
that has been, the lesson of this death that roust bo, is 
vaster and deciier than these things. The decrees of 
God arc as fixed to-day as they were two thousand 
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years ago, Imt they can he workc<l to their conclusion* 
hy the weakness of men as well :is hy the strength of 
angels. 

Tliere is a gr<i}' frontlet of rock far away in Strath- 
Spey — once the Clordoiis’ home — whose name in b3’gone 
times gave a rallying-call to a kirulred clan. The 
scattered firs and wind-swept heather on the lone 
summit of Craig Kllachie once whispered in Highland 
clansmen’s ear the war-cry, “ Stand fast ! Craig Kllachie.” 
Many a year has gone by since kith of diaries Gordon 
last heard from Highland hilltop the signal of battle, 
but never in Celtic hero’s long record of honour has such 
answer been sent back to Highland or to Lowland ns 
when this great heart stopped its beating, and lay “ stead- 
fast unto death ” in the dawn at Khartoum. The winds 
that moan through the ])ine trees on Craig Kllachie have 
far-oH’ meanings in their voices. Perhaps on that dark 
January night there aune a breath from heaven to 
whisper to the old Highland rock, “He stood fast! 
Craig Kllachie.” 


The dust of Gordon is not laid in Knglish earth, nor 
(loes even the ocean, which has been named Britannias 
realm, hold in “ its vast and wandering grave ” the bones 
of her late.st hero. Somewhere, far out in the immense 
desert whose sands so often gave him rest in life, or by 
the shores of that river which was the scene of so much 
of his labour, his ashes now add their wind-swept atoms 
to the mighty wa.ste of the Soudan. But if Kngland, 
still true to the long line of her martyrs to duty, keep 
his memory precious in her heart— making of him no 
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false idol of juide or linizeii image <ff glory, lint holding 
him as he was, the mirror ami mea-sure of true knight- 
hoocl — then better than in cftigy or epitaph will his life 
be written, and his nameless tomb become a citadel to 
his natioiL 
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